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lowed of giving only English writings and those 
which represent Bacon to the general reader. Mr. 
Spedding makes the following note regarding the 
frontispiece : — 

‘““ The engraving which stands as frontispiece is a 
very correct representation of a bust belonging to 
the Earl of Verulam, to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for permission to have a drawing made of it 
for this purpose, as well as for the facilities given to 
the artist. It is a colored bust in terra-cotta, and is 
one of a set of three, done in the same style and ma- 
terial, and apparently by the same hand ; said to be 
portraits of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Anne, his second 
wife, and their son Francis, when twelve years old. 
I regret that I could not learn anything more about 
them. They must have been done about the year 
1572, by an artist of no ordinary skill, and have 
probably been at Gorhambury ever since. They 
show, among other things, that Bacon’s likeness was 
to his mother; a fact, I believe, not otherwise 
known.” 
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finished this portion of it in its present form, and sent 
a fair transcript to the king. It may be regarded there- 
fore as the labour of a long vacation. : 
To say that such a work was executed in four or 
‘five months by a man who was excluded (except dur- 
ing the last six’ weeks) from London, where all the 
unpublished materials were, is to say that it is in many 
} ways imperfect. The original records of the time had 
not been studied by any man with a genius for writing 
history, nor gathered into a book by any laborious col- 
lector. The published histories were full of inaccu- 
racies and omissions, which it was impossible to correct 
or supply without much laborious research in public 
archives and private collectiogg,. The various studies 
‘of his civil life had made him’ acquainted no doubt 
with many things illustrative of his subject ; but 
for these he must have trusted to the fidelity of his 
memory. What Sir Robert Cotton could supply was 
liberally communicated ; but Cotton House was within 
the forbidden precinct, and any man who has attempted 
this kind of work knows how imperfect a substitute 
another man’s eyes and judgment are for hisown. For 
the rest of his raw material he must have trusted en- 
tirely to the published histories then extant; to Fabyan, 
who furnished only a naked and imperfect chronicle of 
London news; to Polydore Vergil, who supplied a 
narrative, continuous indeed and aspiring to be his- 
torical, but superficial and careless and full of errors ; 
to Hall and Holinshed, who did little more than trans- 
late and embellish Polydore ; to Stowe, whose inde- 
pendent and original researches had only contributed 
a few additional facts and dates; and to Speed, whose 
history, though enriched with some valuable records 
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written since can bear a comparison with this. The 
facts he was obliged, for the reasons above stated, to 
take and leave almost as he found them ; but the effect 
of his treatment of them was like that of bringing a 
light into a dark room: the objects are there as they 
were before, but now you can distinguish them. 

In superinternding a new edition of this history I 
nave aimed chiefly at four things. Ist, to obtain a 
correct text. 2nd, to ascertain as far as possible 
whether the statements in the text are accurate; and 
to point out in foot-notes all inaccuracies, however 
trivial. 8rd, to supply omissions, where they seemed 
important. And lastly, to notice all passages in which 
the Latin translation (which was prepared under 
Bacon’s own eye some years after) varies in meaning 
from the original English. 

1. For the text, there are only two authorities of 
any value: the original manuscript, which was sub- 
mitted to the king in the autumn of 1621, and is 
preserved (all but a few leaves) in the British Mu- 
seum ; and the original edition, which was printed in 
the following March. Which of these two is the best 
authority, it is not easy to decide. The print, as being 
the later, may be supposed to have the last corrections. 
But the manuscript, as having certainly been looked 
over and corrected by Bacon himself (which it is not 
certain that the proof-sheets were), may be supposed 
to have the fewest errors. I do not know how far it 


was usual in those dayador the author to meddle with — 


his work after it was inthe printer’s hands; but in this 
case, from a careful comparison of the two, I am in 
clined to think that where the print varies from the 
manuscript, it is generally by mistake. It is from the 
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the original of the comely, grave, well-fed gentleman 
with whom we are familiar in Vertue’s engraving. 
The book was printed and ready for publication on the 
20th of March 1621-2; and “the printer’s fingers 
itched to be selling.””1 Some delay seems to have been 
caused by a scruple of the Bishop of London ; but it 
was published soon after.? 

2. In order to detect inaccuracies, I have endeav- 
oured (besides consulting the more recent histories) 
to determine, wherever I could do so from authentic 
sources, the exact dates of the transactions related ; and 
where I have found them inconsistent with the narra- 
tive, or have otherwise detected or seen reason to 
suspect any error, I have noticed the fact; not confin- 
ing myself to cases in which the error seems to be of 
consequence; but correcting positive misstatements of 
every kind; for it is impossible to say of any fact that 
it is of no consequence, unless you could know how it 
may be combined with other facts and what inferences 
it may be made to support. 

3. With regard to the supply of omissions, on the 
contrary, I have taken pains to distinguish the impor- 
tant from the unimportant. Clearness of narrative 
depends upon nothing more than upon the rejection of 
what is immaterial ; and innumerable particulars were 
no doubt omitted by Bacon on purpose. Nevertheless 
many facts have come to light since Bacon’s time 
which he would have introduced into his narrative if 
he had been aware of them; and whatever has seemed 


1 See a letter from Meautys, which appears to have been written on that 
day. 

2 It was out on the 6th of April. See a letter from Rev. Joseph Mead 
to Sir Martin Stuteville. — Court and Times of James I, vol. ii. p. 808. 
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ing for 1ts imperfections, I have ascribed to it a sub- 
stantial excellence far higher than it has credit for; 
and I may be expected to give a reason for dissenting 
from the popular judgment, supported as it is by some 
eminent authorities. 

In so far as the difference is a matter of taste, I can 
only say that since the proper object of history is to 
reproduce such an image of the past that the actors 
shall seem to live and the events to pass before our 
eyes, that style of historical composition should be the 
best in which this is most completely accomplished ; 
and that I have met with no history of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, nor indeed of any other English 
king, in which such an effect is produced in a degree 
at all comparable to this. Indeed if the question could 
be made to turn upon that point, I almost think that 
such would be the general opinion. But it is true that 
during the last century popular taste in this kind of 
composition ran another way ; forsaking the model of 
Thucydides, in whose pages the events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war still live as fresh as those which we follow 
day by day in the newspapers; and declining to that 
of the Annual Register, where the events of 1848, so 
strange, so interesting, so agitating, as we read of them 
while they were passing, may be seen laid up in 1849 
as dead and dry as mummies. In so far as it is a ques- 
tion of taste, Bacon’s history, tried by such a standard, 
must of course fail. 

It is not however to a difference of taste merely, that 
the low place which it holds in popular estimation must 
be attributed. It is connected no doubt with a very 
prevalent, though a very erroneous, impression, that it 
is not a true portraiture of the time ; that it was written 
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power; which was destined by the writer neither to instruct 
tyrants nor to warn nations against their arts, but simply to add 
the theory of these arts to the stock of human knowledge; asa 
philosophical treatise on poisons might be intended only to explain 
their nature and effects, though the information contained in it 
might be abused by the dealer in poison, or usefully employed for 
cure or relief by the physician. 

‘‘ Lord Bacon displayed a much smaller degree of this vice, but 
he displayed it in history, where it is far more unpardonable. In 
the singular passage where he lays down the theory of the ad- 
vancement of fortune (which he knew so well and practised so 
ill), he states the maxim which induced the Grecian and Italian 
philosophers to compose their dissertations, ‘that there be not 
anything in being or action which should not be drawn into con- 
templation or doctrine.’ He almost avows an intention of em- 
bodying in the person of his hero (if that be the proper term) too 
much of the ideal conception of a wary, watchful, unbending 
raler, who considers men and affairs merely as they affect him 
and his kingdom; who has no good quality higher then prudence ; 
who is taught by policy not to be cruel when he is secure, but 
who treats pity and affection like malice and hatred, as passions 
which disturb his thoughts and bias his judeyment. So systematic 
a purpose cannot fail to distort character and events, and to divest 
both of their power over fecling. It would have been impossible 
for Lord Bacon, if he had not been betrayed by his chilling 
scheme, to prefer Louis XI. to Louis XII., and to declare that 
Louis XI., Ferdinand the Catholic, and Henry VII., were the 
‘three magi among the kings of the age;’ though it be true that 
Henry was the least odious of the three royal sages. 

“ It is due in the strictest justice to Lord Bacon not to omit, that 
the history was written to gratify James I., to whom he was then 
suing for bitter bread, who revised it, and whom he addressed in 
‘the following words: — ‘I have therefore chosen to write the reign 
of Henry VII., who was in a sort your forerunner; and whose 
spirit as well as his blood is doubled upon your majesty.’ Bacon 
had just been delivered from prison: he had passed his sixtieth 
year, and was galled by unhonoured poverty. What wonder :f 
in these circumstances even his genius sunk under such a patron 
and such a theme!” 1! 


1 Larflner's Cyclopedia, Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 362. 
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which at least fifteen years before he had wished some 
one else to undertake for the simple purpose of supply- 
ing a main defect in our national literature?! Did 
not the defect still remain? And was he not now at 
leisure to undertake the subject himself? Why then 
seek any further for his motive in choosing it? 

But suppose he did choose the subject for the pur- 
pose of flattering James, how did he propose to treat 
it, so as to produce that effect? By setting up Henry 
the Seventh (we are told) as the model of a king! 
Now Henry was in his entire character and in all his 
ways, both as a man and as a king, the very contrast 
and opposite to James himself. Both indeed professed 
to love peace; and both were constant, without being 
uxorious, to their wives. But there the resemblance 
ends. In all other respects, to set up either as the 
model of what a king should be is little less than to 
point out the other as the model of what a king should 
not be. Neither was this a difficulty inherent in the 
subject. For however obvious and ineffaceable those 
features of Henry’s character may appear to us, which 
mark him as so peculiarly the opposite of James, we 
are to remember that we read it by the light which 
Bacon himself threw upon it ; that it was Bacon him- 
self who brought them to light,— brought them to 
light in this very history for the first time. Henry’s 
character as drawn by preceding historians might have 
been used for purposes of flattery well enough. ‘ He 
was a Prince,” says Stowe, reporting the substance, 


1 See his ‘“ Letter to the Lord Chancellor touching a History of Brit- 
ain;’’ the original of which, preserved at Bridgwater House, is dated 
2 April, 1605. — Collier's Descriptive Catalogue, p. 17. See also Ad 
vancement of Learning, the Second Book, paragraph 5. 
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by relieving the reigning Solomon from his great rival 
for that title. But the thing seems to me altogether 
incredible. 

If it be urged on the other hand that the character 
of Henry as interpreted by Bacon, however unlike it 
may be to James, is not so unlike Bacon himself; and 
that he was therein delineating his own ideal; it is 
enough to say that many of the peculiarities which he 
detects and points out in Henry’s mind and ways, are 
noticed as weaknesses and errors, derogatory to his 
judgment and injurious to his fortunes. Many of his 
difficulties, for instance, are attributed to the shortness 
of his foresight, which prevented him from seeing dis- 
tant dangers in time to prevent them. Who can sup- 
pose that that entered into Bacon’s idea of a politic 
king ? His “ settled determination to depress all em- 
4nent persons of the house of York,” might perhaps, 
upon Machiavel’s principle that in order to secure 
@ conquest it is necessary to extirpate the reigning 

-family, have been reconciled with the proposed ideal. 
But Bacon expressly notices it as an error in his 
policy arising from a weakness in his mind; and the 
fause in fact of almost all his troubles. The severity 
of his exactions again is excused by Polydore Vergil 
as a politic art to keep turbulent subjects in obedience. 
‘Bacon imputes it to a vice of his nature in coveting to 
accumulate treasure, and represents it as procuring him 
Ihe hatred of his people to such a degree that his state 
\was insecure even in the height of his felicity. In the 
matter of Brittany, Bacon represents him as outwitted 
by the French king: and how? not (as Polydore 
would have it) from reposing too much trust in the 
promises of his confederates ; but simply because the 
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not flattered him” (he says in his dedicatory letter), 
“but took him to the life, as well as I could, sitting so 
far off and having no better light.”” And certainly 
this is the short and true account of the whole matter. 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare this history 
with those that went before, will be convinced that the 
portrait of Henry is a true study from nature, and one 
of the most careful, curious, and ingenious studies of 
the kind ever produced. It is important too that this 
should be understood ; because upon this it is that the 
main interest of the work depends. For it must be 
confessed that Henry’s reign, though entertaining from 
the bustle and variety of incidents, and important for 
some of its results, includes but few matters which for 
themselves are much worth remembering. The sub- 
jects of all those negotiations and treaties retain no 
interest for us. The wars and the warriors have alike 
passed and left no trace. The story of Perkin War- 
beck has the interest only of a great romance. The 
laws did indeed print their footsteps deeper ; but the 
progress of knowledge and the changes of time have 
gone over them too, and they remain only as curiosi- 
ties of the past. But as the memory runs back along 
the surface of English history from the last of the 
Georges to the first of the Plantagenets, the reign of 
Henry the Seventh still presents one conspicuous ob- 
ject ;—-an example of a king who was also prime 
/ minister ; a king, not indeed of ideal wisdom or virtue, 

‘but yet of rare sagacity, industry, and courage, who for 

_twenty-three years really governed the country by his 

own wit and his own will. Bacon has accordingly 

treated the history of his reign as a history of the 

administration of affairs in England from 1485 to 
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/ and faculty of every man’s judgment.”* According 
to Mackintosh, history so written ‘loses the interest 
‘which bestows on it the power of being useful: ”’ it 
must “ maintain its sway ” by inspiring feelings of pity, 
anger, &c. 

Now that the reader, in order to derive any benefit 
from history, must feel as he reads, Bacon I suppose 
would not have denied; but he would have said that 
the reader should be able to feel without being told 
when and how; that when an object of emotion is 
truly represented to a capable mind, the emotion will 
follow of itself; that a man who is affected by the 
sight of good and bad in nature, will be affected in the 
same way when he sees them in a book; that if he be 
not, it is for want not of epithets and exclamations and 
notes of admiration in the history, but of moral sen- 
sibility in himself, and he should be referred to the 
preacher or moralist for his cure before he comes to 
the secular historian. The duty of the historian, 
being first of all to set forth the truth of the case upon 
which judgment is to pass, bears a very close analogy 
to the duty of the judge in summing up. The sum- 
ming up of the judge is truly the history of the case ; 
it is meant not only to inform the jury as to the facts, 
but also to guide their judgment. Now we see that in 
performing this part of his duty the judge is expected 
carefully to abstain from all expressions which address 
themselves to the feelings of the jury as distinguished 
from their judgment; which are calculated “ to inspire 
pity for the sufferer, anger against the oppressor, or 
earnest desires for the triumph of right over might.” 
The common sense of Englishmen (guided in this case 

1 Ady. of Learn. the Second Book, paragraph 7. 
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ern historians, in trying to correct the supposed flat- 
tery, have in fact spoiled the likeness, and so in effect 
blotted out of that chapter of our history the very 
thing which was most memorable in it. 


In speaking of the character of Henry as described 
by the writers who preceded Bacon, it will be seen 
that I have quoted Stowe, and said nothing of Speed, 
whose history was published in 1609, some years after 
Stowe’s death. But the truth is, that though Bacon’s 
history of Henry’s reign was not written till 1621, 
fhe had drawn up a slight sketch of Henry’s character 
many years before, of which Speed had a copy, and 

ew the value and made the night use. He quotes 
it at the outset of his history of this reign; ‘“ being 
fit,” as he says, ‘“‘to be set in front to his actions, as 
certain lights of the mind by which to discern the 
fountain of counsels and causes.” As far therefore as 
the character of Henry is concerned, and so much of 
the interpretation of his actions as depends upon a 
true insight into his character, Speed is not to be 
reckoned among the historians who preceded Bacon. 

The sketch I speak of concludes a short historical 
fragment, entitled, The History of the reigns of K. 
Henry the VIII, K. Edward, Q. Mary, and part of Q. 
Elizabeth, of which there is a fair MS. in the Har- 
leian collection (532. fo. 45.) The name of the 
writer is not given; but, even without Speed’s au- 
thority, who quotes it as “fragm. MS. of Sr. Fr. 
B.” there would be no doubt whatever that it is 
Bacon’s. It was afterwards printed, very inaccurately, 
in the Cabala, Ed. 1663, p. 254., but without any 
suspicion as to the author; and it is rather singular 
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For those which are, conversant much in poets, as 
they attain to great variety, so withal they become 
conceited ; and those that are brought up in philoso- 
phy and sciences do wax (according as their nature 
is) some of them too stiff and opinionate, and some 
others too perplexed and confused. Whereas History 
possesseth the mind of the conceits which are nearest 
allied unto action, and imprinteth them so, as it doth 
not alter the complexion of the mind neither to irres- 
olution nor pertinacity. But this is true, that in no 
sort of writings there is a greater distance between 
the good and the bad, no not between the most excel- 
lent poet and the vainest rhymer, nor between the 
deepest philosopher and the most frivolous schoolmen, 
than there is between good histories and those that 
bear the same or the like title. In which regard, 
having purposed to write the History of England from 
the beginning of the reign of K. Henry the eighth 
of that name near unto the present time wherein Q. 
Elizabeth reigneth in good felicity, I am delivered of 
the excuse wherewith the best writers of history are 
troubled in their proéms, when they go about with- 
out breaking the bounds of modesty to give a reason 
why they should write that again whieh others have 
written well or at least tolerably before. For those 
which I am to follow are such as I may rather fear 
the reproach of coming into their number, than the 
opinion of presumption if I hope to do better than 
they. But in the mean time it must be considered, 
that the best of the ancient chistories were contrived 
out of divers particular Commentaries, Relations, and 
Narrations, which it was not hard to digest with or- 
nament, and thereof to compound one entire Story. 
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have undertaken) throughout Europe, whereof the 
times of this nation must needs participate, you shall 
find more knowledge in the world than was in the 
ages before, whereby the wits of men (which are the 
shops wherein all actions are forged) are more fur- 
nished and improved. Then if you shall restrain 
your consideration to the state of this monarchy, first 
there will occur unto you changes rare, and altogether 
unknown to antiquity, in matters of religion and the 
state ecclesiastical. Then to behold the several reigns, 
of a king that first, or next the first, became abso- 
lute in the sovereignty: of a king in minority: of a 
queen married to a foreigner: and lastly of a queen 
that hath governed without the help either of a mar- 
riage, or of any mighty man of her blood: is no small 
variety in the affairs of a monarchy, but such as per- 
haps in four successions in any state at any time is 
hardly to be found. Besides there have not wanted 
examples! within the compass of the same times 
neither of an usurpation, nor of rebellions under heads 
_ of greatness, nor of commotions merely popular, nor 
of sundry desperate conspiracies (an unwonted thing 
in hereditary monarchies), nor of foreign wars of all 
sorts; invasive, repulsive of invasion, open and de- 
clared, covert and underhand, by sea, by land, Scot- 
tish, French, Spanish, succors, protections, new and 
extraordinary kinds of confederacies with subjects. 
Generally without question the state of this nation 
never had a larger reach to import the universal 
affairs of Europe; as that which was in the former 
part of the time the counterpoise between France 
and Spain, and in the latter the only encounter and 


1 This word is omitted in the MS. and supplied from the Cabala. 
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he overcame happily; a matter that did no less set 
forth his wisdom than his fortune; and yet such a 
wisdom as seemed rather a dexterity to deliver himself 
from dangers when they pressed him, than any deep 
) foresight to prevent them afar off. Jealous he was 
/ over the greatness of his Nobility, as remembering 
' how himself was set up. And much more did this 
humour increase in him after he had conflicted with 
such idols and counterfeits as were Lambert Symnell 
and Perkin Warbeck: the strangeness of which dan- 
gers made him think nothing safe. Whereby he was 
forced to descend to the employment of secret espials 
and suborned conspirators, a necessary remedy against 
so dark and subtle practices; and not to be repre- 
hended, except it were true which some report, that 
he had intelligence with confessors for the revealing 
of matters disclosed in confession. And yet if a man 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France 
‘and Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis 
ithe Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere 
‘than Ferdinando of Spain, upon: whom notwithstand- 
“ing he did handsomely bestow the envy of the death 
\of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick. Great 
and devout reverence he bare unto religion, as he that 
ployed ecclesiastical men in most of his affairs and 
negotiations ; and as he that was brought hardly and 
very late to the abolishing of the privilege of sanctu- 
aries in case of treason, and that not before he had 
obtained it by way of suit from Pope Alexander ; 
which sanctuaries nevertheless had been the forges of — 
most of his troubles. In his government he was led 
by none, scarcely by his laws, and yet he was a great 
observer of formality in all his proceedings, which 
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never spared charge that his affairs required, and in 
his foundations was magnificent enough, but his re- 
‘wards were very limited ; so that his liberality was 
rather upon his own state and memory than towards 
the deserts of others. He chose commonly to employ 
cunning persons, as he that knew himself’ sufficient to 
make use of their uttermost reaches, without danger 
of being abused with them himself. 


Here the MS., which is in a fair Roman hand, care- 
fully written and punctuated, ends in the middle of 
the page, without any remark, and without any ap- 
pearance of being finished, — just as if the transcriber 
had left off at the end of a sentence, intending to go 
on. I have no reason however to suppose that Bacon 
proceeded any further with the work. His increasing 
business as a lawyer, and perhaps also an increasing 
apprehension of the magnitude of his undertakings in 
philosophy, led him probably to relinquish it. The 
fragment remains however to show that his conception 

‘of the character of Henry in all its principal features 
: was formed in his earlier life and under another sover- 
‘eign; and therefore if it stands in need of excuse, we 
must seek for it elsewhere than in the circumstances 
suggested by Sir James Mackintosh. For my own 
part, I am satisfied with the conjecture that he thought 
it the true conception. 
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people towards tyrants) was obscurely buried. For 
though the King of his nobleness gave charge unto 
the friars of Leicester to see an honourable interment 
to be given to it, yet the religious people themselves 
(being not free from the humours of the vulgar) 
neglected it; wherein nevertheless they did not then 
incur any man’s blame or censure. No man think- 
ing any ignominy or contumely unworthy of him, that 
vhad been the executioner of King Henry the Sixth 
(that innocent Prince) with his own hands; the con- 
,triver of the death of the Duke of Clarence, his 
brother; the murderer of his two nephews (one of 
them his lawful King in the present, and the other 
in the future, failing of him) ; ; and vehemently sus- 
,pected to have been the impoisoner of his wife, there- 
by to make vacant his bed for a marriage within the 
degrees forbidden.! And although he were a Prince 
in militar virtue approved, jealous of the honour of 
the English nation, and likewise a good law-maker 
for the ease and solace of the common people ; yet 
his cruelties and parricides in the opinion of all men 
weighed down his virtues and merits; and in the 
opinion of wise men, even those virtues themselves 
were conceived to be rather feigned and affected 
things to serve his ambition, than true qualities in- 
generate in his judgment or nature. And therefore 
it was noted by men of great understanding (who 
seeing his after-acts looked back upon his former pro- 
ceedings) that even in the time of King Edward his 
brother he was not without secret trains and mines 
to turn envy and hatred upon his brother’s govern- 


1 4. e. with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. The Latin trans- 
lation has trcestuosas cum nepti nuptias. 
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must be at once deliberated and determined. There 
were fallen to his lot, and concurrent in his person, 
‘three several titles to the imperial crown. The first, 
the title of the Lady Elizabeth, with whom, by prece- 
-dent pact! with the party that brought him in, he was 
to marry. The second, the ancient and long disputed 

_ title (both by plea and arms) of the house of Lancas- 
ter, to which he was inheritor in his own person.? 
The third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that 
-he came in by victory of battle, and that the king in 
possession was slain in the field. The first of these 
was fairest, and most like to give contentment to the 
people, who by two-and-twenty years reign of King 
Edward the Fourth had been fully made capable? of 
the clearness of the title of the White Rose or house 
of York ; and by the mild‘ and plausible reign of the 
' same King towards his latter time, were become af- 
fectionate to that line. But then it lay plain before 
his eyes, that if he relied upon that title, he could be 
. but a King at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial 
than a regal power; the right remaining in his Queen, 
upon whose decease, either with issue or without issue, 


1 Such pact implying that it was in her right he should reign; as is 
more fully expressed in the Latin translation. “‘ Primus erat titules 
regine sus Elizabethe: cui etiam accesserat pactum illud, quo se proceribus 
quorum ausxiliis regnum adeptus est obstrinxerat, de nuptiis cum illa contra~ 
kendis, quod illum tn jure ejus regnaturum kaud obscure subinnuebat.”” 

2 In the Latin translation this expression is materially qualified. Qua- 
rum alteri, Lancastria scilicet, ipse se pro herede gerebat: to which he 
considered himself as heir. 

8 Opinionem penitus tmbiberant. 

4 Sir T. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon of 7th Jan. 1621-2, mentions, as 
one of the verbal corrections made in the MS. by the King, “ mild instead 
of debonnaire.’’ This is probably the place. Compare the expression 
in Perkin’s proclamation further on, “the blessed and debonair govern- 
ment of our noble father King Edward in his last times.” 
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King Henry’s head, as if there were his chief title ; 
yet he remembered well upon what conditions and 
agreements he was brought in; and that to claim as 
‘conqueror was to put as well his own party as the rest 
into terror and fear; as that which gave him power of 
disannulling of laws, and disposing of men’s fortunes 
and estates, and the like points of absolute power 
being in themselves so harsh and odious, as that Wil- 
liam himself, commonly called the Conqueror, howso- 
ever he used and exercised the power of a conqueror 
to reward his Normans, yet he furbare to use that 
claim in the beginning,! but mixed it with a titulary 
pretence, grounded upon the will and designation of 
Edward the Confessor. But the King, out of the 
greatness of his own mind, presently cast the die ; 
and the inconveniences appearing unto him on all 
parts, and knowing there could not be any interreign 
or suspension of title, and preferring his affection to 
his own line and blood, and liking? that title best 
which made him independent, and being in his nature 
and constitution of mind not very apprehensive or 
forecasting of future events afar off, but an entertainer 
of fortune by the day, resolved to rest upon the title 

f Lancaster as the main, and to use the other two, 
that of marriage and that of battle, but as supporters, 
the one to appease secret discontents, and the other to 
beat down open murmur and dispute; not forgetting 
that the same title of Lancaster had formerly main- 
(tained a possession of three descents in the crown ; 
and might have proved a perpetuity, had it not ended 


1 Verbo tamen abstinuerit, neque hoc jure se regnum tenere unquam pro~ 
Sessus sit, sed illud titulurs quodam pratextu velaverit. 

2 In the translation it is put thus: Sive amuri erga familiam suam reliqua 
posthabena, sive fc. 
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there to remain with the Queen dowager her mother ; 
which accordingly she soon after did, accompanied 
with many noblemen and ladies of honour. In the 
‘mean season the King set forwards by easy journeys 
‘to the City of London, receiving the acclamations and 
applauses of the people as he went, which indeed were 
true and unfeigned, as might well appear in the very 
demonstrations and fulness of the cry. For they 
thought generally that he was a Prince as ordained 
and sent down from heaven to unite and put to an 
end the long dissensions of the two houses; which 
although they had had, in the times of Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and a part of Henry the 
Sixth on the one side, and the times of Edward the 
Fourth on the other, lucid intervals and happy pauses ; 
yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to 
break forth into new perturbations and calamities. 
And as his victory gave him the knee, so his purpose 
of marriage with the Lady Elizabeth gave him the 
heart ; so that both knee and heart did truly bow 
before him. 

He on the other side with great wisdom (not igno- 
rant of the affections and fears of the people), to dis- 
perse the conceit and terror of a conquest, had given 
order that there should be nothing in his journey like 
_ unto a warlike march or manner ; but rather like unto 
" the progress of a King in full peace and assurance.’ 

He entered the City upon a Saturday, as he had 
also obtained the victory upon a Saturday ;? which day 
of the week, first upon an observation, and after upon 

1 Sed potius itineris pacifici, quali reges animi causa provincias suas pera- 
grantes uli solent. ‘ Progress’ is used in its technical sense. 


2 So Speed, translating Bernard André. The Battle of Bosworth, how- 
ever, was really fought on a Monday. 
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Elizabeth. This he did the rather, because having at 
his coming out of Brittaine given artificially for serv- 
ing of his own turn some hopes, in case he obtained 
the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to the duchy 
of Brittaine, whom Charles the Eighth of France soon 
after married, it bred some doubt and suspicion 
amongst divers that he was not sincere, or at least 
not fixed, in going on with the match of England so 
much desired: which conceit also, though it were but 
‘talk and discourse, did much afflict the poor Lady 
Elizabeth herself. But howsoever he both truly in- 
tended it, and desired also it should be so believed 
(the better to extinguish envy and contradiction to 
his other purposes), yet was he resolved in himself 
/not to proceed to the consummation thereof, till his 
coronation and a Parliament were past. The one, 
est a joint coronation of himself and his Queen might 
give any countenance of participation of title; the 
other, lest in the entailing of the crown to himself, 
which he hoped to obtain by Parliament, the votes 
of the Parliament might any ways reflect upon her. 
About this time in autumn, towards the end of 
September, there began and reigned in the city and 
‘other parts of the kingdom a disease then new;! 
which by the accidents and manner thereof they 
called the sweating-sickness. This disease had a swift 
course, both in the sick body and in the time and 
period of the lasting thereof.2 For they that were 
taken with it, upon four-and-twenty hours, escaping 
were thought almost assured. And as to the time of 
the malice and reign of the disease ere it ceased, it 
1 Morbus quidam epidemicus, tunc temporis novus; cui ex naturd et symp- 
tomatibus ejus, fc. 
2 Tam in morbi tpetus crisi, quam tn tempore durationis tpsvus. 
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On Simon and Jude’s Even the King dined with 
Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Cardinal: and from Lambeth went by land over the 
bridge to the Tower, where the morrow after he made 
twelve knights-bannerets. But for creations, he dis- 
pensed them with a sparing hand. For notwithstanding 
a field so lately fought and a coronation so near at hand, 
he only created three: Jasper Earl of Pembroke (the 
King’s uncle) was created Duke of Bedford ; Thomas 
the Lord Stanley (the King’s father-in-law) Earl of 
_ Derby; and Edward Courtney Earl of Devon ; though 
the king had then nevertheless a purpose in himself to 
make more in time of Parliament; bearing a wise 
and decent respect to distribute his creations, some to 
honour his coronation, and some his Parliament. 
- The coronation followed two days after, upon the 
thirtieth day of October in the year of our Lord 1485. 
At which time Innocent the Eighth was Pope of 
‘Rome; Frederick the Third Emperor of Almain; 
jand Maximilian his son newly chosen King of the 
i Romans ; Charles the Eighth King of France; Fer- 
dinando and Isabella Kings of Spain; and James the 
Third King of Scotland: with all of which kings and 
states the King was at that time in good peace and 
amity.! At which day also (as if the crown upon his 
head had put perils into his thoughts) he did institute 
for the better security of his person a band of fifty 
archers under a captain to attend him, by the name 


1 There seems to have been a doubt at first how he stood with regard 
to Scotland; for on the 25th of September, 1485, commissions were issued 
to the Sheriffs of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, and Nottingham, “to hold in array the men of those counties in 
readiness for an anticipated invasion of the Scots,” &c. See Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1 Hen. VII. Rolls Chapel. 
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Unto these three special motives of a Parliament was 
added, that he as a prudent and moderate prince made 
‘this judgment, that it was fit for him to haste to let 
. his people see that he meant to govern by law, how- 
soever he came in by the sword; and fit also to re- 
‘clam them to know him for their King, whom they 
“had so lately talked of as an enemy or banished man. 
For that which concerned the entailing of the crown 
(more than that he was true to his own will, that he 
would not endure any mention of the Lady Elizabeth, 
no not in the nature of special entail'), he carried it 
otherwise with great wisdom and measure. For he 
did not press to have the act penned by way of decla- 
ration or recognition of right; as on the other side 
he avoided to have it by new law or ordinance; but 
chose rather a kind of middle way, by way of estab- 
lishment, and that under covert and indifferent words ; 2 
that the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, and 
alide in the King, ete.: which words might equally 
be applied, That the crown should continue to him ;8 
but whether as having former right to it (which was 
doubtful), or having it then in fact and possession 
(which no man denied), was left fair to interpretation 


in which the direction with regard to the omitted passage on page 60 
is written. I suppose it was one of the verbal corrections dictated by the 
King. 

From this place to the foot of page 67, I have corrected the text from 
the MS. The leaves which preceded are lost. 

1 Imo nec quod minimum erat permittens, ut liberi ex ed suscepti primi ante 
omnes succederent, 

® Verbis tectis et utrinque nutantibus. 

8’ The meaning is more accurately expressed in the Latin translation: 
Que verb in utrumgque sensum trahi poterant ; tllud commune habentia, et 
ecilicet corona in eo stabiliretur ; sed utrum, gc. The words might be taken 
two ways; but either way they must be taken as establishing the crown 
upon him. 
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were returned Knights and Burgesses of the Parlia- 
ment ; whether by care or recommendation from the 
state, or the voluntary inclination of the people ; many 
of which had been by Richard the Third attainted hy 
outlawries, or otherwise. The King was somewhat 
troubled with this. For though it had a grave and 
specious show, yet it reflected upon his party. But 
wisely not shewing himself at all moved therewith, he 
would not understand it but as a case in law, and 
wished the judges to be advised thereupon, who for 
that purpose were forthwith assembled in the Ex- 
chequer-chamber! (which is the counsel-chamber of 
the judges), and upon deliberation they gave a grave 
and safe opinion and advice, mixed with law and con- 
venience ;? which was, that the knights and burgesses 
attainted by the course of law should forbear to come 
into the house till a law were passed for the reversal of 
their attainders. [But the judges left it there, and 
made no mention whether after such reversal there 
should need any new election or no, nor whether this 
sequestering of them from the house were generally 
upon their disability, or upon an incompetency that 
they should be judges and parties in their own cause. 
The point in law was, whether any disability in their 
natural capacity could trench to their politic capacity, 
they being but procurators of the commonwealth and 
representatives and fiduciaries of counties and bor- 
nughs ; considering their principals stood upright and 


1 The index rocabulorum explains, for the benefit of foreigners, that the 
exchequer chamber was locus in quo judices majores conveniunt ; cum aut a 
rege consulun(ur ; aut propter vota equalia in curiis minoribus, omnes dt libe- 
rant et suffragin reddunt ; aul minorum curiarum judicia relractant. 

2 kx legum norma et equitate natural temperatam. 
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calling Arimself Richard the Third, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Ahe Earl of Surrey, Viscount Lovell, the Lord 
Ferrers, the Lord Zouch, Richard Ratcliffe, William 
Catesby, and many others of degree and quality. In 
which bills of attainders nevertheless there were con- 
tained many just and temperate clauses, savings, and 
provisoes ; well shewing and fore-tokening the wisdom, 
stay, and moderation of the King’s spirit of govern- 
ment. And for the pardon of the rest that had stood 
against the King, the King upon a second advice 
thought it not fit it should pass by Parliament,! the 
better (being matter of grace), to impropriate the 
thanks to himself: using only the opportunity of a 
Parliament time, the better to disperse it into the veins 
of the kingdom. Therefore during the Parliament he 
published his royal proclamation, offering pardon and 
grace of restitution to all such as had taken arms or 
been participant of any attempts against him, so as 
they submitted themselves to his mercy by a day, and 
took the oath of allegiance and fidelity to him, where- 
upon many came out of sanctuary, and many more 


a misprint, and that “the said 22nd day of the sajd month ” should have 
been “the 22nd day of the said month,” &c. 

The author of the Pictorial Histury of England (book vi. cap. i.) thinks 
that the date of Henry’s accession was thus antedated by a day, because 
if he was not king on the 21st, acts done on the 21st could not have been 
treason against him. The truth is, it mattered little by what fiction the 
law chose to bring within its forms a case in itself so utterly irreconcilable 
with law as a successful rebellion against the de facto king. To suppose 
that Henry had assumed the crown from the day when he was prepared to 
contest it in the field, was perhaps that form of fiction which came nearest 
tc the truth. 

For a fuller account of the discrepant evidence as to the commencement 
of Henry’s regnal year, see Sir Harris Nicolas's Chronology uf History, pp- 
828-333. 

1 A Parliamentaria auctoritate promanaret. See note 2. p. 67. 
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therein. He added during parliament to his former 
ereations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility 
_of a few others. The Lord Chandos of Brittaine was 
Ymade Earl of Bath; Sir Giles Dawbigny was made 
Lord Dawbigny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby Lord 
Brooke. 

. he King did also with great nobleness and bounty 
\ (which virtues at that time had their turns in his na- 
'ture) restore Edward Stafford eldest son to Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, attainted in the time of King 
Richard, not only to his dignities, but to his fortunes 
and possessions, which were great; to which he was 
moved also by a kind of gratitude, for that the Duke 
was the man that moved the first stone against the 
tyranny of King Richard, and indeed made the King 
a bridge to the crown upon his own ruins. Thus the 
Parliament brake up. 

The Parliament being dissolved, the King sent forth- 
with money to redeem the Marquis Dorset and Sir 
John Bourchier, whom he had left as his pledges at 
Paris for money which he had borrowed when he 
made his expedition for England ; and thereupon he 
took a fit occasion to send the Lord Treasurer and Mr. 
Bray (whom he used as counsellor) to the Lord Mayor 
of London, requiring of the City a prest of six thousand 
marks. But after many parleys he could obtain but 
two thousand pounds ; which nevertheless the King 
took in good part, as men use to do that practise to 
borrow money when they have no need. 

About this time the King called unto his Privy 
Counsel John Morton and Richard Foxe, the one 
Bishop of Ely, the other Bishop of Excter ; vigilant 
men and secret, and such as kept watch with him al- 
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she was beautiful gentle and fruitful. But his aversion 
toward the house of York was so predominant in him, 


doubt that Bacon had good grounds for what he said. These passages 
are, I believe, the sole foundation of the statements made by later histo~ 
rians on this point; a few of which (to show how little the copy can be 
trusted for preserving the characteristic features of the original) it may be 
worth while to quote, according to the order of their date. The succes- 
sive pictures are not however copies from each other, but all meant to de 
copies direct from Bacon. 

1 Rapin (a. p. 1707-25). “ Henry did not like to see the people’s joy 
for this marriage. He perceived Elizabeth had a greater share in {it than 
himself, and consequently he was thought really king only in right of his 
queen. This consideration inspired him with such a coldness for her, that 
he never ceased giving her marks of it so long as she lived. He deferred her 
coronation two whole years, nnd doubtless would have done so for ever, if 
he had not thought it prejudicial to him to persist in refusing her that 
honour. Nay perhaps he would have dealt with her as Edward the Confessor 
had formerly done by his queen, daughter of Earl Goodwin, had not the desire 
of children caused him to overcome his aversion." 

2. Huine (1759). ‘“ Henry remarked with much displeasure the gen- 
cral favour which was borne the house of York. The suspicions which 
arose from it not only distarbed his tranquillity during his whole reign, 
but bred disgust towards his spouse herself, and poisoned all his domestic enjoye 
ments. Though virtuous, amiable, and obsequious to the last degree, she 
never met with a proper return of affection, or even of complaisance, from 
her husband; and the malignant ideas of faction still, in his sullen mind, 
prevailed over all the sentiments of conjugal teuderness.”’ 

8. Henry (1790). “Henry did not relish these rejoicings; on the con- 
trary they gave great disgust to his jealous and sullen spirit; as they con- 
vinced him that the house of York wus still the favourite of the people, 
and that his young and beautiful consort possessed a greater share of their 
affections than himself. This, it is said, deprived her of the affections of 
her husband, who treated her unkindly during her life.” 

4. Thomas Heywood (Preface to the Song of the Lady Bessy, p. 15.), 
(1829). “It was a match of policy; and the gentle and unoffending queen, 
after a life rendered miserable by the dislike in which the king held her in 
common with the whole of the house of York, and having given birth to 
three sons and four daughters, died in the Tower, A. p. 1503, in the 87th 
year of her age,” &c. 

“T have not met” (says Dr. Lingard, after quoting a passage of opposite 
tendency) “ with any good proof of Henry’s dislike of Elizabeth, so often 
mentioned by later writers. Inthe MS. of André and the journals of the 
Herald they appear as if they entertained a real affection for each other.” 
(Vol. v. p. 828.) 

If Bacon be, as I suppose he is the sole authority upon which these 
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and continued his journey to York. At York! there 
came fresh and more certain advertisement that the 
Lord Lovell was at hand with a great power of men, 
and that the Staffords were in arms in Worcestershire, 
and had made their approaches to the city of Worces- 
ter to assail it. The King, as a prince of great and 
profound judgment, was not much moved with it; for 
that he thought it was but a rag or remnant of Boe- 
worth Field, and had nothing in it of the main party 
' of the house of York. But he was more doubtful of 
: the raising of forces to resist the rebels, than of the 
resistance itself ;? for that he was in a core of people 
whose affections he suspected. But the action endur- 
ing no delay, he did speedily levy and send against the 
Lord Lovell to the number of three thousand men, ill 
armed but well assured (being taken some few out of 
his own train, and the rest out of the tenants and fol- 
lowers of such as were safe to be trusted), under the 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford. And as his manner 
was to send his pardons rather before the sword than 
after, he gave commission to the Duke to proclaim 
pardon to all that would come in: which the Duke, 
upon his approach to the Lord Lovell’s camp, did per- 
form. And it fell out as the King expected ; the her- 
alds were the great ordnance. For the Lord Lovell, 
upon proclamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a time with Sir 

1So Polydore Vergil. According to the journal of a herald who ac- 
companied the progress (printed in Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iv., from 
Cott. MSS. Jul. B. xii.), which is better authority, news reached the king 
at Pontefract that Lord Lovel had passed him on the road, and was pre- 
paring to surprise him at York. 

34. ¢. than that the rebels might easily be resisted. ‘‘ Magis autem soli- 


‘situm eum habuit copiarum delectus quibus resisteret rebellibus quam tpsorum 
rebellium debellatio." 
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fallen out oft,) but for the manner and circumstance 
of it, especially in the beginnings. ‘Therefore we shall 
make our judgment upon the things themselves, as 
they give light one to another, and (as we can) dig 
truth out of the mine. The King was green in his 
estate; and contrary to his own opinion and desert 
both, was not without much hatred throughout the 
realm. The root of all was the discountenancing of 
tthe house of York, which the general body of the 
realm still affected. This did alienate the hearts of 
the subjects from him daily more and more, especially 
when they saw that after his marriage, and after a son 
born, the King did nevertheless not so much as pro- 
ceed to the coronation of the Queen,! not vouchsafing 
~ her the honour of a matrimonial crown; for the coro- 
: nation of her was not till almost two years after, when 
“danger had taught him what to do. But much more, 
when it was spread abroad (whether by error or the 
cunning of malcontents) that the King had a purpose 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet closely in the 
Tower: whose case was so nearly paralleled with that 
of Edward the Fourth’s children, in respect of the 
blood, like age, and the very place of the Tower, as it 
did refresh and reflect upon the King a most odious 
resemblance, as if he would be another King Richard. 
And all this time it was still whispered everywhere, 
that at least one of the children of Edward the Fourth 
was living. Which bruit was cunningly fomented by 
such as desired innovation. Neither was the King’s 
nature and customs greatly fit to disperse these mists ; 
but contrariwise he had a fashion rather to create 


1 Nihilominus coronationem regina awe (que conjunctim cum coronatione 
propria ab omnibus primo erat spectata) adhuc distulisse. 
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with the true person according to whose pattern he 
should shape his counterfeit, should think it possible 
for him to instruct his player, either in gesture and 
fashions, or in recounting past matters of his life and 
education, or in fit answers to questions, or the like, 
any ways to come near the resemblance of him whom 
he was to represent. For this lad was not to person- 
ate one that had been long before taken out of his 
cradle, or conveyed away in his infancy, known to 
few; but a youth that till the age almost of ten years 
had been brought up in a court where infinite eyes 
had been upon him. For King Edward, touched with 
remorse of his brother the Duke of Clarence’s death, 
would not indeed restore his son (of whom we speak) 
to be Duke of Clarence, but yet created him Earl of 
Warwick, reviving his honour on the mother’s side, 
and used him honourably during his time, though 
Richard the Third afterwards confined him. So that 
it cannot be, but that some great person, that knew 
particularly and familiarly Edward Plantagenet, had a 
hand in the business, from whom the priest might take 
his aim. That which is most probable, out of the pre- 
‘cedent and subsequent acts, is, that it was the Queen 
_ sDowager from whom this action had the principal 
* gource and motion. For certain it is, she was a busy 
negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing-chamber 
had the fortunate conspiracy for the King against King 
Richard the Third been hatched ; which the King 
knew, and remembered perhaps but too well; and was 
at this time extremely discontent with the King, think- 
ing her daughter (as the King handled the matter) not 
advanced but depressed: and none could hold the book 
so well to prompt and instruct this stage-play, as she 
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pretences, — that she had delivered her two daughturs 
out of sanctuary to King Richard, contrary to promise. 
Which proceeding being even at that time taxed for 
rigorous and undue, both in matter and manner, makes 
it very probable there was some greate: matter against 
her, which the King upon reason of policy and to 
avoid envy would not publish. It is likewise no small 
argument that there was some secret in it and some 
suppressing of examinations, for that the priest Simon 
himself after he was taken was never brought to exe 
ecution ; no not so much as to public trial (as many 
clergymen were upon less treasons); but was only 
shut up close in a dungeon. Add to this that after 
the Earl of Lincoln (a principal person of the house 
of York) was slain in Stoke-field, the King opened 
himself to some of his counsel, that he was sorry for 
the Earl’s death, because by him (he said) he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. 

But to return to the narration itself: Simon did first 
instruct his scholar for the part of Richard Duke of 
York, second son to King Edward the Fourth; and 
this was at such time as it was voiced that the King 
purposed to put to death Edward Plantagenet prisoner 
in the Tower, whereat there was great murmur. But 
hearing soon after a general bruit that Plantagenet had 
escaped out of the Tower,) and thereby finding him 
‘laughter in November 1489 (Lel. iv. p. 249). It probably is true that she 
was not much at court, but lived in retirement; for which there may have 
been many reasons. She was growing old; the King's mother was gener- 
ally with the Queen; and it often happens that the mother and the mother 
in-law can live more comfortably at a little distance from each other. The 
King may have been obliged to choose which of the two he would have in 
his house, — his own mother or his wife's. 


' Polydore says, in carcere interiisse. In this Bacon seeins to have 
followed Ha!l, who says the rumour was that he had broken ont of prison. 
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and by the carriage of his youth, that expressed a 
natural princely behaviour) as, joined perhaps with 
some inward vapours of ambition and affection in the 
Earl’s own mind, left him fully possessed that it was 
the true Plantagenet. The Earl presently communi 
cated the matter with some of the nobles and others 
there, at the first secretly. But finding them of like 
affection to himself, he suffered it of purpose to vent 
and pass abroad; because they thought it not safe ta 
resolve, till they had a taste of the people’s inclination. 
But if the great ones were in forwardness, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantasm 
with incredible affection ; partly out of their great 
devotion to the house of York, partly out of a proud 
humour in the nation to give a King to the realm of 
England. Neither did the party in this heat of affec- 
tion much trouble themselves with the attainder of 
George Duke of Clarence; having newly learned by 
the King’s example that attainders do not interrupt the 
conveying of title to the crown. And as for the 
daughters of King Edward the Fourth, they thought 
King Richard had said enough for them;} and took 
them to be but as of the King's party, because they 
were in his power and at his disposing. So that with 
marvellous consent and applause, this counterfeit Plan- 
, tagenet was brought with great solemnity to the castle 
‘of Dublin, and there saluted, served, and honoured as 
King; the boy becoming it well, and doing nothing 
that did bewray the baseness of his condition. And 
within a few days after he was proclaimed King in 


12. e. the example of Richard had shown that their claim was no insu- 
permble impediment. The Latin is faller— facile innitebantur repulea 
quam a Rege Richardo hereditate regni summota, tulissent. 
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, The next was, that Edward Plantagenet, then close 
prisoner in the Tower, should be, in the most public 
and notorious manner that could be devised, shewed 
‘unto the people: in part to discharge the King of the 
envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been put 
to death privily in the Tower; but chiefly to make 
the people see the levity and imposture of the proceed- 
ings of Ireland, and that their Plantagenet was indeed 
but a puppet or a counterfeit. 

The third was, that there should be again pro- 
claimed a general pardon to all that would reveal their 
offences! and submit themselves by a day; and that 
this pardon should be conceived in so ample and lib- 
eral a manner, as no high-treason (no not against 
the King’s own person) should be excepted. Which 
.though it might seem strange, yet was it not so toa 
‘wise King, that knew his greatest dangers were not 
‘from the least treasons, but from the greatest. These 
resolutions of the King and his counsel were immedi- 

_ately put in execution. And first, the Queen Dow- 
ager was put into the monastery of Bermondsey, and 
all her estate seized into the King’s hands: whereat 
there was much wondering; that a weak woman, for 
the yielding to the menaces and promises of a tyrant, - 
after such a distance of time (wherein the King 
had shown no displeasure nor alteration), but much 
more after so happy a marriage between the King and 
‘her daughter, blessed with issue male, should upon a 


there agninst her will, it may be imputed perhaps to his natural aversion 
to see a good thing thrown away. Her pensivun may possibly have been 
given upon condition that she should not pay for lodgings when she might 
have them for nothing. See note p. 78. 

1 This condition is not mentioned by the earlier historians Polydore 
eays, Qui in officio deinceps permanserint. 








‘ 
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wards again, upon the rise of the wheel, when she had 
a King to her son-in-law, and was made grandmother 
to a grandchild of the best sex, yet was she (upon 
dark and unknown reasons, and no less strange pre- 
tences,) precipitated and banished the world into a 
nunnery; where it was almost thought dangerous to 
visit her or see her; and where not long after she 
ended her life ;1 but was by the King’s commandment 
buried with the King her husband at Windsor. She 
was foundress of Queen’s College in Cambridge. For 
this act the King sustained great obloquy, which nev- 
ertheless (besides the reason of state) was somewhat 
sweetened to him by a great confiscation. 

About this time also, Edward Plantagenet was upon 
a Sunday brought throughout all the principal streets 
of London, to be seen of the people. And having 
passed*the view of the streets, was conducted to Paul’s 
Church in? solemn procession, where great store of 
people were assembled. And it was provided also in 
good fashion, that divers of the nobility and others of 
quality (especially of those that the King most sus- 
pected, and knew the person of Plantagenct best) had 
communication with the young gentleman by the way,® 
and entertained him with speech and discourse, which 
in perpetual oblivion for the fulseness and shamefulness of it.’’ The orig- 
inal was removed from the Rolls and burned, and all copies destroyed. 
And as the proceeding did not, it seems, involve the restitution of her 
forfeited lands, Henry, on the 4th and 5th of March, 1485-6, granted her 
th> compensation mentioned in note 1. p. 78. 

1 In 1492. 

3 Here we recover the MS. 

8 This is Polydore’s statement. It seems however that besides being 
thus publicly exhibited, he was kept for some time in the beginning of 


February, 1486-7, about the court at Sheen. The Herald (Cott. Jul. xii 
p. 28.) says that Lord Lincoln “ daily spake with him at Sheen, afore his 


departing.” 
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him): but the King having tasted of the envy of the 
people for his imprisonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more distastes of that 
_kind by the imprisonment of De la Pole also; the 
rather thinking it policy to conserve him as a corrival 
unto the other. The Earl of Lincoln was induced to 
participate with the action of Ireland, not lightly upon 
the strength of the proceedings there, which was but 
a bubble; but upon letters from the Lady Margaret 
of Burgundy, in whose succours and declaration for the. 
enterprise there seemed to be a more solid foundation, 
both for reputation and forces. Neither did the Earl 
refrain the business for that he knew the pretended 
Plantagenet to be but an idol. But contrariwise he 
was more glad it should be the false Plantagenet than 
the true ; because the false being sure to fall away of 
himself, and the true to be made sure of by the King, 
it might open and pave a fair and prepared way to his 
own title. With this resolution he sailed secretly into 
Flanders,! where was a little before arrived the Lord 
Lovell, leaving a correspondence here in England with 
Sir Thomas Broughton,? a man of great power and 
dependencies in Lancashire. For before this time,® 
‘when the pretended Plantagenet was first received in 


1 This must have been a little after Candlemas. “And after Candell- 
masse the King at Shene had a great counsell of his lords both spielx 
and templx... and at that counseill was the Erle of Lincoln, which incon- 
tinently after the said counseil departed the lande and went into Flaun- 
ders,” &c. (Cott. MSS., ubi supra.) 

2 Qui consiliorum suorum teluti procuratorem in Anglia reliquerat Thomam 
B. de. . 

8 The translation adds — (¢ supra diximus), referring to the messengers 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph. In the MS. the words “ (as 
we said before)" inserted after ‘“ Lady Margaret," have a line drawn 
through them. 


2 Wr 
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fore with great violence of affection she embraced this 
overture. And upon counsel taken with the Earl of 
Lincoln and the Lord Lovell, and some other of the 
party, it was resolved with all speed, the two lords 
assisted with a regiment of two thousand Almains, 
being choice and veteran bands, under the command 
of Martin Swart (a valiant and experimented captain) 
should pass over into Ireland to the new King ; hop- 
ing that when the action should have the face of a 
received and settled regality (with such a second per 
son as the Earl of Lincoln, and the conjunction and 
reputation of foreign succours), the fame of it would 
embolden and prepare all the party of the confederates 
and malcontents within the realm of England to give 
them assistance when they should come over there. 
And for the person of the counterfeit, it tas 
that if all things succeeded well he should be put 
down, and the true Plantagenet received; wherein 
nevertheless the Earl of Lincoln had his particular 
hopes. After they were come into Ireland,! (and that 
the party took courage by secing themselves together 
in a body,) they grew very confident of success ; con- 
ceiving and discoursing amongst themselves, that they 
went in upon far better cards? to overthrow King 
Henry, than King Henry had to overthrow King 
Richard: and that if there were not a sword drawn 
against them in Ireland, it was a sign the swords in 
England would be soon sheathed or beaten down. 
And first, for a bravery upon this accession of power, 


1In the beginning of Lent, according to the Herald (Cott. MSS. adi 
sup.) which would be in the beginning of March. Ash Wednesday fell 
that year on the 2&th of February. 

@ Cupiis multo majoribus instructos. 
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he should be assailed both upon the east parts of the 
kingdom of England by some impression from Flan- 
ders,! and upon the north-west out of Ireland: and 
therefore having ordered musters to be made in both 
parts, and having provisionally designed two generals, 
Jasper Earl of Bedford, and Jqhn Earl of Oxford 
(meaning himself also to go in person where the affairs 
should most require it), and nevertheless not expecting 
any actual invasion at that time (the winter being far 
on”), he took his journey himself towards Suffolk and 
Norfolk, for the confirming of those parts. And being 
come to St. Edmond’s-bury, he understood that Thomas 
Marquis of Dorset (who had been one of the pledges 
in France) was hasting towards him to purge himself 
of some accusations which had been made against him. 
But the King though he kept an ear for him, yet was 
the time so doubtful, that he sent the Earl of Oxford 
to meet him and forthwith to carry him to the Tower, 
with a fair message nevertheless that he should bear 
that disgrace with patience ; for that the King meant 
not his hurt, but only to preserve him from doing hurt 
either to the King’s service or to himself; and that the 
King should always be able (when he had cleared him- 
self) to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmond’s-bury he went to Norwich, where 
he kept his Christmas. And from thence he went 

1 Factd invasione a copiis e Flandrit. 

3 Bacon in all this narrative follows Polydore Vergil; who mistook the 
time of the year; thinking that all this took place before Christmas. It 
npp2ars from the Herald’s narrative (which may be considered a conclu- 
sive authority on such a point) that the King began his journey towards 
Suifolk in “the second week in Lent:’’ which was the second week in 
March. (Cott. MS. ubi sup.) 


8 So Polydore: a mistake. It was Enster, not Christmas, that he kept 
at Norwich. (Cott. MSS. wbi sup.) Bacon seems to have felt the difficulty 
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cept some stragglers of the enemies, by whom he might 
the better understand the particulars of their progress 
and purposes; which was accordingly done; though 
the King otherways was not without intelligence from 
espials in the camp. 

The rebels took their way towards York without 
spoiling the country or any act of hostility, the better 
to put themselves into favour of the people and to per- 
sonate their King (who no doubt out of a princely 
feeling was sparing and compassionate towards his sub- 
jects). But their snow-ball did not gather as it went. 
For the people came not in to them; neither did any 
rise or declare themselves in other parts of the king- 
dom for them; which was caused partly by the good 
taste that the King had given his people of his govern- 
ment, joined with the reputation of his felicity; and 
partly for that it was an odious thing to the people of 
England to have a King brought in to them upon the 


' shoulders of Irish and Dutch, of which their army was 


in substance compounded. Neither was it a thing done 
with any great judgment on the party of the rebels, 
for them to take their way towards York ; considering 
that howsoever those parts had formerly been a nursery 
of their friends, yet it was there where the Lord Lovell 
had so lately disbanded ; and where the King’s pres- 
ence had a little before qualified discontents. The 


‘Earl of Lincoln, deceived of his hopes of the coun- 


try’s! concourse unto him (in which case he would 
have temporised) and seeing the business past retreat,” 


1 Pypulum enim ad se certatim confuxurum sibi promiserat. The MS. and 
Ed. 1622 also have “ countries;'’ meaning I think “ of the countrie,"”’ not 
‘of the countries." 

2“ Retraict * in the MS.: sine receptu in the translation. 
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resolution, and marched speedily, so as he put himself 
between the enemies’ camp and Newark ; being loth 
their army should get the commodity of that town. 
The Earl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day 
unto a little village called Stoke, and there encamped 
.that night, upon the brow or hanging of a hill. The 
King the next day! presented him battle upon the 
plain (the fields there being open and champion). 
The Earl courageously came down and joined battle 
with him. Concerning which battle the relations that 
are left unto us are so naked and negligent (though it 
be an action of so recent memory) as they rather de- 
clare the success of the day than the manner of the 
fight. They say that the King divided his army 
into three battails, whereof the vant-guard only well 
strengthened with wings came to fight:? that the fight 
was fierce and obstinate, and lasted three hours before 
. the victory inclined either way ; save that judgment 
might be made by that the King’s vant-cuard of itself 
maintained fight against the whole power of the ene- 
mies (the other two battails remaining out of action) 
what the success was like to be in the end: that Mar- 
tin Swart with his Germans performed bravely, and so 
did those few English that were on that side; neither 
did the Irish fail in courage or fierceness, but being al- 
most naked men, only armed with darts and skeins,® 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them ; 
insomuch as the furious slaughter of them was a great 
discouragement and appalment to the rest: that there 
died upon the place all the chieftains; that is, the Earl 


1 Saturday, June 16, 1487. 
2 The translation adds totumque exercitus hostilis impetum sustinuerat. 
8 Ensibus. 


Ce — el 
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or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards he was pre- 
ferred to be one of the King’s falconers. As to the 
priest, he was committed close prisoner, and heard 
of no more; the King loving to seal up his own dan- 
gers. 

After the battle the King went to Lincoln, where 
he caused supplications and thankegivings to be made 
for his deliverance and victory. And that his devo- 
tions might go round in circle, he sent his banner to be 
offered to our Lady of Walsingham, where before he 
made his vows. 

And thus delivered of this so strange an engine and 
new invention of fortune,! he returned to his former 


‘confidence of mind, thinking now that all his misfor 


| 


tunes had come at once. But it fell unto him? accord- 


Ing to the speech of the common people in the begin- 


ning of his reign, that said, Jt was a token he should 
reign en labour, because his reign began with a sickness 
of sweat. But howsoever the King thought himself 
now in the haven,® yet such was his wisdom, as his 
confidence did seldom darken his foresight, especially 
in things near-hand ; and therefore, awakened by so 
fresh and unexpected dangers, he entered into due con- 
sideration as well how to weed out the partakers of the 
former rebellion, as to kill the seeds of the like in time 
to come: and withal to take away all shelters and har. 
bours for discontented persons, where they might hatch 
and foster rebellions which afterwards might gather 
strength and motion. 

And first he did yet again make a progress from 


1 Tam tnsign: fortune machina (que in eum tntentata fuerat). 
2 Sothe MS. The edition of 1622 has “ fell out.” 
8 Ed. 1622 has “a haven." 
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willing to give some contentment in that kind (at least 
in ceremony), he resolved at last! to proceed to the 
coronation of his Queen. And therefore at his coming 
to London, where he entered in state, and in a kind of 
triumph, and celebrated his victory with two days of 
devotion, (for the first day he repaired to Paul’s, and 
had the hymn of Ze Deunt sung, and the morrow after 
he went in procession, and heard the sermon at the 
Cross,) the Queen was with great solemnity crowned 
at Westminster, the twenty-fifth of November,? in the 
third year of his reign, which was about two years 
after the marriage (like an old christening that had 
stayed long for godfathers) ; which strange and un- 
usual distance of time made it subject to every man’s 
note that it was an act against his stomach, and put 
upon him by necessity and reason of state. Soon after, 
to shew that it was now fair weather again, and that 
the imprisonment of Thomas Marquis Dorset was 
rather upon suspicion of the time than of the man, 
he the said Marquis was set at liberty, without ex- 
amination or other circumstance. | 

At that time also the King sent an ambassador unto 
Pope Innocent, signifying unto him this his marriage ; 
and that now like another Aineas he had passed 


1 We learn from the Hernid’s narrative (Cott. MSS. Jul. xi fo. 28.) that 
the resolution was taken at Warwick in September. The King und Queen 
left Warwick on Saturday, October 27, and entered London on the 8rd of. 
November. 

2 There was a Parliament sitting at the time, which Bacon does not 
seem to have known. We lear from the Herald (Cott. MSS., abe sup. fo. 
40. 6.) tnt the coronation festivities were ended (27th November) sooner 
than they would have been, by reason of “the great business of the Par- 
liament.””. This was Henry’s second Parliament. It met on the 9th of 
the month, and voted (in consideration of the rebellion just suppressed, 
I suppose, as well as of the Queen's coronation) two fifteenths and tenths. 
Stowe knew nothing of this Parliament 
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treason, the King might appoint him keepers to look 
to him in sanctuary.) 

The King also, for the better securing of his estate 
against mutinous and malcontented subjects (whereof 
he saw the realm was full) who might have their 
refuge into Scotland (which was not under key as the 
ports were), for that cause rather than for any doubt 
of hostility from those parts, before his coming to Lon- 
don, when he was at Newcastle, had sent a solemn 
ambassage unto James the Third, King of Scotland, 
to treat and conclude a peace with him. The ambas- 
sadors were, Richard Foxe Bishop of Exeter, and Sir 
Richard Edgcombe comptroller of the King’s house, 
who were honourably received and entertained there. 
But the King of Scotland labouring of the same disease 
‘that King Henry did (though more mortal as after 
.wards appeared), that is, discontented subjects apt to 
rise and raise tumult, although in his own affection he 
did much desire to make a peace with the King, yet 
finding his nobles averse and not daring to displease 
them, concluded only a truce for seven years ;? giv- 


14. e. keepers within the sanctuary. Custodes et intra asylum apponere 
qué ejus dicta et facta ubservarent. 

2 This is Polydore Vergil’s statement, who eeems to have known nothing 
of the real subject of this treaty. It appears from Rymer that a truce 
between England and Scotland for three years, counting from the 8rd of 
July, 1486, had been negotiated during the King’s first progress into the 
northern counties in the spring of that year, when he was engaged in eub- 
duing Lord Lovel's rebellion; which truce was still in force. On the 7th 
cf November, 1487, which was a few days afier the King’s return to Lon- 
don from his second progress into those counties, commissioners were ap- 
pointed to treat of certain intermarriages between the two royal funilies ; it 
being proposed that the Scotch King should marry Elizabeth, Eaward the 
Fourth’s widow; and that the Duke of Rothsay should marry one of her 
daughters, and the Marquis of Ormond another. By these commissioners 
a trenty was shortly concluded, by which it was agreed in the first place 
vhat the existing truce should be continued to the Ist of September, 1489 
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King Charles was not a little inflamed with an am- 
bition to re-purchase and re-annex that duchy ; which 
his ambition was a wise and well-weighed ambition ; 
not like unto the ambitions of his succecding enter 
prises of Italy. For at that time, being newly come 
to the crown, he was somewhat guided by his father’s 
counsels ; (counsels not counsellors, for his father was 
his own counsel, and had few able men about him ;) 
and that King (he knew well) had ever distasted the 
designs of Italy, and in particular had an eye upon 
Brittaine. There were many circumstances that did 
feed the ambition of Charles with pregnant and appar- 
ent hopes of success. The Duke of Brittaine old, and 
entered into a lethargy, and served with mercenary 
counsellors, father of two only daughters, the one 
sickly and not like to continue. King Charles him- 
self in the flower of his age,? and the subjects of 
France at that time? well trained for war, both for 
leaders and soldiers (men of service being not yet 
worn out since the wars of Lewis against Burgundy). 
He found himself also in peace with all his neighbour 
princes. As for those that might oppose to his enter- 
prise; Maximilian King of Romans, his rival in the 
same desires (as well for the duchy as the daughter), 
feeble in means; and King Henry of England as well 


1 The difference is perhaps best explained by supposing that the lattee 
ambitions were his own, while these were his sister's, the princess Anne, 
Duchess of Bourbon; under whose guardianship Charles, who was only 
fourteen when he came to the throne in 1488, had been placed by his 
father; and by whom modern historians suppose him to have been entirely 
guided during all the enrly stages of this business. 

2 Rather in the blossom than the flower. In the summer of 1487 he was 
still only eighteen. 

8 Pro ratione ejus temporis in the translation: which would mean “foe 
that time." 
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towns from him ;’ which was done in a kind of pri- 
vacy and inwardness towards the King; as if the 
French King did not esteem him for an outward or 
formal confederate, but as one that had part in his 
affections and fortunes, and with whom he took pleas- 
ure to communicate his business. After this compli- 
ment and some gratulation for the King’s victory, they 
fell to their errand: declaring to the King, that their 
master was enforced to enter into a just and necessary: 
war with the Duke of Brittaine, for that he had re- 
ceived and succoured those that -were traitors and 
declared enemies unto his person and state: That they 
were no mean distressed and calamitous persons that 
fled to him for refuge, but of so great quality, as it 
was apparent that they came not thither to protect 
their own fortune, but to infest and invade his; the 
head of them being the Duke of Orleans, the first 
Prince of the blood and the second person of France: 
That therefore rightly to understand it, it was rather on 
their master’s part a defensive war than an offensive, 
as that that could not be omitted or forborne if he ten- 
dered the conservation of his own estate; and that it 
was not the first blow that made the war invasive (for 
that no wise Prince would stay for), but the first prov- 
ocation, or at least the first preparation ; nay that this 
war was rather a suppression of rebels than a war 
with a just enemy; where the case is, that his subjects 
traitors” are received by the Duke of Brittaine his 


1 In oppidis quibuedam que invaserat Maximilianus recipiendis. He had 
retaken St. Omers on the 27th of May, and Therouane on the 26th of Jaly. 
{Sism. xv. p. 99.) 

2In the edition of 1622 these words are printed thus: “his subjects, 
traitors, nre received,’ &c. In the MS. there is no comma before or after 
traitors. And this I believe expresses the intended construction better. 
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assured it would not divert King Henry of England 
from doing that that was just, nor ever embark him 
in so ill-grounded a quarrel: Therefore since this 
war which their master was now to make was but 
to deliver himself‘from imminent dangers, their King 
hoped the King would shew the like affection to the 
conservation of their master’s estate, as their master 
had (when’ time was) shewed to the King’s acquisition 
of his Kingdom: At the least that according to the 
inclination which the King had ever professed of peace, 
he ‘would look on and stand neutral; for that their 
master could not with reason press him to undertake 
part in the war, being so newly settled and recovered 
from intestine seditions. But touching the mystery of 
re-annexing of the duchy of Brittaine to the crown 
of France, either by war or by marriage with the 
daughter of Brittaine, the ambassadors bare aloof from 
_it as from a rock, knowing that it made most against 
them ; and therefore by all means declined any men- 
tion thereof, but contrariwise interlaced in their con- 
ference with the King the assured purpose of their 
master to match with the daughter of Maximilian’; 
and entertained the King also with some wandering 
discourses ! of their King’s purpose to recover by arms 


1 This point is not mentioned by Polydore Vergil; who seems to have 
been the only authority with previous historians for all these transactions. 
And hence it would appear that Bacon had some independent source of 
information. The rest he might have inferred from Polydore’s narrative: 
but this (unless he had some other authority) he must have invented ; 
which he could have no object in doing. The thing is worth remarking; 
because as Bacon undoubtedly composed the speeches in this history on 
the Thucydidean principle, (w¢ dv édoxovy éuol Exaoros repl tay det te- 
voyriy 7a dedvra pddor’ elrecv, tyouévy bre byybrata tH¢ Evpruone ywe- 
unc tay dAnddc AcxVEvrwv,) it might be suspected that he framed his 
narrative upon the same principle; and if he had nothing besides Poty 
dore and the old chroniclers (who do little more than translate Polydore) 
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to go on pilgrimage, for so good an effect; and con- 
cluded that in this great affair, which he took so much 
to heart, he would express himself more fully! by an 
ambassage, which he would speedily dispatch unto the 
French King for that purpose. And in this sort the 
French ambassadors were dismissed: the King avoid- 
ing to understand any thing touching the re-annexing 
of Brittaine, as the ambassadors had avoided to men 
tion it; save that he gave a little touch of it in the 
word envy. And so it was, that the King was neither 
so shallow nor so ill advertised as not to perceive the 
intention of the French for the investing himself of 
Brittaine. But first, he was utterly unwilling (how- 
soever he gave out) to enter into a war with France. 
A fame of a war he liked well, but not an achievement ; 
for the one he thought would make him richer, and the 
other poorer; and he was possessed with many secret 
fears? touching his own people ; which he was therefore 


1 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits “ fully.” 

2 He had also a special reason for delaying a war with France at this 
time, which is not mentioned in the histories, but may be gathered from 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Hen. VII. During the spring of 1488 some 
danger was hanging over his own coasts, probably from Ireland. From 
entries in the Calendar dated the 19th and 20th of February (1487-8) we 
find that forces were then “ about to proceed to sea in three Spanish ships 
in resistance of the King’s enemies,’ under command of Sir Charles Som- 
erset. And again on the 4th of May following we find writs for the im- 
presamnent of soldiers, &c.,— “an armed force being about to be sent 
nguinst the King's enemies congregnting on the sen,’? — also under com 
snand of Sir Charles Somerset. (See vol. ii. p. 180.) 

Who these enemies were, the Calendar does not state; but a previous 
entry in the same volume (p. 105), though of later date, indicates the 
quarter from which danger was to be ferred. On the 25th of May a writ 
was issued to Richard Eggecombe, Kut. the King's counsellor and comp- 
troller of his household, empowering him “to asaure to such as come from 
Treland to treat on matters concerning the sound rule of peace in that lard, a 
safe advent, stay, and return;”’ and further “ to admit to the King’s grace 
all subjects of the said land that may submit themselves," &c. And at 
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and situate so opportunely to annoy England either 
for coast or trade.'' But the King’s hopes were, that 
partly by negligence, commonly imputed to the French, 
(especially in the court of a young King?) ; and partly 
by the native power of Brittaine itself, which was not 
small; but chiefly in respect of the great party that the 
Duke of Orleans had in the kingdom of France, and 
thereby means to stir up civil troubles to divert the 
French King from the enterprise of Brittaine ;® and 
lastly in regard of the power of Maximilian, who was 
corrival to the French King in that pursuit; the enter- 
prise would either bow to a peace or break in itself. 
In all which the King measured and valued things 
amiss, as afterwards appeared. He sent therefore forth- 
with to the French King, Christopher Urswick his 
chaplain, a person by him much trusted and employed; 
choosing him the rather because he was a church- 
man, as best sorting with an embassy of pacification ; 
and giving him also a commission, that if the French 
King consented to treat, he should thence repair to the 
Duke of Brittaine and ripen the treaty on both parts. 
Urswick made declaration to the French King much to 
the purpose of the King’s answer to the French am- 
bassadors here, instilling also tenderly some overture 
of receiving to grace the Duke of Orleans, and some 
taste of conditions of accord. But the French King on 
the other side proceeded not sincerely, but with a great 
deal of art and dissimulation in this treaty, having for his 
eni to gain time, and so put off the English succours, 

1 Sice bello, sire impediendo commercium. 

2 This parenthesis ig omitted in the translation. 

8 The edition of 1622 has n full stop after Brittaine: obviously a mie- 


print. I have followed the punctuation of the MS.; which certainly has 
a semicolon, though not clearly written 
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land) rather brave troops for his succours than a vain 
treaty of peace. And if the King could forget the 
good offices of the Duke done unto him aforetime, yet 
he knew well he would in his wisdom consider of the 
future, how much it imported his own safety and repu- 
tation both in foreign parts and with his own people, 
not to suffer Brittaine (the old confederates of Eng 
land) to be swallowed up by France, ard so many good 
ports and strong towns upon the coast be in the com- 
mand of so potent a neighbour King, and so ancient 
an enemy: And therefore humbly desired the King 
to think of this business as his own: and therewith 
brake off, and denied any farther conference for treaty. 

Urswick returned first to the French King, and 
related to him what had passed. Who finding things 
to sort to his desire, took hold of them ; and said, That 
the ambassador might perceive now that which he for 
his part partly imagined before: That considering in 
what hands the Duke of Brittaine was, there would be 
no peace but by a mixed: treaty of furce and persua- 
sion: And therefore he would go on with one, and 
desired the King not to desist from the otha: But 
for his own part, he did faithfully promise to be still in 
the King’s power, to rule him in the matter of peace. 
This was accordingly represented unto the King by 
Urswick at his return, and in such a fashion as if the 
treaty were in no sort desperate, but rather stayed for 
a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and beat 
the party of Brittaine more pliant; whereupon there 
passed continually packets and despatches between the 
two Kings, from the one out of desire, and from the 
other out of dissimulation, about the negotiation of 

1 Cupide sed candide 
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no great judgment, yet had that, that he could disseau- 
ble home!) the more he did urge the prosecution of 
the war, the more he did at the same time urge the 
solicitation of the peace ; insomuch as during the siege 
of Nantes, after many letters and particular messages, 
the better to maintain his dissimulation and to refresh 
the treaty, he sent Bernard Daubigny,? a person of 
good quality, to the King, earnestly to desire him to 
make an end of the business howsoever. The King 
was no less ready to revive and quicken the treaty ; 
and thereupon sent three commissioners, the Abbot of 
Abingdon, Sir Richard Tunstall, and Chaplain Ure- 
wick formerly employed, to do their utmost endeavour 
to manage the treaty roundly and strongly. 

About this time the Lord Woodvile (uncle to the 
Queen) a valiant gentleman and desirous of honour, 
sued to the King that he might raise some power of 
voluntaries under-hand, and without licence or pass- 


have been aware of, though it is mentioned by D’Argentré, xiii. 41., and 
which Henry must have known, namely, that the Duke of Brittany did 
at that very time (24th Sept. 1487) formally entertain Maximilian's suit 
for his daughter. 

But though it is not true that Charles was investing Nantes while the 
negotiations which Bacon is here speaking of were proceeding, it is true 
that he was preparing a fresh invasion of Brittany. (See Daru, iii. p. 184.) 
The inaccuracy therefore does not in this case affect the substantial truth 
of the narrative. 

1 Sed tamen qui simulationum artes in sinu pairis optime didicerat. 

2 Bernardum Dobenensem, honestum equitem, according to Polydore. We 
learn from the Herald (Lel. iv. p. 236.) that “the Lorde Dawbeney, em- 
bassator of Fraunce"’ was at Windsor on Twelfth Even, 1487-8: which 
may have been the occasion Polydore was thinking of. The embassy 
which he represents as sent by Henry in answer (after some delay, it 
seems, from the illness of one of the commissioners) was despatche] on 
the 17th of March, 1487-8. See Rymer. This Bernurdus Dobenensis was, 
I suppose, Bernard Stewart, Lord Aubigny; a gentleman of Scotch ex- 
traction; who commanded the body or French soldicrs that accompanie.l 
Henry to England. See Tytler’s Hist. of Scotl. vol. iv. p. 206. 
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the Duke of Brittaine! and found things in no other 
terms than they were before. Upon their return they 
informed the King of the state of the affairs, and how 
far the French King was from any true meaning of 
peace, and therefore he was now to advise of some 
other course. Neither was the King himself led all 
this while with credulity merely, as was generally sup- 
posed. But his error was not so much facility of 
belief, as an ill-measuring of the forces of the other 
party. For (as was partly touched before) the 
King had cast the business thus with himself. He 
took it for granted in his own judgment that the war 
of Brittaine, in respect of the strength of the towns 
and of the party, could not speedily come to a period. 
For he conceived that the counsels of a war that was 
undertaken by the French King (then childless?) 
against an heir apparent of France, would be very 
faint and slow; and besides that it was not possible 
but that the state of France should be embroiled with 
some troubles and alterations in favour of the Duke 
of Orleans. He conceived likewise that Maximilian 


1 According to Lobineau, i. 783, who gives as his authority Regisire, an 
embassage consisting of the three commissioners above mentioned; viz. 
the Abbot of Abingdon, Sir Richard Tunstall, and Chaplain Urswick, — 
together with Dr. Wardes, — passed from France into Brittany in June, 
1488: which agrees with Sismondi’s statement, that from the Ist to the 
26th of June in that year hostilities were suspended in consequence of 
Henry's mediation. Polydore adds that the ambassadors, before they 
returned, renewed the truce between Henry and Charles for twelve 
months — (renovatis in duodecim menses cum Curolo induciis). ‘They prob- 
ably agreed upon the terms of the truce which was signed by Henry at 
Windsor on 14th July, 1488, (see Rymer) and was to continte from that 
day till the 17th of January, 1489-90. I do not however find any trace 
of the counterpart signed by Charles: and it is not improbable that it 
was interrupted before completion by the events which immediately 
followed. 

3 And unmarried. Ceelibe et sine liberis. 
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upon by the finer edges or points of wit. The King 
was likewise deceived in his two main grounds. For 
although he had reason to conceive that the counsel 
of France would be wary to put the King into a war 
against the heir apparent of France; yet he did not 
consider that Charles was not guided by any of the 
principal of the blood or nobility, but by mean men, 
who would make it their master-piece of credit and 
favour to give venturous counsels which no great 
or wise man durst or would. And for Maximilian, 
he was thought then a greater matter than he was; 
his unstable and necessitous courses? being not then 
known. . 

After consultation with ‘the ambassadors, who 
brought him no other news than he expected before 
(though he would not seem to know it till then), he 
presently summoned his Parliament,’ and in open Par 


1 The translation has “a tiris e concilio primariis." According to 
Comines, those who governed Charles during the first four years of his 
reign were “Le Duc et Duchesse de Bourbon, et un Chambellan appelé 
le seigneur de Graville, et autres chambelans, qui en ce temps eurent 
grand regne.”” (Liv. vii. c. 1.) 

2 Mores ejus instabiles, et cunatus 0b indigentiam suam fere semper inutiles. 

8 Polydore Vergil’s words are “ suorum principum conrocato concilio ;* 
by which he probably meant, as Hall certainly understood him to mean, 
that Henry summoned a Parliament. But as no Parliament was sum- 
moned between the 9th of November, 1487, and the 18th of January, 
1488-9; and us the series of negotiations above detailed could not have 
been gone through between September and November; and as this “ prin 
cipum concilium"’ is expressly mentioned as having met before the battle 
of St. Aubin, which was fought on the 28th of July, 1488; it is clear that 
if he supposed it to be a Parliament (aa indeed he must have done, for he 
speaks of laws being passed by it) he has made a mistake somewhere. In 
supposing that the succours which Henry sent to Brittany were despatched 
\Wmmedintely after the battle of St. Aubin, and before the death of the 
Duke of Brittarry, he was certainly mistaken. The Duke died on the 8th 
of September, 1488; the succours did not set out before March, 1488-9. 

Mod>*rn historians have pointed out or uvoided these mistakes; but have 
not, us if seems to me, discovered the true order and concatenation of 
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houses by his chancellor Morton! Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who spake to this effect. 


1 This fact is not mentioned by Polydore, nor I think by any of the 
Chroniclers; from which one may suspect that Bacon had some inde- 
pendent source of information with regard to this speech. The speech 
itself however is of course to be taken, not as a report of what the Chan- 
cellor really said, but as a representation of what Bacon imagined that 
such a person, in such circumstances, with such ends in view, would or 
should have said. ‘The same is to be understood of all the speeches in the 
book; the amount of invention varying inversely as the amount of aeteal 
information. If he had had a full report of the speech actually spoken, be 
would have given, not a transcript certainly, but the substance of it in the 
best and fewest words; still keeping the form of the first person. Where 
he had no means of knowing more than the general tenour and purpose of 
what was spoken, he would fill up the outline from his own head, and make 
® speech of such tenour and purpose, —the best he could. It is this which 
gives to these speeches their peculiar interest and value: they are so many 
statements of the case as Bacon conceived it, viewed from the point at 
which the speakers stood, and presented in a dramatic form. 

This, I need hardly add, is according to the old rule of historical com- 
position, practised by all the classical historians, and distinctly explained 
and avowed by Thucydides, the best and trustworthiest of them all; and 
Bacon could never have imagined that his speeclies would be taken in any 
other sense. But since I find Dr. Henry gravely recording his suspicion 
“that these speeches were made by the noble historian who hath recorded 
them;’? and the author of the chapter on “ National Industry” jo the 
Pictorial History of England criticising and commenting upon and drawing 
inferences from the words of this speech, as if it had been a document of 
the time; and Lord Campbell treating it as a blemish in the work that it 
is “ filled up with proclamations and long speeches,” (as if they were so 
much rubbish; when the speeches are in fact the most original part of it); 
— I must suppose that the thing is not so well understood now-a-days § as 
to make this note superfluous. 

Whether the practice is a good one or not, is another question. My own 
opinion is that the reader is less liable to be deceived by history written 
upon this principle than upon the modern plan, though the modern be ap- 
parently the more scrupulous. ‘The records of the past are not complete 
enough to enuble the most diligent historian to give a connected narrative, 
in which there shall not be many parts resting upon guesses or inferences 
or unauthenticated rumours. He may guess for himself, or he may report 
other people’s guesses; but guesses there must be. And if he be a wise 
man and curious about the truth, those portions of his narrative which 
have most of his own will probably be nearest the truth. ‘The advantage 
of the old practice is, that the invention appears in the undisguised form 
of invention; whereas the modern practice, by scrupulously eschewing 
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in all affairs that are of public nature at home or 
abroad. 

‘* Two therefore are the causes of your present as- 
sembling: the one a foreign business ; the other matters 
of government at home. 

‘The French King (as no doubt ye have heard) 
maketh at this present hot war upon the Duke of Brit- 
taine. His army is now before Nantes,’ and holdeth 
it straitly besieged, being the principal city, if not in 
ceremony and preeminence, yet in strength and wealth, 
of that duchy: ye may guess at his hopes, by his at- 
tempting of the hardest part of the war first. The 
cause of this war he knowcth best. He alledgeth the 
entertaining and succouring of the Duke of Orleans 
and some other French lords, whom the King taketh 
for his enemies. Others divine of other matters. Both 
parts have by their ambassadors divers times prayed 
the King’s aids; the French King, aids or neutrality ; 
the Britons, aids simply; for so their case requireth. 
The King, as a Christian Prince and blessed son of the 
holy church, hath offered himself as a mediator to treat 
a peace between them. The French King yieldeth to 


1 This is consistent with Polydore’s narrative: but it is a mistake, what- 
ever date you assign to “now.” The siege of Nantes had been raised on 
the 6th of August, 1487. (See note 1. p. 109.) The Chancellor however, 
speaking in November, 1488, had in fact a stronger case than could have 
been assigned to him at the time Bacon supposed him to be speaking. 
The victory of St. Aubin had given Charlies all, and more than all, he 
originally pretended. The party of the Duke of Orleans was overthrowns 
the Duke himself was his prisoner; he had been secured by treaty in the 
possession of all the places he had won; yet be was now, upon the Duke 
of Brittany's death, claiming the right of guardianship over the young 
Duchess, and in the mean time proceeding in his conquests and taking 
town after town in Brittany. (Sce Darn, iii. p. 148., and compare tha 
King’s letter to Lord Oxford, quoted in note p. 148.; which shows how far 
the I'rench had advanced into Brittany before the end of March, 1489.) 
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declare unto you, that they be the men unto whom ae 
is of all other friends and allies most bounden; the one 
having held over him his hand of protection from the 
tyrant ; the other having reached forth unto him his 
hand of help for the recovery of his kingdom ; so that 
his affection toward them in his natural person ts upon 
equal terms. And whereas you may have heard that 
his Grace was enforced to fly out of Brittaine into 
France for doubts of being betrayed ; his Grace would 
not in any sort have that reflect upon the Duke of 
Brittaine in defacement of his former benefits ; for that 
he is thoroughly informed that it was but the practice 
of some currupt persons about him, during the time of 
his sickness, altogether without his consent or privity. 
But howsoever these things do interest his Grace in his 
particular, yet he knoweth well that the higher bond 
that tieth him to procure by all means the safety and 
welfare of his loving subjects, doth disinteress him of 
these obligations of gratitude, otherwise than thus; 
that if his Grace be forced to make a war he do it 
without passion or ambition. 

‘‘For the consequence of this action towards this 
kingdom, it is much as the French King’s intention is. 
For if it be no more but to range his subjects to reason 
who bear themselves stout upon the strength of the 
Duke of Brittaine,' it is nothing to us. But if it be in 
the French King’s purpose, — or if it should not be in 
his purpose, yet if it shall follow all one as if it were 
sought, — that the French King shall make a province 
of Brittaine and join it to the crown of France ; then 
it is worthy the consideration how this may import 
England, as well in the increasement of the greatness 


1 This clause is omitted in the transl:tion. 
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(and yet pretext is never wanting to power) in regard 
the danger imminent to his own estate is such as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example; for that the example of that which is 
done in a man’s own defence cannot be dangerous, be- 
cause it is in another’s power to avoid it. But in all] 
this business, the King remits himself to your grave 
and mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely.” 

This was the effect of the Lord Chancellor’s speech 
touching the cause of Brittaine; for the King had 
commanded him to carry it so as to affect the Parlia- 
ment towards the business ; but without engaging the 
King in any express declaration. 

The Chancellor went on: 

‘‘ For that which may concern the government at 
home, the King hath commanded me to say unto you ; 
that he thinketh there was never any King (for the 
small time that he hath reigned) had greater and juster 
cause of the two contrary passions of joy and sorrow, 
than his Grace hath; joy, in respect of the rare and 
visible favours of Almighty God, in girting the impe- 
rial sword upon his side, and assisting the same his 
sword against all his enemies, and likewise in blessing 
him with so many good and loving servants and sub- 
jects, which have never failed to give him faithful 
counsel, ready obedience, and courageous defence ; sor- 
row, for that it hath not pleased God to suffer him to 
sheath his sword (as he greatly desired, otherwise than 
for administration of justice,) but that he hath been 
forced to draw it so oft, to cut off traitorous and 
disloyal subjects, whom it seems God hath left (a few 
amongst many good) as the Canaanites amongst the 
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subsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, and the 
draining out of our treasure for foreign manufactures 
stopped. But you are not to rest here only, but to 
provide further that whatsoever merchandise shall be 
brought in from beyond the scas may be employed 
upon the commodities of this land ; whereby the king- 
dom’s stock of treasure may be sure to be kept from 
being diminished by any overtrading of the foreigner. 

*¢ And lastly because the King is well assured that 
you would not have him poor that wishes you rich ; 
he doubteth not but that you will have care, as well 
to maintain his revenews of customs and all other 
natures, as! also to supply him with your loving aids, 
if the case shall so require: the rather for that you 
know the King is a good husband, and but a steward 
in effect for the public, and that what comes from you 
is but as moisture drawn from the earth, which gathers 
into a cloud and falls back upon the earth again; and 
you know well how the kingdoms about you grow 
more and more in greatness, and the times are stir- 
ring; and therefore not fit to find the King with an 
empty purse. More I have not to say to you, and 
wish that what hath been said had been better ex- 
pressed: but that your wisdoms and good affections 
will supply. God bless your doings.” ? 

It was no hard matter to dispose and affect the Par- 
liament in this business;? as well in respect of the 
emulation between the nations,‘ and the envy at the 


late growth of the French monarchy; as in regard 


1So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “and also.” 
3 The Latin translation adds Hane orationem Cancellarius habwit, non 


comptam certe, sed solidam et perspicunm. 
8 i.e. the business of Brittany. Ad istud Britannie negotium 


4 Inter nationes Anglia et Gullie. 
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both to keep a decency towards the French Kiny, to 
whom he profest himself to be obliged, and indeed 
desirous rather to show war than to make it, sent 
new solemn ambassadors! to intimate unto him the 
decree of his estates, and to iterate his motion that the 
French would desist from hostility ; or if war must 
follow, to desire him to take it in good part, if at the 
motion of his people, who were sensible of the cause 
of the Britons as their ancient friends and confeder- 
ates, he did send them succours; with protestation 
nevertheless that, to save all treattes and laws of 
friendship, he had limited his forces,? to proceed in 
aid of the Britons, but in no wise to war upon the 
French, otherwise than as they maintained the posses- 
sion of Brittaine. But before this formal ambassage 
arrived, the party of the Duke had received a great 


that the old chronicler (Cott. Vitel. A. xvi. f. 161.), who was either 
Fabyan himeelf or Fabyan’s great authority (for Fabyan’s printed chron- 
icle of this reign is but an abstract from this MS.), being evidently a con- 
temporary, and a citizen of London, attentive enough to matters of loan 
and taxation, says expressly that at this Great Council (the nature of 
which he plainly understood and did not at all confound it with the Per 
liament which followed, and which he notices in its place) ‘‘ was granted 
unto the King for the defence of the Scota 120,0001.’’ And therefore it 
may very well be that in like manner this “great rate of subsidy," that 
was given to Henry in contemplation of the aids to Brittany, was (popu- 
larly speaking) granted by the Great Council of November, 1488, though 
the legal authority for levying it had to wait for the Parliament which 
wet in the following January. 

1 Thia again comes from Polydore; an error in point of date growing 
out of the previous error with regard to the Council. There are no traces 
in Rymer of such an embassy in July, 1488; but on the 11th of December 
following, — between the breaking up of the Great Council and the issu- 
ing of the commission for levying a body of archers for the succour of 
Brittany, — Christopher Ursawick, Thomas Warde, and Stephen Fryon 
were sent ty treat a peace between England and France, and also between 
France and the Duchess of Brittany. And this was no doubt the solemn 
embassy here spoken of. 

3 Cupiis suis imperare in animo habere. 
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But upon these achievements Francis Duke of Brit- 
taine deceased ; an accident that the King might easily 
have foreseen, and ought to have reckoned upon and 
provided for; but that the point of reputation, when 
news first came of the battle lust, (that somewhat 
must be done) did overbear the reason of war. 

After the Duke’s decease, the principal persons of 
Brittaine, partly bought, partly thro’ faction, put ‘all 
things into confusion; so as the English not finding 
head or body with whom to join their forces, and 
being in jealousy of friends as well as in danger of 
enemies, and the winter begun, returned home five 
months after their landing.' . So the battle of St. Al- 


1 All this comes from Polydore, and appears to be quite wrong. The 
true story would have told much better; being much more consistent with 
Bacon's idea of Henry’s character and policy. It is true that Henry had 
shown some want of foresight in not perceiving the imminence of the 
danger which threatened Brittany, and that he had thereby let the time 
slip when he might have interfered most effectually to preserve her against 
the encroachment of France. But it is not at all true that he allowed 
himself to be hurried by popular clamour and a desire to save appear- 
ances into an ill-considered and fruitless enterprise. 

Till he heard of the battle of St. Aubin (28th of July, 1488) he had 
noped to save Brittany by negotiation. That battle took him by surprise, 
not expecting to be called upon for immediute interference by arms, and 
no way prepared for it (the less because the successful rebellion in Scot- 
land and the accession of a new King in the middle of the preceding 
month left him in doubt what he was to expect from that side); and it 
was then too late. The blow was too decisive to be retrieved by an army 
of assistance; and even if Henry had been disposed to help the Duke of 
Brittany in that way, it would not have been in his power: before he 
could have got his army ready, the Duke had bound himself by the treaty 
of Verger, or Sablé as it is sometimes called, (August 21, 1488), not to call 
in foreign auxiliaries. It was not till after the Duke's death (Septeimnber 
9, 1488), when the French King had shown himself not content to rest upon 
his recent advantages, but was evidently aiming to possess himself of the 
entire duchy, that Henry determined to take more active measures for the 
purpose of checking him. The winter being then so near that nothing 
more could be done on either side for that season, he had plenty of time 
before him; but he used it for preparation, not for delay. He first, by his 
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and doth yet continue till this day.!’ For according 
to the Lord Chiancellor’s admonition, there were that 
Parliament? divers excellent laws ordained, concern- 
ing the points which the King recommended. 

First, the authority of the Star-chamber, which be- 
fore subsisted by the ancient common laws of the 
realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of Par- 
_liament.8 This court is one of the sagest and noblest 
institutions of this kingdom. For in the distribution 
of courts of ordinary justice, (besides the high court 
of Parliament,) in which distribution the King’s bench 
holdeth the pleas of the crown; the Common-place, 
pleas civil;* the Exchequer, pleas concerning the 
King’s revenew; and the Chancery, the Pretorian 
power for mitigating the rigour of law, in case of ex- 
tremity, by the conscience of a good man; there was 
nevertheless always reserved a high and preeminent 
power to the King’s counsel in causes that might in 
example or consequence concern the state of the com- 
monwealth ; which if they were criminal, the counsel 
used to sit in the ehamber called the Star-chamber ; if 
civil, in the white-chamber or White-hall. And as the 
Chancery had the Pretorian power for equity, so the 


150 M8. Ed. 1622 has “to this day.” 

2 This isn further proof that Bacon supposed the case of Brittany to 
have been propounded in Henry's second Parlinment, Almost all tha laws 
which wre mentioned in the following paragraphs were passed by the Pur- 
linment Which met on the 7th November, 1487: just a year before (he 
meting of the Great Council, 

‘3H. 7. c.1. 

# A very politic distribution, according to the translation. /n qua Swria 
Banei Regis, criminibus qua contra coronam commitiuntur ; curia Banei 
Communis, litibua civilibus; curia Soaccarii, causis qun ad recditus et proven- 
tus regis apectant; et Curin Concellaria, cousis qua miligalionem rigors 
juris ex arhitrio boni viri, ad exemplum juris Protorii, merentur, politica 
admodum assignate sunt, 
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the will in any case of felony should be made the deed. 
And yet the reason which the act yieldeth (that is to 
say, that he that conspireth the death of counsellors 
may be thought indirectly and by a mean to conspire 
the death of the King himself) is indifferent to all 
subjects as well as to servants in court. But it seem- 
eth this sufficed to serve the Lord Chancellor’s turn at 
this time ; but yet he lived to need a general law ; for 
that he grew afterwards as odious to the country as 
he was then to the court. 

From the peace of the King’s house the King’s care 
extended to the peace of private houses and families ; 
for there was an excellent moral law* moulded thus: 
The taking and carrying away of women forcibly and 
against their will (except female wards and bond- 
women) was made capital: the Parliament wisely 
and justly conceiving, that the obtaining of women 
by force into possession ® (howsoever afterwards assent 
might follow by allurements) was but a rape drawn 
forth in length, because the first force drew on all the 
rest. 

There was made also another law‘ for peace in gen- 
eral, and repressing of murders and manslaughters, and 
was in amendment of the common laws of the realm ; 
being this: That whereas by the common law the 
King’s suit, in case of homicide, did expect the year 
and the day, allowed to the party’s suit by way of ap- 
peal ;® and that it was found by experience that. the 

1 @. e. in any onse under the degree of treason— alias quam in criminibus 
leros majestatis, 

°3 HLT. 8. 

" Abripiendi feminas per vim in possessionem extraneorum, 

#3 Ii. 7. c. 2. 

4 7. ¢. to the wife and heir of the man killed, to prosecnte in their own 
oxme. Quod spativm wzori et heredi occisi datum est ul nomane proprio 
uccusationem peragerent. 
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There were also made good and politic laws that 
Parliament against usury,' which is the bastard use 
of money ; and against unlawful chievances and ex- 
changes,” which is bastard usury; and also for the 
security of the King's customs; and for the employ- 
ment of the procedures of foreign commodities, brought 
in by merchants strangers,’ upon the native commodi- 
ties of the realm; together with some other laws of 
less importance. 


But howsoever the laws made in that Parliament 
did bear good and wholesome fruit; yet the subsidy 
granted at the same time bore‘ a fruit that proved 


harsh and bitter. All was inned at last into the 
King’s barn; bat it was after a storm. For when 
the commissioners entered into the taxation of the 
subsidy in Yorkshire and: the bishoprick of Durham, 
the people upon a sudden grew into great mutiny, and 
said openly that they had endured of late years a thou- 
sand miseries, and neither could nor would pay the 
subsidy. This no doubt proceeded not simply of any 
present necessity, but much by reason of the old hu- 
mour of those countries, where the memory of King 
Richard was so strong, that it lay like lees in the 
hottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel was but 
stirred it would come up; and no doubt it was partly 
also by the instigation of some factious malcontents 

13H. 7. 0. 6, 

2 Jlicita excambia et contractus fictos, 8 H, 7. ©. 7. 

8 So MS, Ed. 1622 has “merchant strangers.” See note 2. p. 100. 

450 MS. Ed, 1622 jas“ bare.’ The events which follow were cer- 
tainly in the spring of 1489. I presume therefore that the tax which 
enused the combustion wis that of the tenth penny upon lands and goods 


moveable, granted in the Parliament of January, 1488-9, not the two 
fiiteenths and tenths granted in 1487. 
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long time borne an ill talent towards the King,’ and 
being animated also by a base fellow, called John 
« Chamber, a very boutefeu, who bore much sway 
amongst the vulgar and populace,? entered into open 
rebellion, and gave out in flat terms that they would 
go against King Henry and fight with him for the 
maintenance of their liberties. 

When the King was advertised of this new insurree- 
tion (being almost a fever that took him every year), 
after his manner little troubled therewith, he sent 
Thomas Earl of Surrey (whom he had a little before 
not only released out of the Tower and pardoned, but 

’\also received to especial fayour) with a competent power 
against the rebels, who fought with the principal band 
of them and defeated them, and took alive John a 
Chamber their firebrand. As for Sir John Egremond, 
he fled into Flanders to the Lady Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, whose palace was the sanctuary and receptacle 
of all traitors against the King. John a Chamber was 
executed at York in great state; for he was hanged 
upon a gibbet raised a stage higher in the midst of a 
square gallows, as a traitor paramount; and a number 
of his men that were his chief complices were hanged 
upon the lower story round about him; and the rest 
were generally pardoned. Neither did the King him- 
self omit his custom to be first or second in all his war- 
like exploits, making good his word which was usual 
with him when he heard of rebels, (that he desired but 
to see them). For immediately after he had sent down 

1 Regi infensus erat. 
2 Ed. 1622 has “popular.” In the MS. the word seems to have been 
originally written “ populare;"' but the r has apparently been corrected 


Into c, See p, 180, where the sutne error has been corrected in the same 
Wily, 
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and painted head of those arms.! Wherenjon the 
King (finding himself too weak) sought unto King 
Henry, as also unto the Pope and the King of France, 
to compose those troubles between him and his sub- 
jects. The Kings accordingly interposed their media- 
tions in a round and princely manner,? not only by 
way of request and persuasion, but also by way of prot- 
estation and menace, declaring that they thought it to 
be the common cause of all Kings, if subjects should 
be suffered to give laws unto their sovereign; and that 
they would accordingly resent it and revenge it. But 
the rebels, that had shaken off the greater yoke of 
obedience, had likewise cast away the lesser tie of 


respect; and fury prevailing above fear, made answer, 
that there was no talking of peace except their® King 
would resign his crown. Whereupon (treaty of accord 
taking no place) it came to a battle at Bannocksbourn 
by Strivelin. In which battle the King transported 
with wrath and just indignation, inconsiderately fight- 


1In this ambiguous and hardly sccurate sentence there are no marks 
if parenthesis either in the MS. or in the edition of 1622; and the MS. has 
ih comma after threats" and no stop after “England:" which, if it wore 
right, would suggest a different meaning. But the Latin translation re- 
moves the ambiguity, and shows that the punetuation which I have enbeti- 
tuted expresses the intended construction. Siquidem arma contra eum 
sumpaerunt, ef Jacold Principis filii sui personam ex improviso infra potestatem 
mam redegerunt, partim ci partim minis; inferminantes, se aliter regnum in 
manus Regis Anglie tradituroa, Eo autem consilio hoc moliebantur, ut rebel- 
lionem snam obvelarent, sicque Princeps titulare et pictum quodedim caput re- 
beliionis fieret. Compare Buchanan, Rer. Scot. Hist. xii. 68. 

3 Modo honorifica et qui regea magnoe deceret. Tytler, who mentions 
James's application to France and to Rome (vol. iv. p. 317.), snys nothing 
about Henry. The eircumetances here detailed come from Speed (p. 
73h.); who quotes ne his authority John Leslie, Bishop of Rosse. A letter 
in the Paston correspondence, dated the 18th of May, 1488, mentions “an 
ambassador from the King of Seots, who is now in great trouble about his 
son and other lords of his land."' Vol. v. p. 969. 

5So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ the,"’ 
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malice or discontent, but an aspiring mind to the 
papacy.' And in this height of impiety there wanted 
not an intermixture of levity and folly, for that (as 
was generally believed) he was animated to expect 
the papacy by a fatal mockery; the prediction of a 
sooth-sayer ; which was, T’hat one should succeed Pope 
Leo, whose name should be Adrian, an aged man of 
mean birth and of great learning and wisdom; by 
which character and figure he took himself to be 
described ; though it were fulfilled of Adrian the 
Fleming, son to* a Dutch brewer, cardinal of Tor- 
tosa, and preceptor unto Charles the Fifth; the same 
that, not changing his christen-name, was afterwards 
called Adrian the Sixth. 

But these things happened in the year following, 
which was the fifth of this King? But in the end 
of the fourth year the King had called again his 
Parliament,‘ not as it seemeth for any particular occa- 
sion of state: but the former Parliament® being ended 
somewhat suddenly (in regard of the preparation for 
Brittaine), the King thought he had not remunerated 
his people sufficiently with good laws, (which ever- 

1 Ambitions feda adipigcendi popatum. 

250 MS. Ed. 1022 has “ of." 

® Henry's fifth year extended from 22nd August, 1459, to 21st August, 
1490. “These things” therefore must mean the favour and preferment 
of Adrian. 

4 Meaning probally the session of October, 1489; and perhaps confound- 
ing it with the previous session in the January preceding, of which thera 
is no notice in Polydore or in any of the succeeding chroniclers. That 
Parliament hud been prorogued on the 28rd-of February, 1488-9, and met 
again on the 14th of October following, — the beginning of Henry's fifth 
year. 

S Meaning the Parliament which Bacon supposed to have been culled in 
June or July, 1488; and to which he refers the nots passed by the Parlin. 


ment of November, 1487. Understand it of the session of Janunry, ‘88-9, 
and the words are correct enough. 
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subject should have his time of watch for five years 
after his title accrued ; which if he forepassed, his right 
should be bound for ever after; with some exception 
nevertheless of minors, married women, and such in- 
competent persons. This statute did in effect but 
restore aN ancient statute of the realm, which was 
itself also made but in affirmance of the common law. 
The alteration had been by a statute commonly called 
the statute of non-claim,'! made in the time of Edwan!] 
the Third. And surely this law? was a kind of prog- 
nostic of the good peace which since his time hath (for 
the most part) continued in this kingdom until this 
day. For statutes of non-claim are fit for times of 
war, when men’s heads are troubled, that they cannot 
intend their estate; but statutes that quiet possessions 
are fittest for times of peace, to extinguish suits and 
contentions ; which is one of the banes of peace. 
Another statute was made of singular policy; for 
the population apparently,® and (if it be thoroughly 
considered) for the soldiery and militar forces of the 
realm. Inclosures at that time began to be more fre- — 
quent, whereby arable land (which could not be ma- 
nured‘ without people and families) was turned into 


1 Lex est que sub tempora belli, cum homines juri suo asserendo plerumque 
non vacarent, lata erat, ef vim tlam fintum destruzt ; qua tamen postea per 
aliud statutum restituebatur. (Jndex Vocab.) 

24, ¢. this law of Henry VII. Jeta lez de finsbus levandis. 

8%. «. manifestly tending to the increase of population. /ncrementum 
popu regni manifesto . . . . promovens. 4 H.7.c. 19.; passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1489-90. 

4 6, e. cultivated: the word not having yet lost ite general meaning. So 
Adam epeaks to Eve (Par. Lost, iv. 627.) of 

“ Alleys green 
Our walk at noon, with branohes overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth.” 
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forfeiture to be taken, not by way of popular action, 
but by seizure of the land itself by the King and lords 
of the fee, as to half the profits,.till the houses and 
lands were restored. By this means the houses being 
kept up did of necessity enforce a dweller; and the pro- 
portion of land for occupation being kept up, did of 
necessity enforce that dweller not to be a beggar or 
cottager, but a man of some substance, that might keep 
hinds and servants, and set the plough on going. This 
did wonderfully concern the might and mannerhood! 
of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a standard, 
sufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, and 
did in effect amortise a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen and 
cottagers or peasants. Now how much this did ad- 
vance the militar power of the kingdom, is apparent by 
the true principles of war and the examples of other 
kingdoms. For it hath been held by the general opin- 
ion of men of best judgment in the wars (howsoever 
some few have varied, and that it may receive some 
distinction of case) that the principal strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry, it requireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful manner. 
Therefore if a state run most to noblemen and gentle- 
men, and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but 
as their workfolks or? labourers, or else mere cottagers 
(which are but housed beggars), you may have a good 


1 So both the MS. and the ed. of 1622, JI do not remember to have met 
with the word any where else. The translation gives — Hoc populi nu- 
merum miris modis augebal, quin et potentia regni miktaris intererat. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ and.” 
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of his victory. The sum of his design was to encour- 
age Maximilian to go on with his suit for the marriage 
of Anne the heir of Brittaine, and to aid him to the 
consummation thereof. But the affairs of Maximilian 
were at that time in great trouble and combustion, by 
a rebellion of his subjects in Flanders, especially those 
of Bruges and Gaunt; whereof the town of Bruges 
(at such time as Maximilian was there in person) had 
suddenly armed in tumult, and slain some of his prin- 
cipal officers, and taken himself prisoner, and held him 
in durance till they had enforced him and some of his 
counsellors to take a solemn oath to pardon all their 
offences, and never to question and revenge the same 
in time to come. Nevertheless Frederick the Em- 
peror would not suffer this reproach and indignity 
offered to his son to pass, but made sharp wars upon 
Flanders to reclaim and chastise the rebels... But the 
Lord Ravenstein? a principal person about Maximilian 
and one that had taken the oath of abolition® with ° 
his master, pretending the religion thereof, but indeed 
upon private ambition, and as it was thought insti- 
gated and corrupted from France, forsook the Emperor 
and Maximilian his lord, and made himself an head 
of the popular party, and seized upon the towns of 


chief captains of our said army as from our Comptroller foresaid: and that 
our said army, blessed be God, hath among themself kept such love and 
accord that no manner of fray or debate hath been between them sithens 
the time of their departing out of this our realm. 

“ Given under our signet at our castle at Hertford the 223 day of April.” 

So far therefore the measures taken by Henry were prospering; and 
bearing this in mind we may now proceed with Bacon's narrative. 

1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

2 Ravelston in MS. 

8 That is, the oath just mentioned, that he would pardon their offences, 
&c. This oath had been taken on the 16th of May, 1488. Sce Sismondi. 
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and in the presence of sundry noble personages, men 
and women, put his leg (stript naked to the knee) be- 
tween the espousal sheets, to the end that that cere- 
mony might be thought to amount to a consummation 
and actual knowledge. This done, Maximilian (whose 
property was to leave things then when they were 
almost comen to perfection, and to end them by imagi- 
nation ; like ill archers, that draw not their arrows up 
to the head; and who might as easily have bedded the 
lady himself! as to have made a play and disguise of 
it,) thinking now all assured, neglected for a time his 
further proceeding, and intended his wars. Meanwhile 


1 Besides the reasons suggested in the last note, it must be remembered 
that Anne did not complete her fourteenth year till the 26th of January, 
1190-1. See Darn, iii. p. 84. 

2 What then became of the English forces in Brittany? Polydore Ver- 
gil did not know they were there; the old English historians, following 
Polydore without suspicion, do not raise the question; the modern, by cor- 
recting Polydore’s dates, raise, but do not perfectly answer it. There 
they were however all this time; and it is particularly important with ref- 
erence to Henry’s administration to know when and under what circum- 
stances they came back. For it was the mo-t considernble move in the 
game, and was regarded by Bacon as the single exception to the good for- 
tune of Henry’s military enterprises; and one so little in keeping with the 
rest that he is obliged to impute it to an accident, for which through want 
of political foresight he had neglected to provide. French historians sup- 
ply us with the true story, and show that this business was in fact no 
exception, but a striking illustration both of the qualities and the fortune 
which Bacon ascribes to him. 

Ihave already explained that the expedition was planned with grent 
deliberation, and formed part of a combined movement, in conjunction 
with Spain and Flanders, to arrest the French King’s progress in the 
reduction of Brittany. In pursuance of this plan Spain threatened France 
in the south at Fontarabia; Maximilian, though hampered with troubles 
at home, contrived with Henry’s assistance to effect an important diver- 
sion in the north; at the same time secretly and successfully pressing his 
suit for the young Duchess’s hand; and the English forces in Brittany 
meanwhile, if they gained no brilliant successes over the French, yet 
effectually stopped their career of conquest: the result of all which was 
that Charles gave up the attempt to carry his ends that way. It has in. 
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Marignian, and Robert Gagvien, general of the order 
of the bons-hommes of the Trinity, to treat a peace and 
league with the King; accoupling it with an article in 
the nature of a request, that the French King might 
with the King’s good will (according unto his right. of 
seigniory and tutelage) dispose of the marriage of the 
young Duchess of Brittaine as he should think good, 
offering by a judicial proceeding to make yoid the man- 
riage of Maximilian by proxy. Also all this while the 
better to amuse the world, he did continue in his court 
and custody the daughter of Maximilian, who formerly 
‘had been sent unto him to, be bred and educated in 
France, not dismissing or renvoying her,' but con- 
trariwise professing and giving out strongly that he 
meant to proceed with that match; and that for the 
Duchess of Brittaine, he desired only to preserve his 
right of seigniory, and to give her in marriage to some 
such ally as might depend upon him. , 

When the three commissioners came to the court 
of England, they delivered their ambassage unto the 
King, who remitted them to his counsel ; where some 
days after they had audience, and made. their propo- 
sition by the Prior of the Trinity (who though he 
were third in place, yet was held the best speaker of 
them) to this effect ;# 


terbury:'’— aud that after Mid-Lent ensuing” (Mid-Lent Sunday in 
1400 fell on the 21st of March) " there came to the King divers and many 
ambassadors, — that is to say, a Legate from the Pope,’ &e. Under these 
sirgumstances, the ambassadors on their way to Paris and the lope's 
legate on his way to England would very likely meet at Oninis. 

It i trne, on the other hand, that there is in Rymor a safe conduct for 
the three persons named by Bacon, deted the 10th of Decomber, and on- 
tered as belonging to Henry's sixth year; whioh would be 1490; a date 
probable enough in itself. 

1 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits “ her."' 

2 Is locutus esse perhibetur in hunc modum, There is nothing in Polydore 
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of our master, no doubt for the good of Christendom, 
and for purposes yet unknown to us all; for other root 
it cannot have, since it was the same to the Earl of 
Richmond that it is now to the King of England. 
This is therefore the first motive that makes our King 
to desire peace and league with your sovereign ; good 
affection, and somewhat that he finds in his own heart. 
This affection is also armed with reason of estate. 
For our King doth in all candour and frankness of 
dealing open himself unto you, that having an honour- 
able, yea and holy! purpose, to make a voyage and 
war in remote parts, he considereth that it will be of 
no small effect in point of reputation to his enter- 
prise, if it be known abroad that he is in good peace 
with all his neighbour princes, and specially with the 
King of England, whom for good causes he esteemeth 
most. 

‘* But now my lords give me leave to use a few 
words, to remove all scruples and misunderstandings 
between your sovereign and ours, concerning some late 
actions ; which if they be not cleared, may perhaps 
hinder this peace; to the end that for matters past 
neither King may conceive unkindness of other, nor 
think the other conceiveth unkindness of him. The 
late actions are two; that of Brittaine, and that of 
Flanders. In both which it is true that the subjects’ 
swords of both Kings have encountered and stricken, 
and the ways and inclinations also of the two Kings in 
respect of their confederates and allies have severed. 

“For that of Brittaine ; the King your sovereign 
knoweth best what hath passed. It was a war of ne- 
cessity on our master’s part. And though the motives 


1So MS_ Ed 1622 has ‘ a holy.” 
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deny ; purchase! he did not seek. This was goud for 
Maximilian if he could have seen it: in people muti- 
ped to arrest fury, and prevent despair. My lords, it 
may be this I have said is needless, save that the King 
our master is tender in any thing that may but glance 
upon the friendship of England. The amity between 
the two Kings no doubt stands entire and inviolate. 
and that their subjects’ swords have clashed, it is noth- 
ing unto the public peace of the crowns ; it being a 
thing very usual in auxiliary forces of the best and 
straitest confederates to meet and draw blood in the 
field. Nay many times there be aids of the same 
nation on both sides, and yet it is not for all that a 
kingdom divided in itself. . 
‘‘It resteth my lords that I impart unto you a mat- 
ter that I know your lordships all will much rejoice to 
hear ; as that which importeth the Christian common- 
weal more than any action that hath happened of long 
time.?- The King our master hath a purpose and deter- 
mination to make war upon the kingdom of Naples, 
being now in the possession of a bastard slip of Arra- 
gon; but appertaining unto his majesty by clear and 
undoubted right; which if he should not by just arms 
seek to recover, he could neither acquit his honour nor 
answer it to his people. But his noble and christian 
thoughts rest not here: for his resolution and hope is,® 
to make the reconquest of Naples but as a bridge to 
transport his forces into Grecia, and not to spare blood 
or treasure (if it were to the impawning his crown and 


1 Meaning profit, the ordinary meaning of the word at that time. £mol- 
umentum aliquod sibi ipsi minime expetetat. 
3 Post nostram memoriam. 


8 Spe enim haud levi non inflatur quidem sed fulcitur. 
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ations and divisions. But my lords that which is as a 
voice from heaven that calleth the King to this enter- 
prise, is a rent at this time in the house of the Otto- 
mans. I do not say but there hath been brother 
against brother in that house before,’ but never any 
that had refuge to the arms of the Christians, as now 
hath Gemes* (brother under Bajazet that reigneth,) 
the far braver man of the two; the other being be- 
tween a monk and a philosopher; and better read in 
the Alcoran and Averroes, than able wield the sceptre 
of so warlike an empire. This therefore is the King 
our master’s memorable and heroical resolution for an 
are ~ And because he carrieth in this the person 
of a Christian soldier as well as of a great temporal 
monarch, he beginneth with humility ; and is content 
for this cause to beg peace at the hands of other Chris- 
tian Kings, 

“There remaineth only rather a civil request than 
any essential part of our negotiation, which the King 
maketh to the King your sovereign. The King (as all 
the world knoweth) is lord in chief of the duchy of 
Brittaine. The marriage of the heir belongeth to him 
as guardian. ‘This is a private patrimonial right, and 
no business of estate. Yet nevertheless (to run a fair 
course with your King, whom he desires to make an- 
other himself, and to be one and the same thing with 
him,) his request is, that with the King’s favour and 
consent le may dispose of her marriage as he ‘thinketh 
good, and make void the intruded and pretended mar- 


riage of Maximilian, according to justice. 


| Quin frater contra fratrem antehac in illa familia arma sumypwerit at de 
imperio decertarit, 
2 So the ed, of 1622 and the Latin translation, The M5. hos Gemmin, 
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make his profit of this business of Brittaine, as a quar 
rel for war; and of that of Naples, as a wrench and 


outwardly at least, more desperate than in the preceding November. It 
seems early, therefore, for Henry to “give it for lost.’ Whether Bacon 
had sufficient grounds for the conclusion we cannot tell, without knowing 
what information he had about these negotiations (for it is clear from the 
many little particulars which he adds that he had some) besides what he 
found in Polydore. It is certainly possible that, even in February, 1489- 90, 
Henry saw so far into Charles's design, and thought it so likely that the 
Duchess would end the quarrel by marrying him, that (in that sense) he 
did begin to “give Brittany for lost,’’ and resolved not to entangle himeelf 
further in a fruitless quarrel. And if Bacon had any positive ground for the 
assertion, it is in that sense it must be understood. If however it was only 
an inference from what went before and followed (which is perhaps more 
likely) it must be remembered that Bacon was proceeding upon false 
grounds. He was going upon the supposition that the French had had 
their own way in Brittany, without any effectual check, since the battle 
of St. Aubin. He knew nothing of the events of 1489, or of the treaty of 
Frankfort; of which not the slightest hint is to be found in any of our old 
historians. And believing (what may after all be true) that the negotia- 
tion he was speaking of took place in the spring of 1491, he was endeavour- 
ing to conceive the case as it would have been then. By that time Henry 
might very well have perceived that there was no prospect of preserving 
the independence of Brittany but by a greater war than it was worth. 
And the obvious inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the measures which he 
took, if that were his object, coupled with their singular efficacy and suc- 
cess, if money was his object, may have suggested to Bacon this explana- 
tion of his motives. 

The main fact however, —viz. that Henry met this conciliatory move on 
the part of Charics with some extravagant demand which induced a 
breach, — is distinctly stated by Bernard André (tandem tnter eos decretum 
est ut si (ributum non solverent bellum in eos brevi strueretur;) and may 
indeed be gathered from Polydore's narrative, though he put a different 
construction upon it. “Angli enim legati (he says) wt pauca tandem qua 
cupiebant assequerentur, permulta postulabant: Franci autem, ut nihil in sine 
concederent, omnia repudiabant, stumachabantur, pernegabant,” &c. Poly- 
dore took it for a case of ordinary higgling; one party hoping to get as 
much as he wanted by beginning with a demand for more,—the other 
making the extravagance of the first demand a pretence for refusing all. 
But this is merely a speculation — Polydore's way of accounting for what 
he supposed to be Henry's disappointment. With this we need not trouble 
ourselves. He seems to have been a mere scholar, without any historical 
faculty except that of concise and fluent narrative; his selection of cir- 
eurpstances is guided by nv insight into the meaning of the thing; and the 
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. fore conferred divers times with his counsel, and keep- 
ing himself somewhat close, he gave a direction to the 
Chancellor for a formal answer to the ambassadors ; 
and that he did in the presence of his counsel. And 
after, calling the Chancellor to him apart, bad him 
speak in such language as was fit for a treaty that was 
to end in a breach; and gave him also a special caveat, 
that he should not use any words to discourage the 
voyage of Italy. Soon after the ambassadors were 
sent for to the counsel, and the Lord Chancellor 
spake to them in this sort:? 

““My lords ambassadors, I shall make answer by 
the King’s commandment unto the eloquent declara- 
tion of you my lord Prior, in a brief and plain man- 
ner. The King forgetteth not his former love and 
acquaintance with the King your master. But, of 
this there needeth no repetition ; for if it be between 
them as it was, it is well; if there be any alteration, 
it is not words will? make it up. For the business 
of Brittaine, the King findeth it a little strange that 
the French King maketh mention of it as matter of 
well deserving at his hand. For that deserving was 
no more but to make him his instrument to surprise 
one of his best confederates. And for the marriage, 
the King would not meddle in it, if your master 
would marry by the book,? and not by the sword. 
For that of Flanders, if the subjects of Burgundy 
had appealed to your King as their chief lord, at 


1 Jn hune modum locutus fertur. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ that will."’ 

8 Liturgié. This must not be understood as referring to the French 
King’s intention to marry the Duchess himself, for that was not vet 
in question; but to the right which he claimed of disposing of her in 
marriage. 
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people. Think my lords that the King our master 
saith the same thing over again to you, touching Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou; yea and the kingdom of 
France itself. I cannot express it better than in your 
own words. If therefore the French King shall con- 
sent that the King our master’s title to France (or 
least tribute for the same) be handled in the treaty, 
the King is content to go on with the rest, otherwise 
he refuseth to treat.” 

The ambassadors being somewhat abashed with this 
demand, answered in some heat, that they doubted not 
but that the King their sovereign’s sword would be 
able to maintain his sceptre; and they assured them- 
selves he neither could nor would yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, either in territory or 
regality. But howsoever, they were too great matters 
for them to speak of, having no commission. It was 
replied that the King looked for no other answer 
from them, but would forthwith send his own am- 
bassadors to the French King. There was a ques- 
tion also asked at the table:! Whether the French 
King would agree to have the disposing of the mar- 
riage of Brittaine, with an exception and exclusion 
that he should not marry her himself? To which the 
ambassadors answered, that it was so far out of their 
King’s thoughts as they had received no instructions 
touching the same. Thus were the ambassadors dis- 
missed, all save the Prior; and were followed imme- 
diately by Thomas Earl of Ormond, and Thomas 
Goldenston Prior of Christ-Church in Canterbury, 
who were presently sent over into France. In the 


1 yecta autem tanquam obiter est questio « quibusdam ez consiliariis. 
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to the King of England as to the King of Spain, to 
incite them to war and to treat a league offensive 


began to suspect Charles’s design upon the Duchess; — that thereupon 
he sent one James Contibald to Henry, to propuse that they should join 
their forces Against Charles; himself engaging to contribute not less than 
10,000 men for two years, and as soon as he should be ready for the war 
to let Henry know, giving him six months for preparation: — that Henry, 
who felt that the case of Brittany would not bear any longer delay, and 
‘who was already of his own motion raising forces for her defence, was 
‘delighted with this message, and promised that Maximilian should not 
find him unprepared: — that in the mean time (that is, as I understand 
it, while the arrangement between Henry and Maximilian stood thus), 
Charles married Anne and s0 carried pff Duchy and Duchess together: — 
that Maximilian, as soon as the first burst of his rage was over, conclud- 
ing that something must be done for the reparation of his honour, warned 
Henry to prepare for war with France with all speed, for he should soon 
be ready: — that Henry, in reliance upon this promise, immediately levied 
& great army and sent word that he was ready and would put to sea as 
soon as he heard that Maximilian was ready too: — that his messengers 
found Maximilian totally unprepared: — that their report to that effect, 
being quite unexpected, threw him into great perplexity, for he feared 
that the war would be too much for him if he undertook it alone, and that 
the people would reproach and calumniate him if he declined it: — but 
that weighing the honour against the danger, he resolved for honour; 
made up his mind to attack France single-handed; raised fresh forces, and 
keeping Maximilian’s defection a secret from his troops lest it should dis- 
pirit them, set out for Calais (for at last we come toa date) ViIJ. Iduum 
Septembris, — the 6th of September. 

Now since there is no hint here of any concurrent embassy to Spain, we 
may very well suppose that Contibald’s business was not the negotiation 
of that triple Jeague between Maximilian, Henry, and Ferdinand, which 
held so important a place in Henry's policy; but some separate arrange- 
ment in which Maximilian and Henry were concerned alone. And since 
it is represented as occurring certainly before the marriage, and may for 
anything that is said to the contrary have occurred a good while before, — 
if we find traces of any such arrangement At any time within the preced- 
ing half year, and the circumstances seem otherwise to suit, we need not 
reject it on account of the date. Now such a separate arrangement was 
(it seems) concluded between Henry and Maximilian about the end of 
May, 1491; and this I suspect was really the business of the mission 
which Polydore speaks of; though Polydore, mistaking the date, con- 
nected and confounded it with other matters of like nature that happened 
after. 

The arrangement to which I allude (my information comes chiefly from 
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nevertheless his own way) called a Parliament, it be- 
ing the seventh year of his reign;! and the first day 


England about the same time negotiating on the part of Maximilian con- 
cerning the repayment of expences incurred in the affairs of Brittany; 
that would seem to be the most probable date of it: a date of some conse- 
quence in connexion with Henry’s next proceeding; concerning which I 
have a doubt to ruise and settle. 

The arrangement, whatever it was, was ineffectual. It is said that some 
succours were sent from England (forces were certainly raised there in 
April and May, 1491; see Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 87. 63. 71. 70.), but not 
enough to do any good by themselves; that for Maximilian’s lanzknechts, 
Charles strengthened his frontiers against their passage and kept them 
from joining, while he proceeded to take Guincamp; and that the Dach- 
ees, seeing her towns going and no succour coming, and that whether 
she made her appeal against Charles to arma or to arbitration, he was ob- 
viously in a condition to defeat her either way, — at length despaired of 
resistance, and consented to compound the quarrel by becoming Queen of 
France and merging her duchy in her crown. 

1 The only Parliament that was held in Henry’s seventh year met on 
the 17th October, 1491. It could not therefore have been called in conse- 
quence of the marriage, which had not yet taken place. This however, 
considering the doubt and confusion in which all the events and dates of 
these transactions are involved, would be of no great consequence. The 
intentions of the French King to possess himself of Brittany by one means 
or another must have been sufficiently known before October, and would 
be ground enough for calling a war-parliament. 

But there is another difficulty which is not so easily explained. Nothing 
ean be more distinct and positive than Polydore Vergil’s statement that 
the exaction of the benevolence was subsequent to the meeting of this 
assembly, and in fact sanctioned by it. ‘ Convocato principum concilio, 
primum exponit causas belli sumendi contra -rancos; detnde eos poscit 
pro bello pecuniam. Causas belli cuncti generatim probant, suamgque ope- 
ram pro se quisque offert. Rex, collaudaté suorum virtute, ut populus tri- 
buto non gravaretur, cui gratificandum existimabat, voluit molliter ac 
leniter pecuniam a locupletioribus per berevolentiam exigere. Fuit id ex- 
actionis genus,” &c. Of which the corresponding passage in Stowe may 
eerve for a translation. He “called a Parliament, and therein declared 
that he was justly provoked to make war against the Frenchmen, ard 
therefore desired them of their benevolence of money and men towards the 
maintosnance thereof. Every man allowed the cause to be just, and prom- 
tsed his helping hand. And to the iutent he might spare the poorer sort he 
thought good first to exact money of the richest sort by way of a benevolence, 
which kind of levying of money was first practised,’ &c. Nothing on 
the other hand can be more certain than that the commissions for the 
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‘““My Lords and you the Commons; when I pur. 
posed to make a war in Brittaine by my lieutenant, | 


nary course,) obtained their advice and consent (which though it carrie¢ 
no legal authority would in a popular cause carry authority enough for 
the purpose) to send out commissioners to levy a “ benevolence."” A com- 
mission “de subsidio requirendo pro vingio Francis’ was accordingly 
issued (7th July, 1491); by which, after a preamble declaring the grcunds 
of the intended war, which it represents as undertaken, not “de advisa 
mento concilii nostri,’”” but “ad instantiam et specialem requisitioncm 
tam dominorum spiritualium et temporalium quam aliorwm nobilium,”’ the 
requisite authority was conveyed to a number of persons, each to act 
within a specified county. But as these Great Councils could only give 
advice and such authority as the opinion and personal influence of the 
members carried with it, Henry seems to have used them only as prepara- 
tory to regular Parliaments. A regular Parliament was accordingly sum- 
moned shortly after, which (in consideration probably of the succours to 
Brittany, upon which the benevolence money must have been partly con- 
sumed, and also of its more distressed state and more imminent danger), 
voted fresh supplies, but to be raised by ordinary taxation; and passed 
the laws which were convenient for a state of war. 

If we suppose therefore the speech which follows to have been addressed 
to a Great Council in June, 1491; the benevolence to have been levied, 
with their advice, in July and August; some succours to have been sent 
to Brittany about the same time; and the Parliament to have met on the 
17th of October; we shall have supplied all the correction which (so far 
as I know) Bacon’s narrative requires; and we shal] find that his interpre- 
tation of Henry’s views and policy and cliaracter is illustrated and con- 
firmed by the change. . 

It may be worth mentioning, as a confirmation of this conjecture, that 
whereas Bacon expressly represents the King as making the declaration in 
_ person, it does not appear from the Parliament Rolls that he did open in 
person the session of October, 1491. Bacon is not likely, I think, to have 
stated it so expressly, if it were only an inference from Polydore’s expres- 
sion “exponit causas,”” &c. It is more likely that he had some fuller 
account of the speech itself. And it need not be thought that the same 
account would have enabled him to correct the error. It may on the con- 

trary have authorised and established it. Of such a declaration as this 
there would no doubt at the time be many copies or abstracts circulated. 
At the time, * His Majesty's Speech * would be description quite sufficient. 
One of these happened perhaps to be preserved. A collector coming into 
- posseasio1 of it, and wanting to know in what department of his collection 
it should be put, fixed the year at once from the circumstances. It was 
plainly a declaration of war with France, about the time when Brittany 
was absorbed into the French monarchy. Then he turned to his Poly- 
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and ill blood within the realm; which having used 
always to repress and appease in person, he was loth 
they should find him at a distance beyond sea, and 
engaged in war. Finding therefore the inconven- 
iencies and difficulties in the prosecution of a war, he 
cast with himself how to compass two things. The 
one, how by the declaration and inchoation of a war 
to make his profit. The other, how to come off from 
the war with saving of his honour. For profit, it was . 
to be made two ways; upon his subjects for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace ; like a good mer- 
chant that maketh his gain both upon the commodities 
exported gnd imported back again. For the point of 
honour, wherein he might suffer for giving over the 
war, he considered well, that as he could not trust 
upon the aids of Ferdinando and Maximilian for sup- 
ports of war, so the impuissance of the one, and the 
double proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for 
occasions! to accept of peace. 

These things he did wisely foresee, and did as artifi- 
cially conduct, whereby all things fell into his lap as 
he desired. 

For as for the Parliament, it presently took fire, 
being affectionate (of old) to the war of France, and 
desirous (afresh) to repair the dishonour they thought 
the King sustained by the loss of Brittaine. There- 
fore they advised the King (with great alacrity) to 
undertake the war of France. And although the 
Parliament consisted of the first and second nobility 
(together with principal citizens and townsmen),’ yet 


1%. e. pretexts. Semper prasto habiturus esset ad pacem excusandam. 
2 With reference to the question whether this was a Parliament or a 
Great Council, it may be worth while to compare with this description 
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war; and lastly the voiding of all Scotchmen out: of 
England. 

There was also a statute for the dispersing of the 
standard of the exchequer throughout England, there- 
by to size weights and measures ;' and two or three 
more of less importance. 

After the Parliament was broken up (which lasted 
not long) the King went on with his preparations 
for the war of France; yet neglected not in the 
mean time the affairs of Maximilian, for the quiet- 
ing of Flanders and restoring him to his authority 
amongst his subjects. For at that time the Lord of 
Ravenstein, being not only a subject rebelled but a 
servant revolted (and so much the more malicions 
and violent), by the aid of Bruges and Gaunt had 
taken the town and both the castles of Sluice (as 
we said before); and having by the commodity of 
the haven gotten together certain ships and barks, 
fell to a kind of piratical trade ; robbing and spoil- 
ing and taking prisoners the ships and vessels of all 
nations that passed alongst that coast towards the 
mart of Antwerp, or into any part of Brabant, Zea- 
land, or Friezeland; being ever well victualled from 
Picardy, besides the commodity of victuals from Sluice 
and the country adjacent, and the avails of his own 
prizes. The French assisted him still under-hand ; 
and he likewise (as all men do that have been on 
both sides) thought himself not safe, except he de- 
pended upon a third person, There was a small town 
some two miles from Bruges towards the sea, called 


IT H.7.¢. 8. Ot evempler ponderwm ef mensurarum quod in scaccharic 
regis wl cuthenticum reporitum est, in wniversum reqnum dispergeretur; e 
pondera atque mensurw whique ad com normam examinarentur et reducerentur. 
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ceiving nothing but well till it was too late, sui 
fered them to enter their town. By which kind 
of slight, rather than stratagem, the town of Dam 
was taken, and the town of Bruges shrewdly blocked 
up, whereby they took great discouragement. The 
Duke of Saxony, having won the town of Dam, 
sent immediately to the King! to let him know 
that it was Sluice chiefly and the Lord Ravenstein 
that kept the rebellion of Flanders in life; and that 
il it pleased the King to besiege it by sea, he also 
would besiege it by land, and so cut out the core 
of those wars. The King, willing to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian (the better to hold France 
in awe),* and being likewise sued unto by his mer- 
chants, for that the seas were much infested by the 
barks of the Lord Ravenstein, sent straightways Sir 
Edward Poynings,® a valiant man and ‘of good ser- 
vice, with twelve ships, well furnished with soldiers 
and artillery, to clear the seas, and to besiege Sluice 
on that part. The Englishmen did not only coop 
up the Lord Ravenstein, that he stirred not, and 
likewise hold in strait siege the maritime part. of 
the town, but also assailed one of the castles, and 
renewed the assault so for twenty days’ space (is- 
suing still out of their ships at the ebb), as thev 
made great slaughter of them of the castle, who con- 
tinually fought with them to repulse them; thongh 
of the English part also were slain a. brother of 
ti. e to King Houry. ‘The Latin has Henriowm Regem. 

271 frano Gallia eset. Muximilinn's territory, lying along the north- 
eastern border of France, not only checked her encroachments on that side, 
bat could be wsed to effoot a diversion nnd ¢o prevent her from ooncentrat- 
ing her forces elsewhere; ns wo have soon in the onse of Brittany in 1489 


4 This according to Rapin (whose dates however mre not to be toc 
much trusted) was in the middle of 1492. 
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shewing) had expressed and displayed in his letters 
at large; with all the particularities and religious 
punctos and ceremonies, that were observed in the re- 
ception of that city and kingdom:! shewing amongst 
other things, that the King would not by any means 
in person enter the city, until he had first aloof seen 
the cross set up upon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Christian ground: that likewise 
before he would enter he did homage to God above, 
pronouncing by an herald from the height of that 
tower, that he did acknowledge to have recovered 
that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the 
glorious Virgin, and the virtuous Apostle Saint James, 
and the holy father Innocent the Eighth, together 
with the aids and services of his prelates, nobles, and 
commons: that yet he stirred not from his camp, till 
he had seen a little army of martyrs, to the number 
of seven hundred and more Christians (that had lived 
in bonds and servitude as slaves? to the Moors), pass 
before his eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption ; 
and that he had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
relief extended to them all, for his admission into the 
city. These things were in the letters, with many 
more ceremonies of a kind of holy ostentation. The 
King, ever willing to put himself into the consort or 
quire of all religious actions, and naturally affecting 
much the King of Spain (as far as one King can affect 
another), partly for his virtue and partly for a counter- 
poise to France; upon the receipt of these letters sent 
all his nobles and prelates that were about the court,? 


1 Ejus regm. 
2 The translation has crudeliusmd servitute, 
4 The translation has urbem ef au/am. 
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wanton prince to become gossip in so mean a house, 
and might make a man think that he might indeed 
have in him some base blood of the house of York; 
so at the least (though that were not) it might give 
the occasion to the boy, in being called King Ed- 
ward’s godson, or perhaps in sport King Edward’s 
son, to entertain such thoughts into his head. For 
tutor he had none (for ought that appears!), as Lam- 
bert Symnell had, until he came unto the Lady Mar- 
garet who instructed him.? 

Thus therefore it came to pass. There was a towns- 
man of Tournay that had borne office in that town, 
whose name was John Osbeck, (a converted Jew,®) 
married to Katheren de Faro, whose business drew 
him to live for a time with his wife at London in King 
Edward the Fourth’s days ; during which time he had 
a son by her; and being known in court, the King 
either out of religious nobleness, because he was a 
convert, or upon some private acquaintance, did him 


educatum and servulus, — whether that Perkin was pupil or clerk or ap- 
prentice or servant or adopted son to the Jew in question, — we must at 
least suppose that, in one capacity or another, he was in his family. Now 
we have it upon the same authority that this Jew was well acquainted 
with King Edward and his children — “erat eniin ille patronus meus" 
he makes Perkin say, ‘regi Eduardo ac suis liberis familiarissimus; 
Perkin must at least therefore have seen the person of Edward IV., and 
may very likely have seen something of his court and of his humours: the 
recollection of which, though not likely to have put it into his head to 
assume such a part, would be of great use in enabling him to play it. He 
was about ten vears old when Edward died: and a quick-witted boy with 
a natural gift that way, such as he must have had, might easily at an 
earlier age than that have observed enough to enable him to fill up the 
outlines of the story which he had to tell with a great resemblance to the 
truth. 

1 This is omitted in the translation. 

2 Qua eum in omnibus egregie instruxit. 

8 So MS. Kd. 1622 has “a convert-Jew.”” 
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Clifford, and to win him (if they could), being the 
man that knew most of their secrets, and who being 
won away would most appall and discourage the rest, 
and in a manner break the knot. There is a strange 
tradition, that the King lost' in a wood of suspicions, 
and not knowing whom to trust, had both intelligence? 
with the confessors and chaplains of divers great men ; 
and for the better credit of his espials abroad with the 
contrary side, did use to have them cursed at Paul’s 
(by name) amongst the bead-roll of the King’s ene- 
mies, according to the custom of those times. These 
spials plied their charge so roundly, as the King had 
an anatomy of Perkin alive; and was likewise well 
informed of the particular correspondent conspirators 
in England, and many other mysteries were revealed ; 
and Sir Robert Clifford in especial won to be assured 
to the King, and industrious and officious for his ser- 
vice. The King therefore (receiving a rich return of 
his diligence, and great satisfaction touching a number 
of particulars,) first divulged and spread abroad the 
imposture and juggling of Perkin’s person and travels, 
with the circumstances thereof, throughout the realm ; 
not by proclamation (because things were yet in exam- 
ination, and so might receive the more or the less,) but 
by court-fames, which commonly print better than 
printed proclamations. Then thought he it also time 
to send an ambassage unto Archduke Philip into Flan- 
ders, for the abandoning and dismissing of Perkin. 
Herein he employed Sir Edward Poynings, and Sir 
William Warham? doctor of the canon law. The 


1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ being lost.” 
2 Secreto egisse ul ex tis de consiliis adversariorum suorum edoceretur. 
8 In Ellis'’s Letters, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 167., there is a privy seal for 
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the first draught of blood doth yet make them more 
fierce and enraged. Do you not know that the bloody 
executioners of tyrants do go to such errands with 
an halter about their neck, so that if they perform 
not they are sure to die for it? And do you think 
that these men would hazard their own lives for 
sparing another's? Admit they should have saved 
him; what should they have done with him? Turn 
him into London streets? that the watchmen, or any 
passenger that should light upon him, might carry 
him before a justice, and so all come to light? Or 
should they have kept him by them secretly? That 
surely would have required a great deal of care, 
charge, and continual fears. But, my lords, I labour 
too much in a clear business. The King is so wise, 
and hath so good friends abroad, as now he knoweth 
Duke Perkin from his cradle. And because he is a 
great Prince, if you have any good poet here, he can 
help him with notes to write his life, and to parallel 
him with Lambert Symnell, now the King’s falconer. 
And therefore, to speak plainly to your lordships, it 
is the strangest thing in the world, that the Lady 
Margaret (excuse us if we name her, whose malice 
to the King is both causeless and endless,) should 
now when she is old, at the time when other women 
give over child-bearing, bring forth two such monsters, 
being not the births of nine or ten months, but of 
many years. And whereas other natural mothers 
brmg forth children weak, and not able to help them- 
selves; she bringeth forth tall stripplings, able soon 
after their coming into the world to bid battle to 
mighty Kings. My lords, we stay unwillingly upon 
this part: we would to God that lady would once 
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howsoever it was carried in a course of connivance,' 
yet the Archduke underhand gave aid and further 
ance to Perkin. Wherefore (partly out of courage? 
and partly out of policy) the King forthwith banished 
all Flemings (as well their persons as their wares) 
out of his kingdom ; commanding his subjects likewise 
(and by name his Merchants Adventurers) which had 
a resiance in Antwerp, to return; translating the 
mart (which commonly followed the English cloth) 
unto Calais, and embarred also all further-trade for 
the future. This the King did, being sensible, in 
point of honour* not to suffer a pretender to the 
crown of England to affront him so near at hand, 
and he to keep terms of friendship with the country 
where he did set up. But he had also a further 
reach ; for that he knew well that the subjects of 
Flanders drew so great commodity from the trade of 
England, as by this embargo they would soon wax 
weary of Perkin; and that the tumults of Flanders 
had been so late and fresh, as it was no time for 
the Prince to displease the people. Nevertheless for 
form’s sake, by way of requital, the Archduke did 


1%. e. howsoever the Archduke pretended only to eonnive af the enler- 
tainment of Perkin. Ulcungue Archidux ad res Perkini connivere tantum 
simularet. 

2 Animum explere cumens. 

$i, ¢ all trade between the English and the Flemings. The trunsla- 
tlon has cum Burgundis; by which word Flemings a few \ines ubove is 
rendered. It was on the 18th of September, 1493, that the sheriffs were 
direeted to publish the proclamation forbidding mercantile intercourse (by 
importation or exportation without license under the great seal) with the 
subjects of the Archduke of Austriche and the Duke of Burgoyne. Sea 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 9 Hen. VII. p. 80. 

fi, e. fooling himself interested in point.of honour. The Latin is a little 
rare Smee eatery atk a Nite etl Bh 
perstringi posset si quis ad coronam Anglia pretensor, &c. 
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The Lord Chamberlain at that time was not 
touched ; whether it were that the King would not 
stir too many humours at once, but, after the man- 
ner of good physicians, purge the head last; or that 
Clifford (from whom most of these discoveries came) 
reserved that piece for his own coming over;? sig- 
nifying only to the King in the mean time that he 
doubted there were some greater ones in the business, 
whereof he would, give the King farther account 
when he came to his presence. 


ticularly of his relations with Scotland. ‘This discovery,’’ he says, 
speaking of the information given by Sir R. Clifford, “‘ was a fatal blow 
to the Yorkists. Their project was probably to have proclaimed Perkin 
in England, whilst his numerous adherents prepared to rise in Ireland; and 
the Scottish monarch was to break at the head of kis army across the Borders, 
and compel Henry to divide his force. But the Border chiefs, impatient for 
war, invaded England too soon; and it happened, unfortunately for War- 
beck, that whilst a tumultuous force, including the Armstrongs, Elwalds, 
Crossars, Wighams, Nyksons, and Henrisons, penetrated into Northumberland, 
with the hope of promoting a rising in favour of the counterfeit Duke of York, 
the treachery of Clifford had revealed the whole particulars of the con- 
spiracy; and the apprehension and execution of the ringleaders struck 
such terror into the nation, that the cause of Perkin in that country was 
for the present considered hopeless.” ‘ This raid or invasion,’ adds Mr. 
Tytler in a note, “ which is unknown to our historians, is mentioned 
nowhere but in the record of justiciary, Nov. 1493. Mr. Stirling's MS. 
Chron. Notes, p. 65.’ The total omission from our histories of so consid- 
erable a fact as an incursion of this kind at such a conjuncture and during 
a truce (especially if Mr. Tytler be right in supposing that it was intended 
to be part of a combined movement in concert with Flanders, Ireland, and 
the Yorkists in England) shows how ill we can judge of the questions of 
state with which Henry had to deal. 

It appears from an entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, dated 8 March, 
8 Hen. VII. [1492-3], that an armed force was then about to be sent into 
Ireland under Sir Roger Cotton, “to war with the rebels’’ (p. 71.); who 
seem to have been speedily suppressed, for we find general pardons 
granted to several principal persons in Ireland on the 22nd and 380th of 
March, the 10th of April, and the 29th of May following. See Cul. Pat. 
Rolls, pp. 85. 81, 82. A fact which agrees very well with Tytler’s stato- 
nent. 

1 The translation adds ut rem maxims moments. 
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and set the crown upon his head; a man that enjoyed 
by his fayour and advancement so great a fortune both 
in honour and riches; a man that was tied unto him 
in so near a band of alliance, his brother having mar- 
ried the King’s mother; and lastly a man to whom he 
had, committed the trust of his person, in making him 
his chamberlain: that this man, no ways disgraced, no 
ways discontent, no ways put in fear, should be false 
unto him. Clifford was required to say over again and 
again the particulars’ of his accusation ; being warned, 
that in a matter so unlikely, and that concerned so 
great a servant of the King’s, he should not in any 
wise go too far. But the King finding that he did 
sadly and constantly (without hesitation or varying, 
and with those civil protestations that were fit,) stand 
to that that he had said, offering to justify it upon his 
soul and life; he caused him to be removed. And 
after he had not a little bemoaned himself unto his 
counsel there present, gave order that Sir William 
Stanley should be restrained in his own chamber, 
where he lay before, in the square tower. And the 
next day he was examined by the lords. Upon lis 
examination he denied little of that wherewith he was 
charged, nor endeavoured much to excuse or extenuate 
his fault, So that (not very wisely), thinking to make 
his offence less by confession, he made it enough for 
condemnation, It was conceived that he trusted much 
to his former merits and the interest that his brother 
had in the King. But those helps were over-weighed 
by divers things that made against him, and were pre- 
dominant in the King’s nature and mind. First, an 
over-merit; for convenient merit, unto which reward 
may easily reach, doth best with Kings: Next, the 
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suggest unto his passion, that Stanley at Bosworth- 
field, though he came time enough to save his life, yet 
he stayed long enough to endanger it. But yet having 
no matter against him, he continued him in his places 
until this his fall. 

After him was made Lord Chamberlain Giles Lord 
Dawbeny, a man of great sufficiency and valour, the 
more! because he was gentle and moderate. 

There was a common opinion, that Sir Robert Clif- 
ford (who now was becomen the state-informer) was 
from the beginning an emissary and spy of the King’s ; 
and that he fled over into Flanders with his consent 
and privity. But this is not probable; both because 
he never recovered that degree of grace which he had 
with the King before his going over; and chiefly for 
that the discovery which he had made touching the 
Lord Chamberlain (which was his great service) grew 
not from anything he learned abroad, for that he knew 
it well before he went. 

These executions, and specially that of the Lord 
Chamberlain which was the chief strength of the 
party, and by means of Sir Robert Clifford who was 
the most inward man of trust amongst them, did ex- 
tremely quail the design of Perkin and his complices, 
as well through discouragement as distrust. So that 
they were now like sand without lime; ill bound to- 
gether ; especially as many as were English, who were 
at a gaze, looking strange one upon another, not know- 
ing who was faithful to their side; but thinking that 
the King (what with his baits and what with his nets) 
would draw them all unto him that were any thing 


14. ¢. qualities which were of the greater value because &c. Que vir~ 
tules magis in eo enilucrunt quod, &c. 
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but in their nature and fortunes to be feared as well of 
friends as enemies ; being bankrupts, and many of 
them felons, and such as lived by rapine. These he 
put to sea, and arrived upon the coast of Sandwich 
and Deal in Kent about July.! 


There he cast anchor, and to prove the affections of 


' the people, sent some of his men to land, making great 


boasts of the power that was to follow. The Kentish 
men, perceiving that Perkin was not followed by any 
English of name or account, and that his forces con- 
sisted but of strangers born, and most of them base 
people and free-booters, fitter to spoil a coast than to 


‘ recover a kingdom ; resorting unto the principal gen- 


tlemen of the country, professed their loyalty to the 
King, and desired to be directed and commanded for 
the best of the King’s service. The gentlemen, enter- 
ing into consultation, directed some forces in good 
number to shew themselves upon the coast, and some 


' of them to make signs to entice Perkin’s soldiers to 


land, as if they would join with them; and some 
others to appear from some other places, and to make 
semblance as if they fled from them, the better to en- 
courage them to land. But Perkin, who by playing 
the Prince, or else taught by secretary Frion, had 
learned thus much, that people under command do use 
to consult and after to march on in order,? and rebels 
contrariwise run upon an head together in confusion ; 
considering the delay of time, and observing their or- 
derly and not tumultuary arming, doubted the worst. 
And therefore the wily youth would not set one foot 


+ On the 8rd of July, 1495; according to the old Chronicle, p. 154. 5. 
2 Primo stare et postea ordine incedere. Ed. 1622 has “to march iu 
order.’” 
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ceedings following, that as the King did excell in gooa 
commonwealth laws, so nevertheless he had in secret a 
design to make use of them as well for collecting of 
treasure as for correcting of manners; and so mean- 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate 
them the rather. 

The principal law that was made this Parliament 
was a law of a strange nature, rather just than legal,! 
and more magnanimous than provident. This law did 
ordain, That no person that did assist in arms or other- 
wise the King for the time being, should after be im- 
peached therefore, or attainted either by the course of 
law? or by act of Parliament ; but if any such act of 
attainder did hap® to be made, it should be void and 
of none effect; for that it was agreeable to reason of 
estate that the subject should not inquire of the just- 
ness of the King’s title or quarrel, and it was agreeable 
to good conscience that (whatsoever the fortune of the 
war were) the subject should not suffer for his obedi- 
ence. The spirit of this law was wonderful pious and 
noble, being like, in matter of war, unto the spirit of 
David in matter of plague; who said, If I have sinned 
strike me, but what have these sheep done? Neither 
wanted this law parts of prudent and deep foresight. 
For it did the better take away occasion for the people 
to busy themselves to pry into the King’s title ; for that 
(howsoever it fell) their safety was already provided 
for. Besides it could not but greatly draw unto him 
the love and hearts of the people, because he seemed 


1 Justa potius secundum equitutem naturalem quam ex norma juris. The 
sct was the 11 H. 7. c. 1. 

2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “the law." 

8So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ happen.” 
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gave the attaint upon a false verdict between party and 
party,! which before was a kind of evangile, irremedi- 
able. It extends not to causes capital, as well because 
they are for the most part at the King’s suit; as be- 
cause in them, if they be followed in course of indict- 
ment, there passeth a double jury, the indictors and 
the triers, and so not twelve men but four and twenty. 
But it seemeth that was not the only reason; for this 
reason holdeth not in the appeal.®? But the great rea- 
son was, lest it should tend to the discouragement of 
jurors in .cases of life and death, if they should be 
subject to suit and penalty, where the favour of life 
maketh against them. It extendeth not also to any 
suit where the demand is under the value of forty 
pounds ; for that in such cases of petty value it would 
not quit the charge to go about again.* 

There was another law made against a branch of in- 
gratitude in women, who having been advanced ® by 
their husbands, or their husbands’ ancestors, should 
alien and thereby seek to defeat the heirs or those 
in remainder of the lands whereunto they had been so 
advanced. The remedy was by giving power to the 
next to enter for a forfeiture.‘ 

There was also enacted that charitable law for the 
admission of poor suitors in forma pauperis, without 


1 Que breve de attinctd tocatum introduxit; per quod judicia juratorum 
(que veredicta vocantur’) falea rescindi possint, 11 H. 7..c. 21. 

2 Si per viam indictamenti, quod regis nomine aemper procedit, trac- 
tentur. 

4 Dh causa capitalis a parte gravata peragitur. 

4 Superatura essent tmpensa summam principalem a retractarentur. The 
entire sum at issue would not pay the expense of the process, 

6d «, reosived lands: ad terras promote. 

4 Jn terrarum possessionem, nomine foriyfactura, non expectata morte mu- 
lieris, continuo venire. 11 H. 7. o. 20. 
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was nothing left for Perkin but the blustering affection 
of the wild! and naked people. Wherefore he was 
advised by his counsel to seek aid of the King of 
Scotland ; a Prince young and valorous, and in good 
terms with his nobles and people, and ill affected to 
King Henry. At this time also both Maximilian and 
Charles of France began to bear no good will to the 
King: the one being displeased with the King’s pro- 
hibition of commerce with Flanders; the other hold- 
ing the King for suspect, in regard of his late entry 
into league with the Italians. Wherefore besides the 
open aids of the Duchess of Burgundy, which did 
with sails and oars put on and advance Perkin’s de- 
signs, there wanted not some secret tides from Maxi- 
milian and Charles which did further his fortunes ; 
insomuch as they both by their secret letters and mes- 
sages recommended him to the King of Scotland. 
Perkin therefore coming into Scotland? upon those 
hopes, with a well-appointed company, was by the 
King of Scots (being formerly well prepared) hon- 
ourably welcomed ; and soon after his arrival admitted 
to his presence in a solemn manner. For the King 
received him in state in his chamber of presence, 


accompanied with divers of his nobles. And Perkin, 


1So0 MS. Ed. 1622 has ‘‘ of wild.” 

2 He arrived in Stirling on the 20th of November, 1495. But the King 
of Scotland had been prepared to receive him more than a year before. 
See the entry in the Treasurer’s books, Nov. 6, 1494, quoted by Tytler. 
“Items for carriage of the arras work forth of Edinburgh to Stirling, for 
receiving the Prince of England, xxx. ak.’’ This may have been the occa- 
sion of the busy deliberations in the English Council mentioned in one of 
the Paston letters, dated Allhallowtide, 1494. ‘Sir, there hath been so 
great counsel for the King’s matters that my Lord Chancellor kept not the 
Star Chamber this eight days, but one day at London, on St. Leonard’s 
lay.” Vol. v. p. 428. 
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ary, from the sanctuary to the direful prison, from the 
prison to the hand of the cruel tormentor, and from 
that hand to the wide wilderness (as I may truly call 
it), for so the world hath been to me. S: that he that 
is born to a great kingdom, hath not ground to set his 
foot upon, more than this where he now standeth by 
your princely favour. Edward the Fourth, late King 
of England, (as your Grace cannot but have heard,) 
left two sons, Edward and Richard Duke of York, 
both very young. Edward the eldest succeeded their 
father in the crown, by the name of King Edward the 
Fifth. But Richard Duke of Glocester, their unnat- 
ural uncle, first thirsting after the kingdom through 
ambition, and afterwards thirsting for their blood out 
of desire to secure himself, employed an instrument of 
his (confident to him as he thought,) to murder them 
both. But this man that was employed to execute 
that execrable tragedy, having cruelly slain King Ed- 
ward, the eldest of the two, was moved partly by 
remorse, and partly by some other mean, to save 
Richard his brother; making a report nevertheless 
to the tyrant that he had performed his command- 
ment for both brethren. This report was accordingly 
believed,! and published generally. So that the world — 
hath been possessed of an opinion that they both were 
barbarously made away, though ever truth hath some 
sparks that fly abroad until it appear in due time, as 
this hath had. But Almighty God, that stopped the 
mouth of the lions,? and saved little Joas from the 
tyranny of Athaliah when she massacred the King’s 


1 Believed, that is, by Richard. Jsti relations a tyranno fides adhibita est, 
eademque publicis declarationibus est confirmata. 
2So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ lion.” 
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Tidder Earl of Richmond, to come from France and 
enter into the realm, and by subtile and foul means to 
obtain the crown of the same, which to me rightfully 
appertained: so that it was but a change from tyrant 
to tyrant. This Henry, my extreme and mortal en- 
emy, so soon as he had knowledge of my being alive, 
imagined and wrought all the subtile ways and means 
he could to procure my final destruction. For my 
mortal enemy hath not only falsely surmised me to be 
a feigned person, giving me nick-names so abusing the 
world ; but also to defer and put me from entry into 
England, hath offered large sums of money to corrupt 
the Princes and their ministers with whom I have 
been retained ; and made importune labours to certain 
servants about my person to murder or poison me,! 
and others to forsake and leave my righteous quarrel 
and to depart from my service; as Sir Robert Clifford 
and others. So that every man of reason may well 
perceive, that Henry, calling himself King of England, 
needed not to have bestowed such great sums of treas- 
ure, nor so to have busied himself with importune and 
incessant labour and industry, to compass my death 
and ruin, if I had been such a feigned person. But 
the truth of my cause being so manifest, moved the 
most Christian King Charles, and the Lady Duchess 
Dowager of Burgundy, my most dear aunt, not only 
to acknowledge the truth thereof, but lovingly to assist 
mation. The discrepancies between Speed's extract and the original 
(presuming that the copy of the original which has been preserved is 
correct) seem to have arisen from the difficulty of decyphering it. 

The remainder of the speech is also taken — with no more change than 
the turning it from the third person into the first, and the insertion of a 
transitional sentence — from Speed; who took jt from Bishop Leslie. 


1So Speed. The MS. copy has “some of them to murdere our psone, 
13 (sic) and other to forsack,"” &c. 
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braced his quarrel, and, the more to put it out of doubt 
that he took him to be a great Prince and not a repre- 
sentation only, he gave consent that this Duke should 
take to wife the Lady Katheren Gordon daughter to 
the Earl of Huntley, being a near kinswoman to the 
King himself, and a young virgin of excellent beauty 
and virtue. 

Not long after,! the King of Scots in person, with 
Perkin in his company, entered with a great army 
(though it consisted chiefly of borderers being raised 
somewhat suddenly) into Northumberland. And Per- 
kin, for a perfume before him as he went, caused to be 
published a proclamation of this tenor following,? in 


1 All Bacon's authorities represented this predatory incursion of the 
Scotch as following close upon Perkin’s arrival. And Fabyan, whose 
authority is good for dates, says that the Scotch King made sharp war 
upon the marches in the eleventh year; that is 1495-6. I find also in the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls several commissions for warlike preparations 
dated during that year: on the 18th of November, 1495, a commission of 
array for Yorkshire: on the 16th of March, 1495-6, a commission to im- 
press carpenters, masons, &c. for the King’s works on the northern parts 
and the marches towards Scotland: on the 28rd of April, commissions of 
muster and array for Sussex, Kent, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, the 
cinque ports, Surrey, Hants, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. (See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. pp. 49. 51. 29-83.) It is probable therefore that some 
predatory incursions did take place soon after Perkin’s arrival in Scotland. 
The principal invasion however of which Bacon proceeds to speak does 
not appear to have been made for ten months or more after. See Ellis’s 
Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. pp. 28. 82.; and Tytler’s Extracts from the Treas- 
urer's Books. 

The author of the Pictorial History of England puts it still later. He 
says that James did not cross the borders till the beginning of the winter 
of 1496, though he had been expected to do so as early as the middle of 
September. But he does not quote his authority. In the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls there are several commissions for the conveyance of various 
warlike stores towards Scotland dated in September, November, January, 
and February, 1496-7. And these were no doubt the preparations against 
the “ great army ”’ which the Scotch King led across the borders in person. 

2 Of this tenur; not in these words. This proclamation stands on a dif- 
‘erent footing from the speech in the last page; and I have thereforo 
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rightful inheritance, to the intent they should never be 
of might and power to aid and assist us at our need, 
after the duty of their legiances. He also married by 
compulsion certain of our sisters, and also the sister of 
our said cousin the Earl of Warwick, and divers other 
ladies of the royal blood, unto certain of his kinsmen 
and friends of simple and low degree ; and, putting 
apart all well disposed nobles, he hath none in favour 
and trust about his person, but Bishop Foxe, Smith, 
Bray, Lovel, Oliver King,! David Owen, Riseley, 
Turbervile,? Tyler,’ Cholmeley, Empson,‘ James Ho- 
barte, John Cutte, Garth, Henry Wyate, and such 
other caitifs and villains of birth,® which by subtile in- 
ventions and pilling of the people have been the prin- 
cipal finders, occasioners, and counsellors of the mis- 
rule and mischief now reigning in England.® 

‘We remembering these premises, with the great 
and execrable offences daily committed and done by 
our foresaid great enemy and his adherents, in break- 


1 The name of Sir Charles Somerset, which follows that of Oliver King 
both in Speed and in the MS. proclamation, has been omitted, I suppose 
by accident. 

2 The MS. proclamation has Sir Joseph Trobulvill: Speed gives Sir John 
Trobutuile. Sir John Turbervile is the name given in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls. 

8 After the name of Tyler there follow in the MS. proclamation the 
names Robert Lytton, Gylforde ; — they are omitted by Speed. 

4 The name of Empson is given in the MS. proclamation, but not in 
Speed: a circumstance worth observing, because we must suppose that 
Bacon supplied the omission from his recollection of the original; the 
name of Empson being too notable a one in connexion with Henry VII. to 
be overlooked. 

8 So Speed. The MS. proclamation has villains of simple birth. 

® Here Speed inserts efc. to mark the omission of a long clause which 
follows in the original. It relutes to the reward offered for the taking of 
Henry, and the substance of it will be found a little further on,— in the 
last paragraph but one. 
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“ And farther we do out of our grace and clemency 
hereby as well publish and promise to all our subjects 
remission and free pardon of all by-past offences what- 
soever against our person or estate, in adhering to our 
said enemy, by whom we know well they have been 
misled ; if they shall within time convenient submit. 
- themselves unto us. And for such as shall come with 
the foremost to assist our righteous quarrel, we shall 
make them so far partakers of our princely favour and 
bounty, as shall be highly for the comfort of them and 
theirs both during their life and after their death. As 
also we shall, by all means which God shall put into 
our hands, demean ourselves to give royal contentment 
to all degrees and estates of our people ; maintaining 
the liberties of holy church in their entire, preserving 
the honours, privileges, and preeminences of our nobles 
from contempt or disparagement, according to the dig- 
nity of their blood: we shall also unyoke our people 
from all heavy burdens and endurances, and confirm 
our cities, boroughs, and towns in their charters and 
freedoms, with enlargement where it shall be deserved ; 
and in all points give our subjects cause to think that 
the blessed and debonaire government of our noble 
father King Edward in his last times is in us revived. 

‘¢ And forasmuch as the putting to death or taking 
alive of our said mortal enemy may be a mean to stay 
much effusion of blood, which otherwise may ensue if 
by compulsion or fair promises he shall draw after him 
any number of our subjects to resist us ; which we de- 
sire to avoid (though we be certainly informed that our 
said enemy is purposed and prepared to fly the land, 
having already made over great masses of the treas- 
ure of our crown the better to support him in foreign 
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country of Northumberland with fire and sword. But 
hearing that there were forces coming against him, and 
not willing that they should find his men heavy and 
laden with booty, he returned into Scotland with great 
spoils, deferring further prosecution till another time. 
It is said that Perkin, acting the part of a prince hand- 
somely, when he saw the Scottish fell to waste the 
country, came to the King in a passionate manner, 
making great lamentation, and desired that that might 
not be the manner of making the war; for that no 
crown was so dear to his mind, as that he desired to 
purchase it with the blood and ruin of his country. 
Whereunto the King answered half in sport, that he 
doubted much he was careful for that that was none of 
his; and that he should be too good a steward for his 
enemy, to save the country to his use.’ 

By this time, being the eleventh year of the King, 
the interruption of trade between the English and the 
Flemish began to pinch the merchants of both nations 
very sore, which moved them by all means they could 
devise to affect and dispose their sovereigns respectively 
to open the intercourse again, Wherein time favoured 
them. For the Archduke and his counsel began to see ~ 
that Perkin would prove but a runagate and citizen of 
the world ; and that it was the part of children to fall 
out about babies. And the King on his part, after the 
attempts upon Kent and Northumberland,’ began to 
was poing on: and knew that he was secure against any serions impres- 
sion from that side. Whether he was prepared for this kind of predatory 
incursion or not, seems to be doubtful. 

1 This, and most of the particulars of Perkin'’s proceedings in Scotland, 
may be fonnd in Buchanan. See Ler. Scot. Hist. XI. 10, et seq. 

* Pupas: ie. dolls, Soin Macbeth: “the baby of a girl.” 

# Post impressiones illas in Cantium et Northumbriam factas et frustratas. 
It is to be remembered however that the attempt upon Northumberland 
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both of amity and intercourse between the King and 
the Archduke; containing articles both of state, com- 
merce, and free fishing. ‘This is that treaty which the 
Flemings call at this day éntercursus magnus ; both be- 
cause it is more complete than the precedent treaties 
of the third and fourth year of the King; and chiefly 
to give it a difference from the treaty that followed in 
the one and twentieth year of the King, which they 
call intercursus malus. In this treaty there was an 
express article against the reception of the rebels of 
either prince by other; purporting that if any such 
rebel should be required by the prince whose rebel he 
was of the prince confederate, that forthwith the prinve 
confederate should by proclamation command him to 
avoid his country: which if he did not within fifteen 
days, the rebel was to stand proscribed, and put out of 
protection. But nevertheless in this article Perkin was 
not named, neither perhaps contained, because he was 
no rebel. But by this means his wings were clipt of 
his followers that were English. And it was expressly 
comprised in the treaty, that it should extend to the 
territories of the Duchess Dowager. After the in- 
tercourse thus restored, the English merchants came 
again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they were 
received with procession and great joy. 

The winter following, being the twelfth year of his 
reign, the King called again his Parliament ;! where 
would not be agreeable that the town seal should pass; but besought the 
said Lords to grant unto them respite of six days, trusting by that season 
to show in writing such considerations unto the King’s Grace and his 
Counsel that his Grace should be therewith well contented. Which was 
to them granted, and thereupon divers bills were devised,” &c. The end 
was that the Mayor's seal was taken only. 


1 So Polydore Vergil: coacto principum concilio. 
A Parllament met on the 16th of January, 1496-7, in which supplies 
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land: That that King, being in amity with him, and 
no ways provokad, should so burn in hatred towards 
him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Perkin’s 


considering well that the said substantial war cannot be borne but by 
great sums of ready money, have prested unto us, every one of them for 
his part, great sums of money contented; besides that we have of ourself 
avanced out of our own coffers; yet natheless 40,0002. more, as our said 
Counsel hath cast it, must of necessity be borrowed and avanced in ready 
money of others our loving subjects for the furniture of this matter. And 
because as we hear ye be a man of good substance, we desire and pray 
you to make loan unto us of the sum of 20/. whereof ye shall be undoubt- 
edly and assuredly repaid,” &c. &c. 

In confirmation again of this we find in the old Chronicle (fo. 161. b.) 
that “upon the Sunday following” [the 18th of November being the date 
last mentioned] “‘ was sent from the King’s ma. Sir Reginald Bray with 
other of the King’s Counsel to the Mayor to borrow of the city 10,000/. 
And upon the Thursday next following was granted by n Common Coun- 
sel to lend to the King 4000/.°°. The Chronicler adds, a little further on 
(fo. 162. b.) that there was that year “lent unto the King for a year day 
throughout al] England many and great sums of money, whereof the fore- 
said sum of 4000. lent by the City of London, as before is said, was parcel 
of the same. The whole sum of all the land borrowed amounted to 
68,0002. and more.”’ 

Among the records preserved in the Rolls-house are to be found two 
more of these privy seals (see B. V. 1. Nos. 32, 33.), as well as an account 
of all the sums borrowed (see B. V. 20.); amounting in all to £57,388 10s. 2d. 
This latter document is inaccurately described on the cover as an account 
of the Benevolence, Ao H. 7. 12°. It should have been called Loan. 

I have not been able to ascertain the exact period at which the Scotch 
incursion took place, but it seems probable that this hurried borrowing of 
moncy (partly for immediate use and partly perhaps as a collateral secu- 
rity for the promised Parliamentary grant) followed immediately upon it, 
while the alarm and resentment were fresh. Thus the King was provided 
with the sinews of war for the present and might act as he saw occasion. 
But as yet he was only furnished with money lent, which was to be repaid. 
The next thing was to secure the grant; and for this purpose a Parliament 
was called on the 16th of January, which granted him for the Scotch war, 
first two fifteenths and tenths; and then (because this was not enough) a 
subsidy equal to two fifteenths and tenths which it scems amounted to 
120,0007. (See Stat. of Realm, p. 644.) In the “ index vocabulorum ” 
Bacon explains that a Fifteen was a kind of pecuniary aid granted only by 
authority of Parl ament: which, to judge by the name, should be a fifteenth 
part of men’s goods, but had in fact a fixed value,— not nearly so much: 
Consuetudine in solutionem certam, et longe minus gravem, redacium. 


—— 
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fence or for a new assailing! of England. But as for 
the King’s forces, they were not only in preparation, 
but in readiness presently to set forth, under the con- 
duct of Dawbeney the Lord Chamberlain. But as 
soon as the King understood of the rebellion of Corn- 
wall, he stayed those forces, retaining them for his 
own service and safety. But therewithal he dis- 
patched the Earl of Surrey into the north, for fhe 
defence and strength of those parts, in case the Scots 
should stir. But for the course he held towards the 
rebels, it was utterly differing from his former custom 
and practice ; which was ever full of forwardness and 
celerity to make head against them, or to set upon 
them as soon as ever they were in action. This he 
was wont to do; but now, besides that he was attem- 
pered by years, and less in love with dangers by the 
continued fruition of a crown, it was a time when the 
various appearance to his thoughts of perils of several 
natures and from divers parts did make him judge it 
his best and surest way to keep his strength together 
in the seat and centre of his kingdom ; according to 
the ancient Indian emblem — in such a swelling sea- 
son, to hold the hand upon the middle of the bladder, 
that no side might rise. Besides, there was no necessity 
put upon him to alter this counsel. For neither did 
the rebels spoil the country, in which case it had been 
dishonour to abandon his people, neither on the other 
side did their forces gather or increase, which might 
hasten him to precipitate, and assail them before they 
grew too strong. And lastly, both reason of estate 
and war seemed to agree with this course. For that 


“insurrections of base people are commonly more furi- 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 omits “ a." 
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akirts and descents thereof, except those that lay tow- 
ards London ; thereby to have these wild beasts as it 
were in a toil. The second part of his forces (which 
were those that were to be most in action, and upon 
which he relied most for the fortune of the day) he 
did assign to be led by the Lord Chamberlain, who 
was appointed to set upon the rebels in front, from that 
side which is towards London. The third part of his 
forces (being likewise great and brave forces) he re- 
tained about himself, to be ready upon all events; to 
restore the fight or consummate the victory ; and 
meanwhile to secure the city. And for that purpose 
he encamped in person in Saint George’s Fields, put 
ting himself between the city and the rebels. 

But the City of London, especially at the first upon 
the near encamping of the rebels, was in great tumult ; 
as it useth to be with wealthy and populous cities, es- 
pecially those which being for greatness and fortune 
queens of their regions, do seldom see out of their 
windows or from their towers an army of enemies.} 
But that which troubled them most was the conceit 
that they dealt with a rout of people, with whom there 
was no composition or condition, or orderly treating, if 
need were ; but likely to be bent altogether upon rap- 
ine and spoil. And although they had heard that the 
rebels had behaved themselves quietly and modestly by 
the way as they went; yet they doubted much that 
would not last, but rather make them more hungry, 
and more in appetite to fall upon spoil in the end. 
Wherefore there was great running to and fro of peo- 


1S0 MS. Ed. 1622 has “as it useth to be with wealthy and populous 
cities (especially those which for greatness and fortune are Queens of their 
regions) who seldom see," &c. 
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selves (as at the receipt’) in places convenient. In 
the afternoon towards the decline of the day, (which 
was done the better to keep the rebels in opinion that 
they should not fight that day,) the Lord Dawbeney 
marched on towards them, and first beat some troops 
of them from Deptford-bridge ; where they fought 
manfully, but being in no great number were soon 
driven back, and fled up to their main army upon the 
hill. The army? at that time hearing of the approach 
of the King’s forces, were putting themselves in array 
not without much confusion. But neither had they 
placed® upon the first high ground towards the bridge 
any forces to second the troops below that kept the 
bridge ; neither had they brought forwards their main 
battle (which stood in array far into the heath) near to 
the ascent of the hill;* so that the Earl with his forces 
mounted the hill and recovered® the plain without 
resistance. The Lord Dawbeney charged them with 
great fury; insomuch as it had like by accident to 
have brandled the fortune of the day.6 For by incon- 
siderate forwardness in fighting in the head of his 
troops, he was taken by the rebels, but immediately 
rescued and delivered. The rebels maintained the 
fight for a small time, and for their persons shewed no 
want of courage.’ But being ill armed and ill led and 


1 I suppose this means ‘“‘as having to make arrangements for receiving 
them.” The translation has rebelles tntercepturi. 

23. e. the main army of the rebels. Ezercitus rebellium. 

8 The translation adds ut ratio belli postulabat. 

4 Thereby giving up their vantage-ground. Neque exercitum suum prom- 
overunt ad accliria collis, ubt iniguo loco a regis copiis pugnam conseri ne- 
cesse fuisset ; sed in planitie collis procul instrurerunt. 

& “ Recovered ’’ means merely “ gained;”’ not “got back agnin."? quo 
loco se sisteret. It was a very common use of the word in Bacon's time. 

6 Jta ut fortuna ejus diet periclitaretur 

7 Neque tgnave rem gesserunt. 
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arms reversed, the coat torn; and at Tower-Hill be- 
headed. Flammock and the blacksmith were hanged 
' drawn and quartered at Tyburn:* the blacksmith tak- 
ing pleasure upon the hurdle (as it seemeth by words 
, that he uttered) to think that he should be famous in 
' after-times. The King was once in mind to have sent 
down Flammock and the blacksmith to have been exe-. 
euted in Cornwall, for the more terror. But being 
advertised that the country was yet unquiet and boil- 
ing, he thought better not to irritate the people further. 
All the rest were pardoned by proclamation, and’to 
take out their pardons under seal as many as would. 
So that more than the blood drawn in the field, the 
King did satisfy himself with the lives of only three 
offenders for the expiation of this great, rebellion. 

It was a strange thing to observe the variety and 
inequality of the King’s executions and pardons: and 
a man would think it at the first a kind of lottery or 
chance. But looking into it more nearly, one shall 
find there was reason for it; much more perhaps, than 
after so long a distance of time we can now discern. 
In the Kentish commotion (which was but an handful 
of men) there were executed to the number of one 

i hundred and fifty; and® in this so mighty a rebellion 
but three. Whether it were that the King put to ac 
count the men that were slain in the field; or that he 
was not willing to be severe in a popular cause; or 
that the harmless behaviour of this people, that came 
from the west of England to the east without mischief 
(almost) or spoil of the country, did somewhat mollify 


1 On Wednesday the 28th of June (old Chron.). Ed. 1622 has “and he 
at Tower Hill beheaded.” 

2 On Tuesday the 27th of June (old Chron.). 

$8 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has “but.”” 
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peace. On the other side, he had met with an al.v 
of Ferdinando of Arragon, as fit for his turn as could 
be. For after that King Ferdinando had upon as- 
sured confidence of the marriage to succeed taken 
upon him the person of a fraternal ally to the King, 
he would not let,! in a Spanish gravity, to counsel 
the King in his own affairs. And the King on his 
part not being wanting to himself, but making use 
of every man’s humours, made his advantage of this 
in such things as he thought either not decent or not 
pleasant to proceed from himself; putting them off 
as done by the counsel of Ferdinando: wherefore he 
was content that Hialas (as in a matter moved and 
advised from Hialas himself) should go into Scot- 
land, to treat of a concord between the two Kings. 
Hialas took it upon him, and coming to the Scottish 
King, after he had with much art brought King 
James to hearken to the more safe and quiet coun- 
sels, writ unto the King that he hoped that peace 
would with no great difficulty cement and close, if 
he would send some wise and temperate counsellor of 
his own, that might treat of the conditions. Where- 
upon the King directed Bishop Foxe (who at that 
time was at his castle of Norham) to confer with 
Hialas, and they both to treat with some commission- 
ers deputed from the Scottish King. ‘The commis- 
sioners on both sides met.2. But after much dispute 
upon the articles and conditions of peace propounded 
upon either part, they could not conclude a peace. 
The chief impediment thereof was the demand of the 


1 Non dubitabat. 

2 At Jedburgh, according to Buchanan, xiii. 17.; from whom most of 
these particulars appear to have been taken. But one of the commenta- 
ors, speaking on the authority of documents, says they met at Aton. 
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done the like, but it was not received in that glory.! 
For the King appointed the Mayor and his brethren 
to meet the Pope’s orator at London-bnidge, and all 
the streets between the bridge-foot and the palace of 
Paul’s (where the King then lay) were garnished 
with the citizens,” standing in their liveries. And the 
morrow after being Allhallown-day,®? the King, at- 
tended with many of his prelates and‘ nobles and 
principal courtiers, went in procession to Paul’s, and 
the cap and sword were borne before him; and after 
the procession, the King himself remaining seated in 
the quire, the Lord Archbishop upon the greese® of the 
quire made a long oration ; setting forth the greatness 
and eminency of that honour which the Pope (in these 
ornaments and ensigns of benediction) had done the 
King ; and how rarely and upon what high deserts 
they used to be bestowed: and then recited the King’s 
principal acts and merits, which had made him appear 
worthy in the eyes of his Holiness of this great honour. 

All this while the rebellion of Cornwall (whereof 


1 There was probably no account of the reception of the cap of main- 
tenance sent by Pope Innocent in any of the histories to which Bacon had 
access. But there is a full account of it in the Herald’s journal (Cott. 
Jul. B. xi.; printed by Leland, vol. iv. p. 244.) and the arrangements were 
much the same as those which Bacon proceeds to describe. So much so, 
that if the old Chronicle from which his account is taken (Vitel. A. xvi. 
f. 161.) had been lost and the Herald’s journal preserved, one might have 
suspected him of having mistaken the date. The former occasion was 
in 1488. 

3 The translation makes it part of the King’s directions that the streets 
should be thus garnished. Etenim rex nunc mandavit majori gc. ut oratori 
Pape ad pedem pontis Londinensis obviam fierent, alque platew universe inter 
voniem et palatium episcopi Londinensis (ubi rex tunc hospitabatur) civium 

ernitatibus, in sagulis suis vestitis, ulrinque clauderentur. 

8So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ All-hallowes.” 

4 Ed. 1622 omits “ and.” 

& Super gradus ante chorum stans. Ed. 1622 has “ greece.” 
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London, and under the King’s nose; and the other a 
nation sv distasted with the people of England, that 
if they bad loved him never so well, yet they would 
never have taken his part in that company. But if 
he had been so happy as to have been in Cornwall at 
the first, when the people began to take arms there, 
he had been crowned at Westminster before this time: 
for these Kings (as he had now experience) would sell 
poor princes for shoes; but he must rely wholly upon 
people; and therefore advised him to sail over with all 
possible speed into Cornwall: which accordingly he 
did; having in his company four small barks, with 
some sixscore_or sevenscore fighting-men. He arrived 
in September at Whitsand-Bay, and forthwith came 
to Bodmin, the blacksmith’s town ;! where there as- 
sembled unto him to the number of three thousand 
men of the rude people, 

There he set forth a new proclamation, stroking the 
people with fair promises, and humouring them with 
invectives against the King and his government. And 
as it fareth with smoke that never leeseth itself till it 
be at the highest, he did now before his end raise his 
stile, intitling himself no more Richard Duke of York, 
but Richard the Fourth, King-ef England? His coun- 

I Michael Joseph. Oppidum fabri ferrarii de quo ante diximua, 

2 These words from “he did now," are omitted in the translulion: 
where it is only suid magnifice admodwin ile aeipao loquebatur ; Bacon hay- 
ing remembered, no dgubt, or been reminded, that Perkin'a Scotch proc- 
Iamation ran in the mime of “Richard, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales." He hud been 
misled by Speed, who epenks of that proclamation (p. T41.) ns “ made in 
the mume of Richard Duke of Fork; and enys afterwards that Perkin 
after his landing in Cornwall, found monns to raise thonsands of people 
“whom with most lavish promises, invective proclamations, and strong 


impudensy, he held together under the title of Richard the Fourth King of 
England,” 
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people. Wherefore setting all things in good order 
within the town, they nevertheless let down with 
cords from several parts of the walls privily, several 
messengers (that if one came to mischance another 
might pass on), which should advertise the King of 
the state of the town, and implore his aid. Perkin 
also doubted that succours would come ere long, and 
therefore resolved to use his utmost force to assault the 
town. And for that purpose having mounted scaling- 
ladders in divers places upon the walls, made at the 
same instant an attempt to force one of the gates. But 
having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he 
could do no good by ramming with logs of timber, nor 
by the use of iron bars and iron crows and such other 
means at hand, he! had no way left him but to set one 
of the gates on fire; which he did, But the citizens 
well perceiving the danger, before the gate could be 
fully consumed, blocked up the gate and some space 
about it on the inside with faggots and other fuel, 
which they likewise set on fire, and so repulsed fire 
with fire; and in the mean time raised up rampiers of 
earth, and cast up deep trenches, to serve instead of 
wall and gate. And for the escaladaes, they had so bad 
snecess, as the rebels were driven from the walls with 
the loss of two hundred men.* 

The King when he heard of Perkin’s siege of Exe 
ter, made sport with it; and said to them that were 
about him, that the King of rake-hells was landed in 
the west, and that he hoped now to have the honour 
to seo him, which he could never yet do. And it ap- 


3 So Rd, 1622. MS. omitw “ he." 
* Above three or four hundred, necording to King Henry. See Ellis's 
Letters, lat ser. vol. i. p. 34. 
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Perkin hearing this thunder of arms and prepara- 
tions against him from so many parts, raised his siege ! 
and marched to Taunton, beginning already to squint 
one eye upon the crown and another upon the sanctu- 
ary ; though the Cornishmen were become like metal 
often fired and quenched, churlish,? and that would 
sooner break than bow; swearing and vowing not to 
leave him till the uttermost drop of their blood were 
spilt. He was at his rising from Exeter between six 
and seven thousand strong, many having comen unto 
him after he was set before Exeter, upon fame of so 
great an enterprise, and to partake of the spoil; 
though upon the raising of the® siege some did slip 
away. When he was comen near Taunton, he dis- 
sembled all fear; and seemed all the day to use 
diligence in preparing all things ready to fight. But 
about midnight he fled with threescore horse to Bew- 
ley* in the New Forest; where he and divers of his 
company registered themselves sanctuary-men, leaving 
his Cornishmen to the four winds; but yet thereby 
easing them of their vow; and using his wonted com- 
passion, not to be by when his subjects blood should be 
spilt. ‘The King as soon as he heard of Perkin’s flight, 
sent presently five hundred horse to pursue and appre- 
hend him, before he should get either to the sea or to 
that same little tsland called a sanctuary. But they 
came too late for the latter of these. Therefore all they 
could do was to beset the sanctuary, and to maintain a 
strong watch about it, till the King’s pleasure were 


1 On the 18th of September. See Ellis’s Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. p. 84. 
2 Obstinati. 

So Ed. 1622. The MS. bas “his siege.’’ 

€ On the 21st of September. See Ellis’s Letters, 1st ser. vol. i. p. 34. 
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zens great commendations and thanks ; and taking the 
sword he wore from his side, he gave it to the Mayor, 
and commanded it should be ever after carried before 
him. There also he caused to be executed some of the 
ringleaders of the Cornishmen, in sacrifice to the citi- 
zens ; whom they had put in fear and trouble. At 
Exeter the King consulted with his counsel, whether 
he should offer life to Perkin if he would quit the sanc- 
tuaty and voluntarily submit himself. The counsel 
were divided in opinion. Some advised the King to 
take him out of sanctuary perforce, and to put him to 
death, as in a case of necessity, which in itself dispens- 
eth with consecrated places and things ; wherein they 
doubted not also but the King should find the Pope 
tractable to ratify his deed, either by declaration or at 
least by indulgence. Others were of opinion, since all 
was now safe and no further hurt could be done, that 
it was not worth the exposing of the King to new 
scandal and envy. A third sort fell upon the opinion! 
that it was not possible for the King ever either to sat- 
isfy the world well touching the imposture or to learn 
out the bottom of the conspiracy, except by promise 
of life and pardon and other fair means he should get 
Perkin into his hands. But they did all in their pre- 
ambles much bemoan the King’s case, with a kind of 
indignation at his fortune; that a Prince of his high 
wisdom and virtue should have been so long and so oft 
exercised and vexed with idols. But the King said 
that it was the vexation of God Almighty himself to 
be vexed with idols, and therefore that that was not to 
trouble any of his friends: and that for himself he al- 


1 In the translation he says they distinctly advised him: regem diserte 
prem 
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false honour and respects which he had so long enjoyed 
was plentifully repaid in scorn and contempt. As 
soon as he was comen to London, the King gave also 
the City the solace of this may-game. For he was 
conveyed leisurely on horseback, but not in any igno- 
minious fashion, through Cheapside and Cornhill! to 
the Tower, and from thence back again unto West- 
minster, with the churmne? of a thousand taunts and 
reproaches. But to amend the show, there followed a 
little distance off Perkin, an inward counsellor of his, 
one that had been serjeant farrier to the King. This 
fellow, when Perkin took sanctuary, chose rather to 
take an holy habit than a holy place, and clad himself 
like an hermit, and in that weed wandered about the 
country, till he was discovered and taken. But this 
man was bound hand and foot upon the horse, and 
came not back with Perkin, but was left at the 
Tower,’ and within few days after executed. Soon 
after, now that Perkin could tell better what himself 
was, he was diligently examined ; and after his confes- 
sion taken, an extract was made of such parts of them 4 
as were thought fit to be divulged; which was printed 
and dispersed abroad: wherein the King did himself 
no right: for as there was a laboured tale of particu- 
lars of Perkin’s father and mother and grandsire and 
grandmother and uncles and cousins, by names and 
surnames, and from what places he travelled up and 


1 The MS. as well as the edition of 1622 has Cornewall; which is evi- 
dently wrong. The Latin translation has Cornhill. This, according to 
Stowe, was on the 20th of November, 1497; the 18th of the King. 

2 Churm is an old Saxon word, meaning a confused murmuring noise. 
{n the translation cum choro is substituted. 

8 These words are omitted in the translation. 

4So both MS. and Ed. 1622. 
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self that lands might likewise be discovered towards 
the north-west. And surely it may be he had more 
firm and pregnant conjectures of it than Columbus had 
of his at the first. For the two great islands of the 
old and new world, being in the shape and making of 
them broad towards the north and pointed towards the 
south, it is likely that the discovery first began where 
the lands did nearest meet. And there had been be- 
fore that time a discovery! of some lands, which they 
took to be islands, and were indeed the continent of 
America, towards the north-west. And it may be, 
that some relation of this nature coming afterwards to 
the knowledge of Columbus, and by him suppressed 
(desirous rather to make his enterprise the child of his 
science and fortune than the follower of a former dis- 
covery), did give him better assurance that all was not 
sea from the west of Europe and Africke unto Asia, 
than either Seneca’s prophecy, or Plato’s antiquities, 
or the nature of the tides and land-winds and the like, 
which were the conjectures that were given out where- 
upon he should have relied: though I am not ignorant 
that it was likewise laid unto the casual and wind- 
beaten discovery a little before of a Spanish pilot who 
died in the house of Columbus. But this Gabato 
bearing the King in hand? that he would find out an 
island endued with rich commodities, procured him to 
man and victual a ship at Bristow for the discovery of 
that island: with whom ventured also three small ships 


(see Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen, vol. i. p. 100., and 
Helps's Spanish Conquests in America, i. 109.);— while Henry was ar- 
ranging the treaty of Estaples. 

1 Quin ef memoria extabat aliquarum terrarum ad zephyro-boream ante dis- 
coopertarum et pro insulis habitarum ; que tamen revera essent pars continen- 
tis Americe borealis. 

2 Regi fidem faciens. 
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that the King’s fortune had 4 tender of that great em- 
pire of the West-Indies. Neither was it a refusal on 
the King’s part, but a delay by accident, that put by 
so great an acquest. For Christopherus Columbus, 
refused by the King of Portugal (who would not em- 
brace at once both east and west), employed his 
brother Bartholomeus Columbus unto King Henry to 
negotiate for his discovery. And it so fortuned that 
he was taken by pirates at sea; by which accidental 
impediment he was long ere he came to the King; so 
long, that before he had obtained a capitulation with 
the King for his brother the enterprise by him was 
achieved,' and so the West-Indies by providence were 
then reserved for the crown of Castilia. Yet this 
sharpened the King so, that not only in this voyage, 
but again in the sixteenth year of his reign, and like- 
wise in the eighteenth thereof, he granted forth new 
commissions for the discovery and investing of un- 
known lands. 


In this fourteenth year also,? by God’s wonderful 


1 The translation says only that it was undertaken, meaning that Chris- 
topher Columbus had made his arrangements with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Tam diu ut priusquam cum rege Henrico transegisset expeditio illa a fratre 
suo Christophoro suscepta esset. 

2 If there be no oversight here, we must conclude that Bacon (following 
Stowe) supposed Sebastian Gabato's expedition to have taken place in 
Henry’s fourteenth year, that is between 22 August, 1498, and 21 August, 
1499: in which case it must have been nearly a year after the events he 
had been sperking of, instead of a little before. We do not indeed know 
the exact date of the publication of Perkin's confession. But he was 
shown in London at the end of November, 1497; in Henry’s thirteenth 
year; and his confession is represented ns having been made “‘ soon after.’’ 
The accident at Norham appears to have occurred in November, 1498: for 
on the 26th of that month the Sheriff of Northumberland was directed to 
make proclamation summoning several persons, inhabitants of Rvddesdale 
and Tyndale (northward), to appear within three days at Berwick before 
Thomas Darcy, Knt., Lieutenant of the East and Middle marches towards 
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of the English of the town; and having little to do, 
went sometimes forth, and would stand looking upon 
the castle. Some of the garrison of the castle, observ- 
ing this their doing twice or thrice, and having not 
their minds purged of the late ill blood of hostility, 
either suspected them or quarelled! them for spies. 
Whereupon they fell at ill words, and from words to 
blows, so that many were wounded of either side; and 
the Scottishmen, being strangers? in the town, had the 
worst ; insomuch that some of them were slain, and 
the rest made haste home. ‘The matter being com- 
plained on, and often debated before the Wardens of 
Marches of both sides, and no good order taken, the 
King of Scotland took it to himself, and being much 
kindled, sent a herald to the King to make protestation 
that if reparation were not done, according to the con- 
ditions of the truce,* his King did denounce war. The 
King, who had often tried fortune and was inclined 
to peace, made answer that what had been done was 
utterly against his will and without his privity ; but if 
the garrison soldiers had been in fault, he would see 
them punished ; and the truce in all points to be pre- 
served. But this answer seemed to the Scottish King 
but a delay, to make the complaint breathe out with 
time ; and therefore it did rather exasperate him than 
satisfy him. Bishop Foxe, understanding from the 
King that the Scottish King was still discontent and 
impatient, being troubled that the occasion of breaking 
the truce should grow from his men, sent many hum- 


c 1 Calumniabantur. 
2 The translation adds wuts verisimile est. 
8 Jn suam contumeliam factum esse interpretaius est. 
4 This clause is omitted in the translation. 
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King more than well disposed in it,! gave the King 
advice, first to proceed to a conclusion of peace, and 
then to go on with the treaty of marmage by degrees. 
Hereupon a peace was concluded, which was published 
a little before Christmas,? in the fourteenth year of 
the King’s reign, to continue for both the Kings’ lives 
and the over-liver of them and a year after. In this 
peace there was an article contained, That no Eng- 
lishman should enter into Scotland, and no Scottish- 
man into England, without letters commendatory from 
the Kings of either nation. This at the first sight 
might seem a means to continue a strangeness between 
the nations ; but it was done to lock in the borderers.® 

This year there was also born to the King a third 
son, who was christened by the name of Edmond, 
and shortly after died. And much about the same 
time came news of the death of Charles the French 
King :® for whom there were celebrated solemn and 
princely obsequies. 

It was not long but Perkin, who was made of quick- 
silver (which is hard to hold or imprison), began to 


1 Propensum et fere cupidum. There was a commission for treating on 
the subject of this match granted by Henry in the summer of 1496. But 
I suppose it did not come to actual negotiation at that time, as James was 
then preparing to invade England with Perkin. 

21 think this is a mistake. The firmer treaty (see note 2. p. 280.) was 
published a little before Christmas, 1497. The treaty now in question, 
which contains the article concerning the letters commendatory (Rymer 
xii. 724), was not concluded till the 12th July, 1499. It was ratified by 
James on the 20th, at Strivelin, and immediately after, that is on the 11th 
of September, a commission was granted to: Bishop Fox to treat of the 
marriage. 

8 Ad limitaneos coercendos, qui dissidiorum causa esse consuererant, 

4 He was christened on the 24th February A® 14 [1498-9] and died on 
the Friday after Whitsunday, A° 15; which would be the 12th of June, 
1600. (Old Chron. fo. 174 5. and 181.) 

5 The news arrived in Loadon in April, 1498. (Old Chron. fo. 172 ) 
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out the King’s privity, who had him all the time of 
his flight in a line; and that the King did this to 
pick a quarrel to him, to put him to death, ana to be 
rid of him at once; which is not probable; for that 
the same instruments who observed him in his flight 
might have kept him from getting into sanctuary. 
But it was ordained that this winding-ivy of a Plan- 
tagenet should kill the true tree itself. For Perkin 
after he had been a while in the Tower, began to in- 
sinuate himself into the favour and kindness of his 
keepers ; servants to the Lieutenant of the Tower Sir 
John Digby; being four in number; Strangeways, 
Blewet, Astwood, and Long-Roger. These varlets 
with mountains of promises he sought to corrupt, to 
obtain his escape. But knowing well that his own 
fortunes were made so contemptible as he could feed 
no man’s hopes; and by hopes he must work, for 
rewards he had none; he had contrived with himself 
a vast and tragical plot; which was, to draw into his 
company Edward Plantagenet Earl of Warwick, then 
prisoner in the Tower, whom the weary life of a long 
Imprisonment, and the often and renewing fears of 
being put to death, had softened to take any impres- 
sion of counsel for his liberty. This young Prince he 
thought these servants would look upon, though not 
upon himself. And therefore after that by some 
message by one or two of them he had tasted of the 
Earl’s consent, it was agreed that these four should 
murder their master the Lieutenant secretly in the 
night, and make their best of such money and porta- 
ble goods of his as they should find ready at hand; 
and get the keys of the Tower, and presently to let 


1So0 MS. Ed. 1622 has: “ But this is not probable.” 
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the marriage; and the Lady Katherine herself (a sad 
and a religious woman) long after, when King Henry 
the Eighth his resolution of a divorce from her was 
first made known to her, used some words, that she 
had not offended, but it was a judgment of God, for 
that her former marriage was made in blood ; meaning 


that of the Earl of Warwick.! 


1 Sir James Mackintosh construes these remarks, coupled with another 
a little further on (see note 2. p. 317), into 2 reluctant admission (for he 
chooses to regard everything that Bacon mentions to Henry's disadvantage 
as a reluctant admission) that the execution of Warwick had been deter- 
mined on beforehand between Henry and Ferdinand, and that his offence 
was the result of a snare laid by Henry in order to bring it about. It does 
not seem to me that Bacon believed so much as this, or that the evidence 
requires us to believe it. Bacon appears to have thought that Henry's 
real motive for this unjustifiable severity was state-policy: the desire to 
put an end at last to these dangers and troubles; that the laying it upon 
Ferdinand was 1 pretext, to shift the unpopularity of the act from himself; 
and that Ferdinand, understanding the case and having himself an interest 
in it, had been willing to play into his hands and provide him with this 
pretext in case he should want it; which it was obvious that he very 
likely might. As long us a male representative of the house of York 
lived, Yorkist conspiracies were continually hatching against Henry, upon 
various pretences, but always with the one ultimate aim of reinstating the 
true heir dn the throne. Whatever impostor might be put forward for 
convenience, it was in the true heir alone that the hopes of all the con- 
spirators could mect and rest, and the chances therefore were that he 
would sooner or Iater be drawn into some plot which would involve him in 
a charge of treason. The question would then arise whether in such a 
case as Warwick's —a case so extremely cruel and unjust — the rigour 
of the law could be allowed to take its course. That it would be con- 
venient it should, it is idle to deny. What Ferdinand is represented to 
have said was quite true: as long as the Earl of Warwick lived, the suc- 
cession was not secure. That in the course of a negotiation for the mar- 
riage of his daughter he should put this fact strongly forward as a set-off 
against the advantages of the match, was natural and no way wrong: it 
was a very material objection. This would of itself account for the occur- 
rence of such pussages in his letters us are said to have been shown after 
the oxecution of Warwick; and would of.itself bear out the whole of Ba- 
con’s statement as to ths facts. ‘The expression “ understanding each 
other at half a word” does indeed imply something more as to Bacon’s 
opinion. It implies an impression on his mind that there had been some 
collusion between the two Kings on the subject; that Ferdinand had done 
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occasiun of an interview with the Archduke, or both, 
sailed over with his Queen to Calais. Upon his com- 
ing thither the Archduke sent an honourable ambas- 
sage unto him, as well to welcome him into those parts, 
as to let him know that if it pleased him he would 
come and do him reverence. But it was said withal, 
that the King might be pleased to appoint some place 
that were out of any walled town or fortress, for that 
he had denied the same upon like occasion to the 
French King. And though he said he made a great 
difference between the two Kings, yet he would be loth 
to give a precedent, that might make it after to be ex- 
pected at his hands by another whom he trusted less. 
The King accepted of the courtesy, and admitted of his 
excuse, and appointed the place to be at Saint Peter's 
Church without Calais. But withal he did visit the 
Archduke with ambassadors sent from himself, which 
were the Lord St. John and the secretary, unto whom 
the Archduke did the honour as (going to mass at St. 
Omer’s) to sct the Lord Saint John on his right hand 
and the secretary on his left, and so to ride between 
them to church. The day appointed for the interview 
the King went on horseback some distance from Saint 
Peter’s Church to receive the Archduke. And upon 
their approaching, the Archduke made haste to light, 
and offered to hold the King’s stirrup at his alight- 
ing, which he! would not permit, but descending from 
horseback they embraced with great affection. And 
withdrawing into the church to a place prepared, 
they had long conference, not only upon the con- 
firmation of former treaties,? and the freeing of com- 


1So MS. Ed. 1622 has “ which the King would not,” Ke. 
2 Some new regulations concerning the packers of wool, &c., and the 
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of the loving behaviour of the Archduke to the city,?) 
and what else he could devise to express his love and 
observance to the King. There came also to the King 
the Governor of Picardy and the Bailiff of Amiens, 
sent from Lewis the French King to do him honour, 
and to give him knowledge of his victory and winning 
of the duchy of Milan. It seemeth the King was well 
pleased with the honours he received from those parts, 
while he was at Calais; for he did himself certify all 
the news and occurrents of them in every particular 
from Calais to the Mayor ‘and Aldermen of London, 
which no doubt made no small talk in the City. For 
the King, though he could not entertain the good-will 
of the citizens as Edward the Fourth did, yet by affa- 
bility and other princely graces did ever make very 
much of them, and apply himself to them. 

This year also died John Morton,? Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Chancellor of England, and Cardinal. 
He was a wise man and an eloquent, but in his na- 
ture harsh and haughty, much accepted by the King, 
but envied by the nobility and hated of the people. 


1 Lileris suis postea inseruit ad civitatem Londini missis, quibus humanitatem 
Archiducis prolixe commendavit. 

There is a copy of this letter in the old Chronicle (Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 178. 
b.) from which most of the particulars here given may have been taken. 
The chief difference is in a thing of very small importance — the sequence 
of the two embassies; which Bacon appears to have inverted. According 
to the King’s letter, his embassy to the Archduke which was received 
with such distinction at St. Omer’s was prior to the Archduke’s message 
mentioned above. Henry’s embassy was sent in acknowledgment of some 
former embassy of the Archduke’s; the Archduke’s message in acknowl- 
edgment of this. The King’s letter is dated Calais, June 2; and was writ- 
ten before his personal interview with the Archduke: which was to be or 
the Mondny or Tuesday in Whitsun week. i. ¢. the 8th or 9th of June. 

2 In the beginning of October, according to the old Chronicle, p. 181. 6 
Reckoning by the vears of the King’s reign, it should have been not thi 
year, but the next, the 16th. 
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The next year, which was the sixteenth year of ‘the 
King and the year of our Lord one thousand five hun- 
dred, was the year of jubilee at Rome.! But Pope 
Alexander, to save the hazard and charges of men’s 
journeys to Rome, thought good to make over thos: 
graces by exchange to such as would pay a convenient 
rate, seeing they could not come to fetch them.? For 
which purpose was sent into England Gasper Pons a 
Spaniard, the Pope’s commissioner, better chosen than 
were the commissioners of Pope Leo afterwards em- 
ployed for Germany ; for he carried the business with 
great wisdom and semblance of holiness: insomuch as 
he levied great sums of money within this land to the 
Pope’s use, with little or no scandal. It was thought 
the King shared in the money. But it appeareth by a 
letter* which Cardinal Adrian, the King’s pensioner, 
writ to the King from Rome some few years after, that 


1 The year of Jubilee extended from Christmas 1499, to Christmas 1500. 
Therefore it coincided more nearly with the King’s 15th year. Jusper 
Pons came in 1499-1500. 

2 Cum minus grave esset eos in patria quemque sud recipere. 

8 Opinio prava increbuerat. 

4 This letter or one to the same effect is still to be seen in the Cotton 
collection. (Cleo. EK. iii. fo. 164.) It contains the following passage; 
probably the one of which Bacon was thinking, though it does not appear 
to me to be quite decisive upon the point specially in question. “ Dizi 
et pradicavi, quod est verum, restram Majestatem solum fuisse inter omnes 
Catholicos princtpes qui non solum admisit pro sede Apostolica dictas cruciatas 
et subsidia, sed eum antequam colligerentur de suis propriis pecuntis 204 
millia scutorum auri sedi Apostolicae solvenda hic Rume premisisse et oratori 
Apostolice magistro Pon deliberasse.”’ 

It appears from Henry’s Privy Purse expences that on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1502, there wns “ delivered to Gasper Pon the Pope’s orator, by 
the King’s commandment, for and unto the Pope’s use, 4000L'" Nicolas’s 
Excerpt. Hist. p. 126. 

Henry may possibly have repaid himself for this advance out of the 
money raised by Pons: and thence may have arisen the report that he 
shared in the money. I suppose it may easily have taken two years to 
somplete the collection. 
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of Lincoln, that was slain at Stokefield, being of a 
hasty and choleric disposition, had killed a man in his 
fury. Whereupon the King gave him his pardon, but 
either willing to leave a cloud upon him or the better 
to make him feel his grace, produced him openly to 
plead his pardon. This wrought in the Earl, as ina 
haughty stomach it useth to do. For the ignominy 
printed deeper than the grace. Wherefore he being 
discontent fled secretly into Flanders! unto his aunt 
the Duchess of Burgundy. The King startled at it. 
But being taught by troubles to use fair and timely 
remedies, wrought so with him by messages (the Lady 
Margaret also growing by often failing in her alchemy 
weary of her experiments, and partly being a little 
sweetened for that the King had not touched her name 
in the confession of Perkin,) that he came over again 
upon good terms, and was reconciled to the King. 

In the beginning of the next year, being the seven- 
teenth of the King, the Lady Katherine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinando and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, arrived in England at Plymouth the second of 
October, and was married to Prince Arthur in Paul’s 
the fourteenth of November following: the Prince 
being then about fifteen years of age, and the lady 
about eighteen. The manner of her receiving, the 


1In the month of August. Old Chron. fo. 188. 

It seems the Earl had another ground of discontent. His elder brother 
John had been attainted during the Duke their father's life; when the 
Duke died Edmond claimed the honour and estate of his father. But 
Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of his brother, and gave 
him only the title of Earl, with a small portion of his patrimony; — an 
instance of the troubles Henry bred himself from his aversion to the House 
of York. 

2So say both Stowe and Speed: but it seems to be a mistake. Miss 
Strickland, on the authority of a Spanish MS. in the possession of Sir 
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months, in the beginning of April, deceased at Ludlow 
Castle, where he was sent to keep his resiance and 
court as Prince of Wales. Of this Prince, in respect 
he died so young, and by reason of his father’s manner 
of education, that did cast no great lustre upon his 
children, there is little particular memory. Only thus 
much remaineth, that he was very studious and learn- 
ed beyond his years, and beyond the custom of great 
Princes. 

There was a doubt ripped up in the times following, 
when the divorce of King Henry the Eighth from the 
Lady Katherine did so much busy the world, whether 
Arthur was bedded with his lady or no, whereby that 
matter in fact (of carnal knowledge) might be made 
part of the case. And it is true that the lady herself 
denied it, or at least her counsel stood upon it, and 
would not blanch that advantage ;} although the pleni- 
tude of the Pope’s power of dispensing was the main 
question. And this doubt was kept long open in re- 
spect of the two Queens that succeeded, Mary and 
Elizabeth, whose legitimations were incompatible one 
with another ; though their succession was settled by 
act of Parliament. And the times that favoured Queen 
Mary’s legitimation would have it believed that there 
was no carnal knowledge between Arthur and Kath- 
erine; not that they would seem to derogate from the 
Pope’s absolute power to dispense even in that case ; 
but only in point of honour, and to make the case. 
more favourable and smooth. And the times that 
favoured Queen Elizabeth’s legitimafion (which were 
the longer and the later) maintained the contrary 
So much there remaineth in memory ; that it was half 


1 [2 firmamentum causa@ non contemnendum omitts nolursse. 
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considerations to continue the alliance with Spain, pre- 
vailed with the Prince (though not without some rel- 
uctation,! such as could be in those years, for he was 
not twelve years of age) to be contracted with the 
Princess Katherine: the secret providence of God 
ordaining that marriage to be the occasion of great. 
events and changes. 

The same year were the espousals of James King of 
Scotland with the Lady Margaret the King’s eldest 
daughter ; which was done by proxy, and published 
at Paul’s Cross, the five and twentieth of January, 
and Te Deum solemnly sung. But certain it is, that 
the joy of the City thereupon shewed, by ringing of 
bells and bonfires and such other incense of the people, 
was more than could be expected in a case of so great 
and fresh enmity between the nations; especially in 
London, which was far enough off from feeling any of 


1 Bacon's authority for this statement was probably Speed, who asserts 
it, on the strength apparently of Prince Henry's protestation, made on the 
27th of June, 1505, when he was just turned fourteen. According to Dr. 
Lingard, however, this protestation was dictated by his father, and was 
not intended to imply any objection on the part of voung Henry to marry 
Katherine, but only to leave him free. “ The King assured l'erdinand 
(says Lingard) that his only object was to free his son from all previous 
obligation; he still wished to marry Katherine, but was also free to marry 
any other woman.”” (Chup. 6. p. 329.) Dr. Lingard also represents the 
proposition for this marriage as having come from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and as one on which Ferdinand was much bent: which Henry knew, and 
kept the question open in order to engage him in furtherance of some 
matrimonial projects of his own. 

Sir Richard Morysine in his Apomazis calumniarum, gc. (1587) states 
that Henry himself afterwards, taking the failure of his own health and 
the death of his Queen (quam merito suo unice deamabat) as intimations 
of the divine displeasure at this contract, sent for his son, told him it was 
wrong to think that God’s Jaws were not God’s laws when the Pope chose, 
obtained a promise from hiin that he would not marry his brother's wid- 
ow, and formally annulled the contract. And I believe that evidence in 
confirmation of this statement has recently been discovered. 
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there used to shuffle up a summary proceeding by ex- 
amination,! without trial of jury ; assuming to them- 
selves there? to deal both in pleas of the crown and 
controversies civil. 

Then did they also use to inthral and charge the 
subjects’ lands with tenures in capite,® by finding false 
offices, and thereby to work upon them for wardships,° 
liveries, premier seisins,® and alienations, (being the 
fruits of those tenures); refusing (upon divers pre- 
texts and delays) to admit men to traverse those 
false offices, according to the law. 

Nay the King’s wards after they had accomplished 
their full age could not be suffered to have livery of 
their lands without paying excessive fines, far exceed- 
ing all reasonable rates. 

They did also vex men with information of intru- 
sion,’ upon scarce colourable titles. 

When men were outlawed ° in personal actions, they 
would not permit them to purchase their charters of 
pardon, except they paid great and intolerable sums ; 
standing upon the strict point of law, which upon ut- 


lawries giveth forfeiture of goods. Nay contrary to 


1 Vid quddam justitie summarid et irregulari, per examinationem solam, 
absque duodecim virorum judicio, causas terminabant. 

2 In his justilie latebris. 

8 Tenura immediata de corond aut persond regis; non de baronid aut pra- 
dio superiore aut hujusmodi. (Ind. Vocab.) 

4 Falsas inquisitiones. 

5 Jus, per quod custalia heredum minoris etatis, qui tenent per servitium 
eguttis, pertinet ad dominum. Id. 

6 Jus, domino accrescens, ad summam pecunta, quamprimum heredes sint 
plena atatis. Id. 

7 De intrusione in terras regias...ex meris calumniis et pretextibus viz 
vrobabilibus. 

8 Utlegati: Proscript: ex formula legis, vel proplter capitalia, vel propler 
contemptum et cuntumaciam. (Ind. Voce.) 
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awakes the discontents! of nobles, and again that call- 
eth up commonly some head of sedition. The King 
resorting to his wonted and tried arts, caused Sir 
Robert Curson, captain of the castle at Hammes, 
(being at that time beyond sea,.and therefore less 
likely to be wrought upon by the King) to fly from 
his charge and to feign himself a servant of the Earl’s. 
This knight having insinuated himself into the secrets 
of the Earl, and finding by him upon whom chiefly he 
had either hope or hold, advertised the King thereof 
in great secrecy ; but nevertheless maintained his own 
credit and inward trust with the Earl. Upon whose 
advertisements, the King attached William Courtney 
Earl of Devonshire, his brother-in-law,? married to 
the Lady Katherine, daughter to King Edward the 
Fourth ; William Delapole, brother to the Earl of 
Suffolk ; Sir James Tirrell and Sir John Windham, 
and some other meaner persons, and committed them 
to custudy.2 George Lord Abergavenny and Sir 
Thomas Green were at the same time apprehended ; 
but as upon less suspicion, so in a freer restraint, and 
were soon after delivered. The Earl of Devonshire 
being interessed in the blood of York, (that was 
rather feared than nocent,*) yet as one that might be 
the object of others plots and designs, remained pris- 
oner in the Tower during the King’s life. William 
Delapole was also long restrained, though not so 
straitly. But for Sir James Tirrell (against whom 


1 Nocarum rerum studium. 

2 Arctissimad affinitate cum Rege conjunctus (quippe qui tn matrimonium, 
&c.). It should have been “ his wife's brother-in-law." 

8 About the beginning of March, 1601-2. Old Chron. fo. 201. db. 

4 Qui cum sanguine familie Eboracenms tam alio gradu commiztus erat 
ideoque a rege meiuebatur sane, iicet omnino insons fuerit. 
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This year, being the nineteenth of his reign,! the 
King called his Parliament, wherein a man may easily 
guess how absolute the King took himself to be with 
his Parliament ;? when Dudley, that was so hateful, 
was made Speaker of the House of Commons. In this 
Parliament there were not made many statutes mem- 
orable touching public government. But those that 
were had still the stamp of the King’s wisdom and 


policy. 

,Lhere was a statute made for the disannulling of 
all patents of lease or grant to such as came not upon 
lawful summons to serve the King in his wars, against 
the enemies or rebels, or that should depart without 
the King’s licence; with an exception of certain per- 
sons of the long-robe: providing nevertheless that they 


1 Not this year, if by “ this’? be meant the year of the execution just 
mentioned. Sir James Tyrrel was executed on the 6th of May, 1602, A. 
R. 17. Parliament met on the 25th of January, 1503-4, A. R. 19. 

2 This growing “ absoluteness of the King with his Parliament,” an ab- 
soluteness which his son inherited, sufficiently accounts for the discontinu- 
ance of the “Great Councils,’’ formerly resorted to by way of feeler or 
preparative, when in unsettled times the temper of a Parliament could not 
so well be foreseen. After the 32nd of Henry VIII., in which year the 
Register of the Privy Council (discontinued or lost since the 18th of Hen. 
VI.) was ordered to be regularly kept, there is no record I believe of the 
holding of any such “ Great Council.”” The strange thing is that they 
should have dropped, not only out of use, but out of memory: a thing so 
strange that one would doubt whether they ever were in use, if it were not 
established by evidence direct and incontrovertible. That a foreigner, and 
a man of no great sagacity, like Polydore Vergil, should overlook the fact, 
is nothing remarkable; that other popular historians should follow their 
leader without inquiry, was natural; that so strong an array of negative 
evidence should be taken by ordinary inquirers as sufficient proof that no 
such councils had ever been called, was also natural. But that profound 
constitutional lawyers like Sir Edward Coke, and profound constitutional 
antiquarians like Sir Robert Cotton, should have met with nothing in their 
researches to suggest the fact, is a mystery to me. 

8So MS. Paucw admodum late sunt leges, &c. Ed. 1622 has “any.” 
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fraternities in evil.1 It was therefore provided, that 
they should not be put in execution, without the allow- 
ance of the chancellor, treasurer, and the two chief 
justices, or three of them; or of the two justices of 
circuit where the corporation was. 

Another law was in effect to bring in the silver of 
the realm to the mint, in making all clipped minished 
or impaired coins of silver not to be current in pay- 
ments ;? without giving any remedy of weight;® but 
with an exception only of reasonable wearing; which 
was as nothing, in respect of the incertainty; and so 
upon the matter to set the mint on work, and to give 
way to new coins of silver which should be then: 
minted.* 

There likewise was a long statute against vagabonds, 
wherein two things may be noted; the one, the dis- 
like the Parliament had of gaoling of them, as that 
which was chargeable, pesterous,® and of no open ex- 
ample. The other, that in the statutes of this King’s 
time (for this of the nineteenth year is not the only 
statute of that kind) there are ever coupled the pun- 
ishment of vagabonds, and the forbidding of dice and 
cards and unlawful games unto servants and mean 
people, and the putting down and suppressing of ale- 


1. ¢. these corporations being fraternities in evil. Hujusmodi municiptis 
et collegiis nil aliud existentibus quam fraternitatibus in malo. See 19 H. 7. 
c 7. 

2 i.e. the object of the law was to bring silver to the mint; its enactment 
was that clipped coins should not be current. Joc revera agebat, ut, &c. 
Ordinabat autem ut, &c. See 19 H. 7. c. 5. 

8 Ne grani quidem facta gratia, quam remedium tocant, 

4 Adeo ul per consequentiam omnes nummos argenteos in monetariam reqs, 
iterum recudendos, adduci necesse fuerit ; unde rex propter nuvam cusionem 
Sructum perciperet. 

6 The translation has Carceres superoneraret. 
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mills, they did grind more than ever. So that it was 
a strange thing to see what golden showers poured 
down upon the King’s treasury at once. The last 
payments of the marriage-money from Spain. The 
subsidy. The benevolence. The recomage. The 
redemption of the city’s liberties. The casualties.! 
And this is the more to be marvelled at, because the 
King had then no occasions at all of wars or troubles. 
He had now but.one son; and one daughter unbe- 
stowed. He was wise. He was of an high mind. 
He needed not to make riches his glory,? he did excel 
in so many things else; save that certainly avarice 
doth ever find in itself matter of ambition. Belike 
whe thought to leave his son such a kingdom and such 
a mass of treasure, as he might choose his greatness 
where he would. 

This year was also kept the Serjeants’ feast,* which 
was the second call in this King’s days. 

About this time ® Isabella Queen of Castile deceased ; 
a right noble lady, and an honour to her sex and 
times ; and the corner-stone of the greatness of Spain 
that hath followed. This accident the King took not 
for news at large, but thought it had a great relation 
to his own affairs; especially in two points: the one 
for example, the other for consequence. First he con- 


4 Casuaha undique emergentia. 

2 Ed. 1622 has a full stop after “ glory;’? which is clearly wrong. The 
MS. has only a comma; and the translation has cum aliis rebus plurimis 

~ entter‘et. 

8 Forsitan amor filit hanc cogitationem animo suo suggessil, se tam potens 
regnum, &c. 

4 On the 13th of November, 1503, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 206. 

5 He should have said in the beginning of the next year, which was the 
30th of the King. Queen Isabella died on the 26th of November, 1504. 
See Prescott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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of Castile), and thirdly Maximilian, Philip’s father, 
(who was ever variable, and upon whom the surest 
aim that could be taken was that he would not be 
long as he had been last before), would all three being 
potent Princes, enter into some strait league and con- 
federation amongst themselves, whereby though he 
should not be endangered, yet he should be left to 
the poor amity of Arragon ; and whereas he had been 
heretofore a kind of arbiter of Europe, he should now 
go less, and be over-topped by so great a conjunction. 
He had also (as it seems) an inclination to marry, 
and bethought himself of some fit conditions abroad.! 
And amongst others he had heard of the beauty and 
virtuous behaviour? of the young Queen of Naples, 
the widow of Ferdinando the younger, being then of 
matronal years of seven and twenty: by whose mar- 
riage he thought that the kingdom of Naples, having 
been a goal? for a time between the King of Arragon - 
and the French King, and being but newly settled, 
might in some part be deposited in his hands, who 
was so able to keep the stakes. ‘Therefore he sent in 
ambassage or message three confident persons, Francis 
Marsin, James Braybrooke, and John Stile, upon two 
several inquisitions, rather than negotiations: * the one 

1 Et circumspicere quales conditiones matrimoniorum tn Europa tunc se 08- 
tenderent. 

2 Moribus suavissimis. 

8 This word seems to be used here merely for a subject of contention. 
The translation has de quo . . . cerlatum fuerat. 

4 A copy of the several articles, with the answers, is still extant in the 
Cotton collection. The part which relates to the Queen of Naples is in 
Vitel. C. xi. fo. 34. The part which relates to Ferdinand in Vesp. C. vi. 
fo. 388. The commissioners went first to Valencia where the two Queens 
were; and then to Segovia where they arrived on the lith of July, 1506, 


and had their interview with Ferdinand two or three davs after. 
An entry in a book of accompts of Henry VII., now in the British Mu- 
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King had been young, a man would have judged him 
to be amorous; but being ancient, it ought to be inter- 
preted that sure he was very chaste, for that he meant 
to find all things in one woman, and so to scttle his 
affections without ranging. But in this match he was 
soon cooled, when he heard from his ambassadors that 
this young Queen had had a goodly jointure in the 
realm of Naples, well answered during the time of 
her uncle Frederick, yea and during the time of Lewis 
the French King, in whose division her revenue fell ; 
but since the time that the kingdom was in Ferdi- 
nando’s hands, all was assigned to the army and gar- 
risons there; and she received only a pension or 
exhibition out of his coffers. 

The other part of the inquiry had a grave and dili- 
gent return ; informing the King at full of the present 
state of King Ferdinando. By this report it appeared 
to the King that Ferdinando did continue the govern- 
ment of Castile as administrator unto his daughter 
Joan, by the title of Queen Isabella’s will, and partly 
by the custom of the kingdom (as he pretended) ; and 
that all mandates and grants were expedited in the 
name of Joan his daughter and himself as adminis- 
trator, without mention of Philip her husband. And 
that King Ferdinando, howsoever he did dismiss him- 
self of the name of King of Castile, yet meant to hold 
the kingdom without account and in absolute com- 
mand. 

It appeareth also that he flattered himself with hopes 
that King Philip would permit unto him the govern- 
ment of Castile during his life; which he had laid his 
plot to work him unto,! both by some counsellors of 


1 Quod Ferdinandus certe ei perouadere vehementer conatus est. 
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There was a touch also of a speech of marriage be- 
tween Ferdinando and Madame de Fois, a lady of the 
blood of France, which afterwards indeed succeeded. 
But this was reported as learnt in France, and silenced 
in Spain.) — | 

The King by the-return of this ambassage, which 
gave great light unto his affairs, was well instructed 
and prepared how to carry himself between Ferdi- 
nando King of Arragon and Philip his son-in-law 
King of Castile; resolving with himself to do all that. 
in him lay to keep them at one within themselves ; but 
howsoever that succeeded, by a moderate carriage and 
bearing the person of a common friend to lose neither 
of their friendships; but yet to run a course more 
entire with the King of Arragon, but more laboured 
and officious with the King of Castile? But he was 
much taken with the overture of marriage with his 
daughter Mary ; both because it was the greatest 
marriage of Christendom, and for that it took hold 
of both allies. But to corroborate his alliance with 
Philip, the winds gave him an interview. For 
Philip choosing the winter season the better to sur- 
prise the King of Arragon, set forth with a great 
navy out of Flanders for Spain in the month of 
January, the one and twentieth year of the King’s 
reign. But himself was surprised with a cruel tem- 
pest, that scattered his ships upon the several coasts 
of England; and the ship wherein the King and 
Queen were, with two other small barks only, torn 


1 Tamquam rem quam in Gallia perdidicerant, in Hispania autem silentio 
cohibitum. ‘Silenced”’ seems to mean merely not talked of. 

2 Ita tamen ut interiore affectu Ferdinandi rebus faveret, externis verc 
demonstrationibus et officitis Philippum magis demereretur. 
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After he had done the King’s message, King Philip 
seeing how the world went,! the sooner to get away, 
went upon speed to the King at Windsor, and his 
Queen followed by easy journeys. The two Kings at 
their meeting used all the caresses and loving demon- 
strations that were possible. And the King of Castile 
- said pleasantly to the King, that he was now punished 
for that he would not come within his walled town of 
Calais, when they met last. But the King answered, 
that walls and seas were nothing where hearts were 
open; and that he was here no otherwise but to be 
served. After a day or two’s refreshing, the Kings 
entered into speech of renewing the treaty; the King 
saying that though King Philip’s person were the 
same, yet his fortunes and state were raised; in which 
ease a renovation of treaty was used amongst Princes. 
But while these things were in handling, the King 
choosing a fit time, and drawing the King of Castile 
into a room where they two only were private, and 
laying his hand civilly upon his arm, and changing 
his countenance a little from a countenance of enter- 
tainment,? said to him, Sir, you have been saved upon 
my coast, I hope you will not suffer me to wreck upon 
yours. The King of Castile asked him what he meant 
by that speech? I mean it (saith the King) by that 
same harebrain wild fellow my subject the Earl of 
Suffolk, who is protected in your country, and begins 
to play the fool, when all others are weary of it. The 
King of Castile answered, I had thought, Sir, your 
felicity had been above those thoughts. But if it 
trouble you, I will banish him. The King replied, 


1 Regis animum satis perspiciens, 
2 Vultuque nonnihil ad serium composito. 
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if his father-in-law would suffer him to govern his 
kingdoms, he should govern him. 7 
There were immediately messengers sent from both 
Kings to recall the Earl of Suffolk; who upon gentle 
words used to him was soon charmed, and willing 
enough to return; assured of his life, and hoping of 
his liberty. He was brought through Flanders to 
Calais, and thence landed at Dover, and with suf- 
ficient guard delivered and received at the Tower 
of London.! Meanwhile King Henry to draw out 
the time, continued his feastings and entertainments, 
and after he had? received the King of Castile in- 
to the fraternity of the Garter, and for a recipro- 
cal had his son the Prince admitted to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, he accompanied King Philip and 
his Queen to the City of London; where they were 
entertained with the greatest magnificence and triumph . 
that could be upon no greater warning. And as soon 
as the Earl of Suffolk had been conveyed to the Tower 
(which was the serious part) the jollities had an end, 
and the Kings took leave. Nevertheless during their 
being here, they in substance concluded that treaty 
which the Flemings term intercursus malus, and bears 
date at Windsor: for there be some things in it more 
to the advantage of the English than of them; espe- 
cially for that the free fishing of the Dutch upon the 
coasts and seas of England, granted in the treaty of 
undecimo, was not by this treaty confirmed ; all articles 
that confirm former treaties being precisely and warily 


1 About the end of March, 1505-6, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 
207. 

2 All this from “to draw out" to “ after he had,’ is omitted in the trans 
lation. 
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her father was thought no ways to endeavour the cure, 
the better to hold his regal power in Castile. So that 
as the felicity-of Charles the Eighth was said to be a 
dream, so the adversity of Ferdinando was said like- 
wise to be a dream, it passed over so soon. 

About this time the King was desirous to bring into 
the house of Lancaster celestial honour; and became 
suitor to Pope Julius to canonise King Henry the 
Sixth for a saint; the rather in respect of that his 
famous prediction of the King’s own assumption to the 
crown. Julius referred the matter (as the manner is) 
to certain cardinals to take the verification of his holy 
acts and miracles: but it died under the reference. 
The general opinion was, that Pope Julius was too 
dear, and that the King would not come to his rates. 
But it is more probable, that that Pope, who was ex- 


Modern historians, deriving their information from the Spanish writers, 
represent Philip as having really used her ill. But this does not appear to 
have been the impression of the Venetian ambassador Vincenzo Quirinl; 
whose “ relazione"’ (written shortly after Philip’s death) contains an ac- 
count of the relation between them, which agrees very well with what 
Bacon says. After giving a very favourable character of Philip, the am- 
bassador proceeds: —‘‘ A questo principe cos} grande e nobile, e coal 
virtuoso, fu data per moglie una donna gelosa (ancora che assai bella ¢ 
nobilissima e di tanti regni erede) la quale con Ja sua gelosin molestava in 
tal modo il marito, che il povero ed infelice non si poteva in tutti di lei 
contentare; perché la non parlava con molte persone, né accarezzava 
alcuno; stava sempre ristretta in camera e consumavasi de se stesea per 
gelosia; amava la solitudine, fuggiva feste, soluzzi, e piaceri, e sopra tutto 
non voleva compagnia di donne, né fiamminghe, né spagnuole, né vecchie, 
né giovani, né di qualunque altro grado. E pero donna di buon ingegno, e 
apprenda comodamente quello che le vien detto, e le poche parole ch’ ella 
risponde le parla con buona maniera e con buona forma, servando quella 
gravita che a regina si conviene; il che potei comprendere quando per 
nome della serenita vostra le feci riverenza, ed esposi brevemente quello 
che in commissione avevo.” Alberi, Ser. 1. vol. i. p. 5, 8. 

If this be true, it is easy to believe both in her affection for Philip dur- 
ing his life and in her distraction at his death; and aleo that two very 
lifferent stories might be told with regard to his treatment of her. 
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between Charles the young Prince of Castile and 
Mary the King’s second daughter went roundly on, 
which though it was first moved by the King of Ar- 
ragon, yet it was afterwards wholly advanced and 
brought to perfection by Maximilian and the friends 
on that side) entered into a jealousy that the King did 
aspire to the government of Castilia,! as administrator 
during the minority of his son-in-law; as if there 
should have been a competition of three for that gov- 
ernment ; Ferdinando grandfather on the mother’s 
side ; Maximilian grandfather on the father’s side; 
and King Henry father-in-law to the young Prince. 
Certainly it is not unlike but the King’s government 
(carrying the young Prince with him) would have 
been perhaps more welcome to the Spaniards than that 
of the other two. For the nobility of Castilia, that so 
lately put out the King of Arragon in favour of King 
Philip, and had discovered themselves so far, could not 
be but in a secret distrust and distaste of that King. 
And as for Maximilian, upon twenty respects he could 
not have been the man. But this purpose of the 
King’s seemeth to me (considering the King’s safe 
courses,* never found to be enterprising or adventu- 
rous,) not greatly probable; except he should have had 
a desire to breathe warmer, because he had ill lungs. 
This marriage with Margaret was protracted from 


1Dr. Lingard (quoting Zurita, vi. 163.) says that after the death of 
Philip, Maximilian urged Henry to make this claim. 

The following entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls (22 Hen. VII. pt. 8. 
p. 20.) may be quoted as bearing indirectly upon this point. 

“14 June. License (ut the request of Margaret Duchess Dowager of Sa- 
voy, John Sheldon Governor, and merchants adventurers) to the said Gov- 
ernor and merchants to resort to and freely trade in Holland, Zealand, 
Brabant, and Flanders, and other countries under the rule of Castile.” 

2 Reyis mores repulauntibus et consilia tuta et solida. 
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though they could not but hear of these scruples in 
the King’s conscience, yet as if the King’s soul and his 
money were in several offices, that the one was not to 
intermeddle with the other, went on with as great rage 
asever.! For the same three and twentieth year was 
there a sharp prosecution? against Sir William Capel 
(now the second time), and this was for matters of 
misgovernment* in his mayoralty: the great matter 
being, that in some payments he had taken knowledge 
of false moneys, and did not his diligence to examine 
and beat it ont who were the offenders. For this and 
some other things laid to his charge, he was condemned 
to pay two thousand pounds ; and being a man of 
stomach, and hardened by his former troubles, re- 
fused to pay a mite; and belike used some untoward 
speeches of the proceedings ; for which he was sent to 
the Tower, and there remained till the King’s death. 
Knesworth likewise, that had been lately Mayor of 
London, and both his Sheriffs, were for abuses in their 
offices questioned, and imprisoned, and delivered upon 
one thousand four hundred pounds paid. Hawis, an 
Alderman of London, was put in trouble, and died 
with thought and anguish before his business came to 
an end. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had likewise been 
Mayor of London, and his two Sheriffs, were put to 
the fine of one thousand pounds. And Sir Laurence 
for refusing to make payment was committed to prison, 
where he stayed till Empson himself was committed in 
his place. 

It is no marvel (if the faults were so light and the 
rates so heavy) that the King’s treasure of store that 

1 Nihilo lentius populum gravabant. 


2 Crudclissime actum est. 
8 Pretextu quod se male gessisset. 
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being then come to eighteen years of age, and being a 
bold Prince and liberal, and that gained upon the peo- 
ple by his very aspect and presence!) had not been 
impossible to have comen upon him. 

To crown also the last year of his reign as well as 
his first, he did an act of piety, rare and worthy to be 
taken in imitation. For he granted forth a general 
pardon ;? as expecting a second coronation in a better 
kingdom. He did also declare in his will, that his 
mind was, that restitution should be made of those 
sums which had been unjustly taken by his officers. 

And thus this Salomon of England (for Salomon 
also was too heavy upon his people in exactions) hav- 
ing lived two and fifty years, and thereof reigned three 
and twenty years and eight months, being in perfect 
memory and in a most blessed mind, in a great calm of 
a consuming sickness, passed to a better world, the two 
and twentieth of April 1508,? at his palace of Rich-. 
mond which himself had built. 

This King* (to speak of him in terms equal to his 
deserving) was one of the best sort of wonders; a 


two. Vincenzo Quirini, writing in 1506, describes Henry as ‘‘uomo di 
anni cinquanta quuttro, assai ben disposto della persona, savio, prudente, 
non odiato né eziam molto amato dalli suoi popol.” Alberi, Ser. 1. vol. i. 
p- 19. 

1 Oris majestate. 

2 Qualis in coronatione regum concedi svlet. 

8 This is a mistake; occasioned apparently by a misprint in Speed. 
Henry completed his 23rd year on the 21st of August, 1508, and died on 
the 22nd of April, 1509. 

4In the character of Henry which follows and concludes the work the 
differences between the Latin translation and the English original are 
unusually numerous. ‘There is nothing added indeed, nor is the meaning 
in any place materially modified. But the expression is so frequently 
varied that it would seem as if Bacon had done this part of the transla- 
tion himself and with care. I have thought it better therefore to print it 
entire. It will be found in the appendix, No. ITI. 
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Brittaine by accident of the Duke’s death.1 The in- 
surrection of the Lord Lovell, and that of Perkin at 
Exeter and in Kent, by flight of the rebels before they 
came to blows. So that his fortune of arms was still 
inviolate. The rather sure, for that in the quenching 
of the commotions of his subjects he ever went in per- 
son: sometimes reserving himself to back and second 
his lieutenants, but ever in action. And yet that was 
not merely forwardness, but partly distrust of others. 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws; 
which (nevertheless) was no impediment to him to 
work his will. For it was so handled that neither 
prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet 
as he would sometimes strain up his laws to his prerog- 
ative, so would he also let down his prerogative to his 
Parliament. For mint and wars and martial discipline 
(things of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring 
to Parliament. Justice was well administered in his 
time, save where the King was party; save also that 
the counsel-table intermeddled too much with meum 
and twen. For it was a very court of justice during 
his time ; especially in the beginning. But in that part 
both of justice and policy which is the durable part, and 
cut as it were in brass or marble, which is the mak- 
ing of good laws, he did excel. And with his justice 


1 The war of Brittany, had Bacon’s account of it been accurate, must 
have been accounted an exception to Henry’s usual fortune in war. It 
might be an accident, but still it was a failure. But if we substitute the 
true history of it, which I have given in my note p. 154, we may fairly 
count it among the examples of his habitual success. The army accom- 
plished all it was sent to accomplish; the ultimate frustration of Heury's 
object was due to an error of policy, not to an accident of war. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting the statement in note 3. p. 97. 
as to the spelling of the name Brittaine. It is so spelt in the MS. in that 
place and one or two others immediately following. But afterwards it ia 
always, or almost always, spelt Britatne. 


AD A AD A, 
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give way only (as the first did) but shape him way to 
those extremities, for which himself was touched with 
remorse at his death; and which his successor re- 
nounced, and sought to purge. ‘This excess of his had 
at that time many glosses and interpretations. Some 
thought the continual rebellions wherewith he had 
been vexed had made him grow to hate his people: 
Some thought it was done to pull down their stomachs 
and to keep them low: Some, for that he would leave 
his son a golden fleece: Some suspected he had some 
high design upon foreign parts. But those perhaps 
shall come nearest the truth that fetch not their rea- 
sons so far off; but rather impute it to nature, age, 
peace, and a mind fixed upon no other ambition or 
pursuit: whereunto I should add, that having every 
day occasion to take notice of the necessities and shifts 
for money of other great Princes abroad, it did the 
better by comparison set off to him the felicity of full 
coffers. As to his expending of treasure, he never 
spared charge which his affairs required: and in his 
buildings was magnificent ; but his rewards were very 
limited. So that his liberality was rather upon his 
own state and memory than upon the deserts of others. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his own way; as one that revered himself, and 
would reign indeed. Had he been a private man he 
would have been termed proud: but in a wise Prince, 


it was but keeping of distance ; which indeed he did 


towards all; not admitting any near or full approach 
either to his power or to his secrets. For he, was 
governed by none. His Queen (notwithstanding she 
had presented him with divers children; and with a 


ytrown also, though he would not acknowledge it) 
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discomposed counsellor or near servant, save only Stan- 
ley the Lord Chamberlain. As for the disposition of 
his subjects in general towards him, it stood thus with 
him ; that of the three affections which naturally tie 
the hearts of the subjects to their sovereign, — love, 
fear, and reverence, —he had the last in height; the 
second in good measure ; and so little of the first, as 
he was beholding to the other two. 

He was a Prince, sad, serious, and full of thoughts 
and secret observations; and full of notes and me- 
morials of his own hand, especially touching per- 
sons ; as whom? to employ, whom to reward, whom 
to inquire of, whom to beware of, what were the de- 
pendencies, what were the factions, and the like; keep- 
ing (as it were) a journal of his thoughts. There is 
to this day a merry tale; that his monkey (set on as 
it was thought by one of his chamber) tore his prin- 
. cipal note-book all to pieces, when by chance it lay 
‘ forth: whereat the court which liked not those pensive 
accounts was almost tickled with sport. 

He was indeed full of apprehensions and suspicions. 
But as he did easily take them, so he did easily check 
them and master them; whereby they were not dan- 
gerous, but troubled himself more than others. It is 
true, his thoughts were so many, as they could not 
well always stand together; but that which did good 
one way, did hurt another. Neither did he at some 
times weigh them aright in their proportions. Cer- 
tainly that rumour which did him so much mischief 
(that the Duke of York should be saved and alive) 
was (at the first) of his own nourishing, because he 
would have more reason not to reign in the right of 


1 The rest of the MS. is lost. 
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the sight of his mind was like some sights of eyes; 
rather strong at hand than to carry afar off. For 
his wit increased upon the occasion; and so much 
the more if the occasion were sharpened by danger. 
Again, whether it were the shortness of his foresight, 
or the strength of his will, or the dazzling of his suspi- 
cions, or what it was; certain it is that the perpetual 
troubles of his fortunes (there being no more matter 
out of which they grew) could not have been without 
some great defects and main errors in his nature, cus- 
toms, and proceedings, which he had enough to do to 
save and help with a thousand little industries and 
watches. But those do best appear in the story itself. 
Yet take him with all his defects, if a man should com- 
pare him with the Kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis the 
Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere than 
Ferdinando of Spain. But if you shall change Lewis 
the Twelfth for Lewis the Eleventh, who lived a little 
before, then the consort is more perfect. For that 
Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, and Henry, may be 
esteemed for the tres mayi of kings of those ages. To 
conclude, if this King did no greater matters, it was 
long of himself; for what he minded he compassed. 

He was a comely personage, a little ahove just 
stature, well and straight limbed, but slender. His 
countenance was reverend, and a little like a church- 
man: and as it was not strange or dark, so neither 
was it winning or pleasing, but as the face of one 
well disposed. But it was to the disadvantage of the 
painter, for it was best when he spake. 

His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him somewhat that may seem divine. When 
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the art of government; so learned as he must have grown, 
by thirty years’ service as a law officer of the Crown, and 
more than thirty as a member of Parliament, in constitu- 
tional precedents; so diligent and vigilant as he was in ob- 
serving what he calls the “real passages” of affairs, — the ° 
real means by which ends were brought about ;—it must 
be admitted that he was a man very unlikely to overlook 
the evidences of such a fact and quite certain not to overlook 
the importance of it. The adoption therefore by Bacon of 
Polydore Vergil’s story, is a negative argument against my 
conjecture which it is necessary to remove. 

But on referring to the particulars, it will be found that 
the direct evidence of the fact in each case is drawn almost 
entirely from sources which were not within Bacon’s reach. 
At the time he wrote, there was no accessible collection of 
state-documents resembling Rymer’s Foedera, and apparently 
no accessible record by which it could be ascertained at what 
precise date the several Parliaments in this reign were called. 
The Herald’s narrative, which supplies the only posttive evi- 
dence we have as to the first of these Great Councils, it is 
clear that he had not seen. Henry the Seventh’s privy-seal, 
which contains positive evidence as to the last, is a single 
sheet, which may not have been in Sir Robert Cotton’s 
possession at the time, and if it was may easily have been 
overlooked ; and without it, the notice in the old Chronicle, 
though distinct and of great weight, would have been hardly 
sufficient perhaps to establish the fact. Now if we should 
set aside all the evidence, direct or inferential, which is de- 
rived from these sources, there would really be no ground 
for suspecting the accuracy of Polydore’s narrative. There- 
fore that Bacon did not anticipate the conjecture, is not in 
fact any presumption against it. 

Another objection may be drawn from the silence of con- 
temporary historians as to the fact, and of the constitutional 
writers of the next century as to the practice. It may be 
urged, and urged with much appearance of reason, that if 
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tinct mention made of not less than sixteen “Great Coun- 
cils” called during the sixty-one years of the Lancastrian 
dynasty, and there are traces of more. The latest of which 
there is record there was in 1459 ; only twenty-six years be- 
fore the accession of Henry the Seventh. And we are not 
to conclude, because this is the last recorded, that it was the 
last which took place: for the records of the proceedings of 
the Council from the end of Henry the Sixth’s to nearly the 
end of Henry the Eighth’s reign are almost all lost; and 
therefore the negative evidence is of no value. Positive 
evidence on the other hand is not wanting to show that the 
practice was in use at least seventeen years after. Twice in 
the Paston Correspondence we meet with news of the Coun- 
cil then sitting; which on both occasions the editor supposes 
(see table of contents) to mean Parliament; though it is cer- 
tain that no Parliament was sitting at the time. One is 
stated to have ended on the 8rd of March 1473-4, the last 
day of Edward the Fourth’s 13th year; the other as having 
begun on the 13th of February, in his 16th year; that is, 
1476-7. Sce Vol. I. pp. 158. 205. This brings us within 
nine years of Henry the Seventh’s accession. So that, even 
if that were the latest precedent, there would be nothing 
strange either in the name or the thing. 

Of the distinctive character and functions of these Great 
Councils the clearest and most complete description which I 
have met with is in Sir Matthew Hale’s Jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, published by Hargrave in 1796;? but the 


1“ This magnum constium was of two kinds; viz. a magnum consilium 
out of Parliament, and 2 magnum corsilium in Parliament. The former of 
these was commonly upon some emergent occasion, that either in respect 
of the suddenness could not expect the summoning of Parliament, or in 
respect of its nature needed it not, or was intended but as preparative to 
S| rarer But the form of these Great Councils was varied. For some- 
times only some few of the prelates and nobility were called to it, and 
none of the consilium ordinarium, as claus. 83. F. 3. m. dors. At other 
times not only the nobility, prelates, and consitum ordinarium were called, 
but also there went out writs to every sheriff to return ono knight for each 
county, and to divers cities and boroughs to return one citizen or burgess, 
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to have their advice with regard to the war with France ; 
and it appears from a list annexed that the Council was 
attended by about 150 Knights and Esquires, besides the 
Lords spiritual and temporal. (See Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the P. C. vol. i. p. 155., and Rymer viii. 213.) 

Again, a minute of Council dated the 7th of March, 
1442-3, (21 Hen. 6.) directs that there be “made letters 
under privy seal to all the King's freemen, and also to the 
King’s Great Council, to be with the King in his Great 
Council at Westminster at the 15th of Pasque, all excusa- . 
tions ceasing, for the good of his realm, lordships, and sub- 
jects.” (Proceedings and Ordinances, v. p. 237.) The occa- 
sion of this was also a French war. 

I have selected these two instances as containing the most 
distinct mention that I can find of the summoning of persons 
who were not members of the King’s Council by rank or 
office, and of their character and quality. In other cases 
they are less distinctly mentioned as “et plusteurs autres,” or 
“et aliorum ad tllud convocatorum.” In others, and indeed 
in the majority, there are no traces of the presence of any 
persons besides the Lords and the members of the Continual 
Council. The questions on which they were summoned to 
advise and deliberate were not always questions of peace and 
war. Sometimes it was a question of raising money; as in 
the first year of Henry the Fourth, when in order to avoid 
the necessity of calling a Parliament and taxing the Com- 
mons, it was agreed that the Peers themselves should grant 
the King an aid, and that letters of Privy Seal should be 
sent to all the Abbots for the same purpose. (See Vol. I. 
p. 102.) And again in the third year of Henry the Fifth, 
when the Lords temporal, who had undertaken in a previous 
Parliament to do the King service in his wars upon certain 
terms of payment, consented to allow him a longer day for 
the payment, considering that the supplies granted by Par- 
liament for the purpose could not be levied soon enough. 
(II. p. 150.) In the seventh year of Henry the Sixth, a 
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speech by the Chancellor, setting forth the questions upon 
which they were called to deliberate and advise. So that in 
all but the name and the account of laws passed (which were 
in fact passed by the Parliament that met just before or just 
after), Bacon’s narrative may be a correct report of the pro- 
ceeditig in each case. 


No. II. 


Perkyn Werbecks his Proclamation 


published in the time of his Rebellion in the beginning of the 
Reign of H. 7. 


RicHarpD by the grace of God King of England and of 
France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales, to all those that 
these our present letters shall see hear or read, and to every 
of them, greeting: and whereas we in our. tender age escaped 
by God’s might out of the tower of London, and were 
secretly conveyed over the sea into other divers countries, 
there remaining certain years as unknown; in the which 
season it happened one Henry, son to Edmund Tydder, Earl 
of Richmond created, son to Owen Tydder, of low birth, in 
the country of Wales, to come from France and entered into 
this our realm; and by subtle false means to obtain the 
crown of the same unto us of right appertaining; which 
Henry is our extreme and mortal enemy as soon as he had 
knowledge of our being one live, imagined, compassed and 
wrought all the subtle ways and means he could devise to our 


1 Harl. MSS. 283. fu. 123. 8. “ The original of this, in an old written 
hand, fs in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton; 18 August, 1616."’ — Note tn 
the hand of the transcriber. 
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suffering to be done any hurt or prejudice unto our realm, or 
to the inhabitants of the same. Also our great enemy to for- 
tify his false quarrel hath caused divers nobles of this our 
realm whom he had suspect and stood in dread of, to be cru- 
elly murdered, as our cousin the Lord Fitzwater, Sir William 
Stanley, Sir Robert Chamberlaine, Sir Symon Mounteford, 
Sir Robert Radclyfe, William Daubeney, Humphrey Staf- 
ford, and many other, besides such as have dearly bought 
their lives, some of which nobles are now in the sanctuary: 
also he hath long kept and yet keepeth in prison our right 
entirely well beloved cousin Edward son and heir to our 
uncle Duke of Clarence and others, withholding from them 
their rightful inheritance to the intent they ne should be of 
might and power to aid and assist us at our need, after the 
duty of their leigeance. He hath also married by compulsion 
certain of our sisters and also the sister of our foresaid 
cousin the Earl of Warwick and divers other ladies of the 
blood royal unto certain his kinsmen and friends of simple 
and low degree, and putting apart all well disposed nobles he 
hath none in favour and trust about his person but Bishop 
Foxe, Smith, Bray, Lovell, Oliver King, Sir Charles Somer- 
set, David Owen, Rysley, Sir John Trobulvill, Tyler, Robert - 
Lytton, Gylford, Chamley, Emson, James THobert, John 
Cutte, Garthe, Hansey, Wyot, and such other caitiffs and 
villains of simple birth, which by subtle inventions and _pill- 
ing of the people have been the principal finders, occasion- 
ers, and counsellors of the misrule and mischief now reign- 
ing in England. 

Also we be credibly informed that our said enemy not 
regarding the wealth and prosperity of this land, but only 
the safeguard and surety of his person, hath sent into divers 
places out of our realm the foresaid nobles, and caused to 
be conveyed from thence to other places the treasure of this 
our realm, purposing to depart after in proper person with 
many other estates of the land being now at his rule and 
disposition, and if he should be so suffered to depart as Gud 
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and lawful execution according to the effect and true mean- 
' ing they were first made or ordained for, so that by virtue 
thereof as well the disinheriting of rightful heirs as the 
injuries and wrongs in anywise committed and done unto 
the subjects of our realm, both spiritual and temporal, shall 
be duly redressed according to right law and good conscience 
and we shall see that the commodities of our realm be em- 
ployed to the most advantage of the same, the intercourse 
of merchandises betwixt realm and realm, to be ministered 
and handled as shall more be to the commonweal and pros- 
perity of our subjects, and all such dismes tasks tallages 
benevolences unlawful impositions and grievous exactions 
as be above rehearsed utterly to be foredone and laid apart 
and never from henceforth to be called upon but in such 
causes as our noble progenitors kings of England have of 
old time been accustomed to have the aid succour and help 
of their subjects and true liegemen. 

Also we will that all such persons as have imagined com- 
passed or wrought privily or apertly since the reign of our 
foresaid enemy or before anything against us except such 
as since the reign have imagined our death shall have their 
free pardon for the same of their lives lands and goods, so 
that they at this time according to right and the duty of 
their allegiances take our righteous quarrel and part and 
aid comfort and support us with their bodies and goods. 

And over this we let you wot that upon our foresaid 
great enemy his adherents and part-takers, with all other 
such as will take their false quarrel and stand in their de- 
fence against us with their bodies or goods, we shall come 
and enter upon them as their heavy lord and take and repute 
them and every of them as our traitors and rebels and see 
them punished according, and upon all other our subjects 
that according to right and the duty of their leigance will 
aid succour and comfort us with their powers with their 
[lives] or goods or victual our host for ready money, wo 
shall come and enter upon them lovingly as their natural 
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quibus hoc natura inditum est, ad conservandas monarchias, 
ut principes suos excusent, licet sepenumero minus juste in 
consiliarios eorum et ministros culpam rejiciant, hoc ipsum 
Mortono Cardipali et Reginaldo Braio consiliario imputabat: 
qui tamen viri (ut postea luculenter patebat) utpote qui pro 
veteri ipsorum apud eum auctoritate et gratia pldrimum pol- 
lebant, ita ingenio ejus obsecundabant, ut id tamen nonnihil 
moderarentur : ubi contra qui sequebantur, Empsonus et 
Dudleius, viri nullius apud eum auctoritatis nisi quatenus 
cupiditatibus illius servilem in modum ministrabant, viam ei 
non tantum preeberent, verum etiam sternerent, ad eas op- 
pressiones et concussiones pro pecuniis undique excutiendis, 
quarum et ipsum sub finem vite sue peenituit, quibusque 
successor cjus renunciavit; quin et easdem diluere ct expiare 
connixus est. Iste autem excessus tunc temporis complures 
nactus est interpretationes et glossas. Nonnulli in ea opini- 
one erant, perpetuas rebelliones quibus toties vexatus fuit 
eum ad hoc redegisse, ut odio populum suum haberet. Ali 
judicium faciebant, hoc eo tendisse, ut ferocitatem populi 
reprimeret, eumque propter inopiam humiliorem redderet. 
_ Alii eum filio suo vellus aureum relinquere cupiisse. Alii 
denique, eum cogitationes secretas de bello aliquo externo 
animo agitisse. Verum illi forsitan ad veritatem propius 
accedent, qui causas hujus rei minus longe petunt, easque 
attribuunt nature sue, stati ingravescenti, paci que opes 
alit, animoque nulla alia ambitione aut opere occupato. Qui- 
bus illud addere placet, eum, quod quotidie per occasiones 
varias inopiz mala et difficiles pecuniarum conquisitiones in 
aliis principibus observaret, ex comparatione quadam plena- 
rum arcarum felicitatem melius agnovisse. Quatenus ad 
modum quem servabat in thesauris impendendis, hoc habuit, 
ut nunquam sumptui parceret quem negotia sua postulabant : 
in wdificando magnificus, in remunerando tenacior: ita ut 
liberalitas sua potius se applicaret ad ea que ad statum suum 
proprium aut memoriam nominis sui pertinerent, quam ad 
premia benemeritorum 
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admovit viros qui suis temporibus maxime eminebant; quod 
ni fecisset, fieri non potuit ut res sum tam prospere cedere 
potuissent. Hi erant, nimirum in rebus bellicis, Dux Bed- 
fordiw, Comites Oxoniw, et Surrie; Barones Daubeney, et 
Brookus; et Poyningus, eques auratus. In rebus autem 
civilibus, Mortonus, Foxus, Braius, Prior de Lanthony, 
Warhamus, Urswicus, Frowicus, et alii. Neque ei cure 
erat, quam vatri et callidi essent quibus negotia committebat. 
Putabat enim sui ipsius artes eorum artibus posse pradom- 
inari.. Sicut autem in ministris deligendis summo judicio 
agebat ; ita et in iis quos delegerat protegendis haud minore 
utebatur constantia. Mirabile enim quiddam est, quod licet 
princeps esset occulti et reconditi sensus, et majorem in 
modum suspicax, tempora quoque sua turbulenta et conjura- 
tionum plena,‘spatio tamen viginti quatuor annorum quibus 
regnavit nunquam consiliarium aliquem suum aut interiorem 
ministrum dejecit aut discomposuit, excepto solo Stanleio, 
Aul# sue Camerario. Quatenus vero ad subditornm suo- 
rum erga eum affectus, ita res erat; ut ex tribus illis affecti- 
bus qui corda subditorum erga principes suos devinciunt, 
amore scilicet, metu, et reverentia; ultimo horum eximie 

gauderet, secundo mediocriter, tertio autem tam gomgenscit 
reliquis duobus securitatem suam deberet. | 

-Princeps erat subtristis, serius, et» \engitabdiidinxg quique 
secretas In animo sno observationes et cutas foveret; cui 
etiam commentarioli: et memoria manu propria seripte prassto 
semper erant, precipue circa personas: quos nimirum ex 
subditis suis ad munia destinaret; quibus premiorum deli- 
tor esset; de quibus inquirendum; a quibus cavendum qui 
itidem essent inter se maxime aut factione «aut meritis col- 
ligati, et veluti in partes descendissent; et similias veluti 
diaria quedam cogitationum suarum componens ét servans. 
Traditur etiam hodie narratio quadam faceta, cercopithe- 
cam suum (abealiquo ex suis cubiculariis, ut creditum est, 
impulsum) die quodam precipoum ex diariis suis, tune forte 
incuriose positum, in frusta innumera discerpsisse. Ad quod 
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In eo proculdubio, ut in exteris mortalibus universis (ac 
precipue in regibus), fortuna influxum quendam habebat in 
mores, ef mores vicissim in fortunam. Ad culmen regnum 
ascendit, non tantum a fortuna privata, que moderatione eum 
imbuere posset, verumetiam a fortuna exulis, que stimulos 
ei industria et sagacitatis addiderat. Tempora autem regi- 
minis sui, cum essent potius prospera quam tranquilla, con- 
tidentiam ex successibus addiderant; naturam interim suam 
assiduis yexationibus fere perverterant. Prudentia autem 
ejus, per frequentés e periculis emersiones (qua subitis eum 
remediis fidere docuerant), versa est potius m dexteritatem 
quandam seipsum e malis quando ingruerent extricandi, 
quam in providentiam illa ex longinquo arcendi et summo- 
vendi; sed et. indole propria oculi mentis ejus non absimiles 
erant oculis quorundam corporalibus, qui ad objecta prope 
sita validi sunt, ad remotiora infirmi, Prodentia enim ejus 
occasione ipsa subito suscitabatur: atque eo magis, si occa~ 
sion aceesserit- periculum, Atque hwe fortuna in naturam 
suam potuit. Nee deerant rorsus que natura sua’ fortune 
suze imposuit, Nam sive hoe tribuendum sit providentie 
ejus defectui; aut in rebus quas decreverat pertinacim; aut 
suspidionibus, qua aciem mentis ejus’ perstringebant;* vel 
quiequid aliud in causa fuit; certum est, fortuna sae per- 
turbationes continuas (presertim nulla violenta occasione 
subnixas) exoriri non potuisse absque magnis aliquibus in 
natura, sua impedimentis, et erroribus in constitatione animi 
sui radicali; qua necesse habuit salvare et emendare per 
mille pusillas industrias et artes: Verum illa omnia aper- 
tius se produnt in historia ipsa. Veruntamen, intueamur 
licet eum cum defectibus suis omnibus, si quis eum cum 
regibus in Gallia et Hispania, contemporaneis suis, conferat; 
reperiet eum Ludovico duodecimo Galliarum regi, pradentia 
civili, et Ferdinando Hispaniarum, fide et candore, anteponi 
debere: At si Ludovicum duodecimum demas, et Ludovi- 
cum undecimum, qui paulo ante regnavit, substituas; magis 
convenient exempla, ficrentque verius parallela. Illi enim 
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my health this summer, as I was glad to choose some 
such work as I might compass within days: so far 
was I from entering into any work of length.” How 
far he proceeded in gathering materials, or at what 
time this opening paragraph was written, we are not 
informed. But we know. from Dr. Rawley that this 
was all he ever did of it. 

It was published by Dr. Rawley in 1629, in a small 
volume entitled ‘‘ Certain Miscellany works of the 
Right Hon. Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
ban.” But I have preferred to take the text from a 
manuscript copy in the British Museum (additional 
MSS. 5508, f. 120 b.): which I suspect to be a more 
original authority. 
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also; for he was the only son of the kingdom. He 
had no brother; which though it be a comfort? for 
Kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects’ eyes a 
little aside. And yet being a married man in those 
young years, it promised hope of speedy issue to suc- 
ceed in the Crown. Neither was there any Queen 
Mother, who might share any way in the government 
or clash with the counsellors for authority, while the 
King intended his pleasure. No such thing as any 
great or? mighty subject who might eclipse® or over- 
shade the imperial power. And for the people and 
state in general, they were in such lowness of obe- 
dience, as subjects were like to yield who had lived 
almost four and twenty years under so politic a King 
as his father; being also one who came partly in by 
the sword, and had so high a courage in all points 
of regality, and was ever victorious in rebellions and 
seditions of the people. The Crown extremely rich 
and full of treasure; and the kingdom like to be so 
in short time. For there was no war, no dearth, no 
stop of trade or commerce; it was only the Crown 
which sucked‘ too hard; but® now being full, and 
upon the head of a young King, it was like to draw — 
the less.6 Lastly, he was inheritor of his father’s rep- 
utation, which was great throughout the world. He 
had strait alliance with the two neighbour states, an 
ancient enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He had peace and amity 
with France, under the assurance not only of treaty 
and league, but of necessity and inability in the French 


1 comfortable thing. R. Zand. R. 
3 any way eclipse. R. 4had sucked. R. 
Sand. R. 6 was like to draw less. R. 
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to do him hurt, in respect the French King’s designs 
were wholly bent upon Italy. So that it may be truly 
said, there had been scarcely seen or known in many 
ages such a rare concurrence of signs and promises 
of a happy and flourishing reign to ensue, as were 
now met in this young King, called after his father’s 
name, Ifenry the Eighth. 
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assurance of advancement in his present course, it 
would be better for him to give it over, “and to make 
proof (he proceeds) to do you some honour by my 
pen, either by writing some faithful narrative of your 
happy though not untraduced times, or by recompiling 
your laws, which I perceive. your Majesty laboreth 
with and hath in your head,! than to spend my wits 
and time in this laborious place,” and so on. 

The letter which accompanied the history runs 
thus : 

‘‘ Hearing that your Majesty is at leisure to peruse 
story,” a desire took me to make an experiment what I 
could do in your Majesty’s ‘times ; which being but a 
leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it for your 
recreation ; considering that love must creep where it 
cannot go. But to this I add these petitions. First, 
that if your Majesty do dislike anything, you would 
conceive I can amend it upon your least beck. Next, 
that if I have not spoken of your Majesty encomiasti- 
cally, your Majesty would be pleased only to ascribe it 
to the law of an history, which doth not clutter to- 
gether praises upon the first mention of a name, but 
rather disperseth and weaveth them through the whole 
narrative. And as for the proper place of commemo- 
ration, which is in the period of life, I pray God I may 
never live to write it. Thirdly, that the reason why I 
presumed to think of the oblation was because, what- 


1 Alluding perhaps to the King's Speeoh in the Banqueting Hall, 21 
March, 1609-10. State Paper Office, vol. Jiii. (domestic) no. 31. Sea 
also Winwood's Memorials, iii. p. 186. 

3 Alluding probably to Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, which the 
King was reading and criticising in the MS. about the beginning of 1610, 
and of which he sent a considerable portion to the French historian De 
Thou towards the close of that year. Compare Bacon's letter to Sir K. 
Cotton, 7 April, 1610, with Chamberlain's to Carleton, 29 Jan. 1610-11. 
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formerly dismembered ; and the kingdom of Spain 
being of more fresh memory united and made entire 
by the annexing of Portugal in the person of Philip 
the Second; there remained but this third and last 
union, for the counterpoising of the power of these 
three great monarchies, and the disposing of the affairs 
of Europe thereby to a more assured and universal 
peace and concord. And this event did hold men’s 
observations and discourses the more, because the Isl- 
and of Great Britain, divided from the rest of the 
world, was never before united in itself under one 
King ; notwithstanding the people be of one language, 
aud not separate by mountains or great waters; and 
notwithstanding also that the uniting of them has been 
in former times industriously attempted both by war 
and treaty. Therefore it seemed a manifest work of 
Providence and case of reservation for these times ; 
insomuch as the vulgar conceived that there was now 
an end given and a consummation to superstitious 
prophecies (the belief of fools, but the talk sometimes 
of wise men), and to an ancient tacit expectation 
which had by tradition been infused and inveterated 
into men’s minds. But as the best divinations and 
predictions are the politic and probable foresight and 
conjectures of wise men, so in this matter the provi- 
dence of King Henry the Seventh was in all men’s 
mouths, who, being one of the deepest and most pru- 
dent princes of the world, upon the deliberation con- 
cerning the marriage of his eldest daughter into Scot- 
land, had by some specch uttered by him showed 
himself sensible and almost prescient of this event. 
Neither did there want a concurrence of divers rare 
external circumstances (besides the virtues and condi- 
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written a history, as you know, of that fame and dili- 
gence) saw it; chiefly because I know not whether it 
may not serve him for some use in his story ; wherein 
I would be glad he did right to the truth and to the 
memory of that Lady, as I perceive by that he hath 
already written he is well inclined to do.” 

In answering a letter from Tobie Matthew dated 
February 10 [1608-9], Bacon sent him also a copy 
of this tract; with the following remarks. “TI send 
you also a memorial of Queen Elizabeth, to requite 
your eulogy of the late Duke of Florence’s felicity. 
Of this when you were here I shewed you some 
model ; at what time methought you were more will- 
ing to hear Julius Cesar! than Queen Elizabeth com- 
mended. But this which I send is more full, and hath 
more of the narrative: and further hath one part that 
I think will not be disagreeable either to you or to that 
place; being the true tract of her proceedings tow- 
ards the Catholics, which are infinitely mistaken. And 
though I do not imagine they will pass allowance there, 
yet they will gain upon excuse.” Tobie Matthew, who 
had joined the Catholic Church not long before, could 
not quite allow this part himself, and appears to have 
taken exceptions to it in his reply. Upon which Bacon 
writes again, apparently in the summer of 1609, “ For 
that of Queen Elizabeth, your judgment of the temper 
and truth of that part which concerns some of her for- 
eign proceedings, concurs fully with the judgment of 
others to whom I have communicated part of it; and 
as things go, I suppose they are likely to be more and 

1 Alluding possibly to the Jmago Civilis Julii Cesaris; the piece which 
stands second in the next volume, and of which we know nothing but 


that Dr. Rawley found it among Bacon's papers, and printed it along with 
the Opuscula Philosophica in 1658. 
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that draft it is distinguished from his other papers by 
the expression of a particular wish that it should be 
published, it is not improbable that he had proceeded 
to take special measures to secure that object, by put- 
ting it into the hands of that “singular person” to 
whom Dr. Rawley alludes. This would account for 
the omission of the clause relating to it in his last will 
of all, and also for the separation of the manuscript 
from his other papers, and afterwards (upon the death: 
of the person entrusted with it) for its being locked up 
or mislaid. Considering moreover that it related to 
state affairs with which Bacon’s official position had 
made him acquainted, he may have thought that it 
ought not to be published without the sanction of a 
Privy Councillor, — for we know that he had this 
scruple with regard to the publication of his own let-- 
ters ;!—-and among all the Privy Councillors then 
living the man whom he would most naturally select 
for such a trust was his old and much revered friend 
Bishop Andrews, who survived him only by a few 
months. This is only a guess ; but if true, it explains 
why Bacon did not propose to include this piece among 
his Opera Moralia et Civilia (though that indeed might 
be sufficiently accounted for by the probability that it 
would have caused the volume to be prohibited in 
Italy), and how the publication of it came to be so 
long delayed. 

But however this may be, the fact with which we 
are principally concerned is the value which Bacon 

1“ Also whereas I have made up two register-books, the one of my oru- 
tions or speeches, the other of my epistles or letters, whereof there may 
be use, and yet because they touch upon business of state they are not fit 


to be put into the hands but of some counsellor, I do devise and bequeathe 
them,” &c. — Last Will. 
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mother having been put to death by her father upon a 
charge of incest and adultery, there must have been 
either the most awful guilt in one of them or the most 
awful calamity to both. And therefore when I find 
Bacon, in an argument designed to prove the constant 
felicity of Elizabeth’s fortune, deliberately and unneces- 
sarily introducing such a topic,—I say unnecessarily, 
because it is brought in only with reference to the 
question as to the “dignity of her birth,” that is 
whether she was really a king’s daughter,—I con- 
clude that he was only making an occasion to place on 
- record Anne’s last message (which he afterwards in- 
serted in his collection of Apophthegms) and his own 
opinion of her innocence. 

What weight is due to that opinion, one cannot well 
say without knowing how much he knew of the cir- 
cumstances. There : was naturally a strong inclination 
on the part of the Protestants in Elizabeth’ s time to 
believe Anne Boleyn innocent. This inclination would 
naturally be exasperated into passion by the slanders 
and invectives of the Catholics. Of the evidence pro- 
duced at the trial there was no accessible record, and 
the position of Elizabeth herself between her father’s 
memory and her mother’s forbade the question to be 
openly or freely discussed. It is probable therefore 
that his impression was formed upon rumours and 
charitable surmises of no very authentic or trustworthy 
character ; and that of the nature of the direct evi- 
dence he did not know more than we do now. Not so 
however with regard to the weight of the verdict. Of 
the value to be attached to the judgment of the Peers 
in a trial for treason and to an attainder by Parlia- 
ment, Bacon must have been a much better judge than 
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great ministers suddenly disgraced and executed, pen- 
alties of heresy enforced now against Catholics now 
against Protestants, — of which the popular interpre- 
tation was simple and obvious. To a superficial ob- 
server they could but appear as the actions of a man 
violent in love and anger, and imperious in will; and 
sach no doubt was the general impression 6f Henry’s 
character in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Odious to his contemporaries he certainly was not ; 
nor was his memory odious in the eyes of the two 
next generations: our modern notion of him being, 
I think, of much later date, when his actions were 
seen refracted through an atmosphere of opinion en- 
tirely changed. But though of the Protestant histo- 
nans who wrote before the Commonwealth those who 
censure his actions most freely speak with affection 
as well as respect of the man, I suppose none of them 
would have disputed Bacon’s assertion that he was 
a man by nature extremely prone both to love and 
jealousy, and that his attachment to Jane Seymour 
preceded his anger against Anne Boleyn. Taking 
the simple sequence of events, this is the natural ex- 
planation of them. It is quite possible however that 
it is not the true one. In these times, when the pro- 
ceedings of the government are called in question, 
the first thing is to ask for the * papers” relating to 
them: till these are produced it is felt that the case 
cannot be judged. Now the papers relating to the 
transactions of Henry the Eighth were not produced 
till long after the popular judgment had been formed ; 
the most important part of them only within the last 
few years; and it seems that they suggest a new read- 
ing of his character in many points; showing among 
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ferences which. appear in his printed copy are correc- 
tions or conjectural emendations of his own. Where 
the two copies differ therefore and the true reading 
seems doubtful, I have generally preferred that of 
the manuscript ; but in all cases, whichever I have 
received into the text, I have given the other in the 
notes ; and therefore every reader can choose for him- 
self. 

As the principal pieces which belong to this divis- 
ion of Bacon’s works are English, the Latin pieces 
being few and comparatively short and not connected 
with one another, I have thought it better to print 
the translation of each immediately after the original, 
instead of collecting them into a body at the end; and 
as this is the first for the translation of which I am 
myself solely responsible, I shall add here a few words 
to explain the principle upon which I have attempted 
to do them. 

My object in all my attempts at translation being, 
not to help a Latin reader to construe the original, but 
to put English readers in possession of the sense of it, 
my plan has been first to take as clear an impression 
as I could of the meaning and effect of the Latin, and 
then to reproduce that meaning in the best and clear- 
est and most readable English that I could command: 
not tying myself to the particular form which the 
Latin sentence assumes, even where it could be pre- 
served without awkwardness or obscurity, — nor even 
preferring it, — but always adopting that form in 
which I could best express the thing; keeping my- 
self as faithful as possible to the effect of the orig- 
inal, —not the literal and logical meaning only, but 
the effect upon the imagination and the feelings, — 
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and leaving myself as free as possible with regard to 
the mode of bringing it out. How far I have suc- 
ceeded it is for others to say; but my endeavour has 
been .to produce a translation from the perusal of 
which the reader shall rise with the same feelings 
with which he would have risen from the perusal of 
the original had the language of it been familiar to 
hin. 

I am of course aware that there are not only many 
people who would prefer for their own purposes a dif- 
ferent kind of translation, but also some real objections 
to this kind which upon the whole nevertheless I pre- 
fer myself. Whether I have judged rightly, is a ques- 
tion which can only be determined by the effect upon 
readers generally. If my translations give a livelier 
_ and juster impression of the original, it will be found 
that most people like them better. 
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ut que preter spem et expectationem eveniunt majori 
felicitati deputentur ; sed non hoc est quod volo. Illud 
intueor; principes qui in domo regnatrice et ad spem 
successionis non dubiam nutriti sunt, ab educationis 
indulgentia et licentia depravatos, plerumque et minus 
capaces et minus moderatos evadere. Itaque optimos 
et excellentissimos reges reperias, quos utraque fortuna 
erudiit. Talis apud nos fuit Henricus septimus, et 
apud Gallos Ludovicus duodecimus, qui recenti memo- 
ria et eodem fere tempore non tantuim a privata, sed 
etiam ab adversa ct exercita fortuna, regnum accepere ; 
atque ille prudentia, hic justitia floruere. Similis fuit 
et hujusce principis ratio; cujus initia ct spes variavit 
fortuna, ut in principatu ad extremum erga illam con- 
stans et wquabilis essct. Nam Elizabetha natalibus 
suis successioni destinata, dein! exheredata, tum post- 
habita fuit. Eadem regno fratris fortuna magis pro- 
pitia et serena, regno sororis magis turbida et ancipiti 
usa est. Neque tamen ex vinculis subito in reenum 
assumpta est, ut ab infortunio exacerbata intumesceret 5 
sed libertati restituta, et expectatione aucta, tum de- 
mum regnum sine tumultu aut competitore placide et 
felicissime obtinuit. Atque hac ideo adducimus, ut 
appareat Divinam :Providentiam, optimam principem 
meditatam, per istiusmodi discipline gradus eam pra- 
parasse et extulisse. Neque sane natalium dignitati 
calamitas matris obesse debet ; cum prasertim satis con- 
stet Henricum octavum prius amori novo quam ira 
adversus Annam indulsisse; ejusque regis natura et ad 
amores et ad suspiciones propensissima, et in iisdem 
usque ad sanguinem preceps, posteritatis notam non 
effugiat. Adde, quod criminatione, vel persona: ipsius 


ldeinde. R. 
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quin aliquam imperii et existimationis diminutionem ! 
patiatur. Cujus rei exemplum maxime eminet in Phi- 
lippo secundo rege Hispaniarum, principe potentissimo 
et imperandi peritissimo ; qui extremis suis temporibus 
et fessa tate hoc quod diximus penitus sensit, ideoque 
prudentissimo consilio se rerum conditioni submisit ; 
territoriis in Galliis acquisitis se ipse mulctavit, pacem 
ibidem firmavit, alibi tentavit, ut res compositas atque 
integra omnia posteris relinqueret. Contra, Elizabethze 
fortuna tam constans et valida fuit, ut nec ulla rerum 
declinatio vergentem certe, sed tamen adhuc vigentem, 
mtatem sequeretur: atque insuper, in signum felicitatis 
sux certissimum, non prius diem obiret? quam de 
defectione in Hibernia prospero pralii eventu decretum 
esset ; ne gloria cjus aliqua ex parte deformata et im- 
perfecta videretur. 

Etiam? illud cogitandum censeo, in quali populo 
imperium tenuerit. 51 enim in Palmyrenis, aut Asia 
imbelli et molli, regnam sortita esset, minus mirandum 
fuisset ; cum effaminato populo foemina princeps com- 
peteret: verum in Anglia, natione ferocissima et belli- 
cosissima, omnia ex nutu feemine moveri et coliberi 
potuisse, summam merito admirationem habet. 

Neque hee inclinatio populi sui, belli cupida et 
pacem eere tolerans, obfuit, quo minus perpetuis suis 
temporibus pacem coleret ct teneret. Atque hanc cjus 
voluntatem cum successu conjunctam inter maximas 
ejus laudes pono. Hoc enim etati su felix, hoc sexui 
decorum, hoc conscientix salutare fuit. Tentata pau- 
lisper, circa decimum regni sui annum, in partibus 
borealibus rerum commotio, sed statim sopita et ex- 


1 detrimentum. MS. 2 vbiertt. R. 
8 kicliam. R. 
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ewjus successum defuisse. Neque enim prius illud sivit 
fatum HKurope commune; ne forte ambitio Lispanie, 
veluti carceribus liberata, in majus! regnorum et re- 
rumpublicarum orbis Christiani detrimentum (ut tunc 
res erant) se effunderet. Hoc etiam posterius non 
sivit sanguis tot innocentium cum uxoribus et liberis ad 
focos et cubilia sua per infimam plebis feecem, ut bel- 
luas quasdam publica auctoritate et animatas et armatas 
et missas, effusus; qui ut regnum tam nefario scelere 
obligatum mutuis cedibus et contrucidationibus expia- 
retur, in ultionem poscebat. Illa tamen utcunque 
afficium fcederatze et prudentis et benevole preestitit. 

Alia etiam subest causa, cur pacem ab Elizabetha 
cultam et conservatam admiremur: ea nimirum, quod 
non a temporum inclinatione sed ab ejus prudentia ct 
rebus bene ordinatis pax ista profecta est.22 Nam cum 
et interna factione ob causam religionis laboraret, et 
hujus regni robur et presidium universe Europ in- 
star propugnaculi essct adversus regis Hispania illis 
temporibus formidabilem et exundantem ambitionem 
et potentiam, belli materia non defuit, verum ipsa et 
copis et consiliis superfuit. Id? eventus docuit max- 
ime memorabilis inter res gestas nostri seculi universas, 
si felicitatem spectes. Nam cum classis Hispana,‘ tanto 
rerum tumore et totius Europ terrore et expectatione, 
et tanta victorix fiducia, freta nostra secaret,® nec 
naviculam aliquam in mari excepit,® nec villulam ali- 
quam incendio vastavit, nec littus omnino attigit: sed 
pralio fusa, misera fuga et crebris naufragiis dissipata 
est ; atque pax Anglico solo et finibus immota et incon- 
cussa mansit. 


1majusom. R. 2st. R. 
8 Jstud. R. 4 Hispanica. RB. 
5 sulcaret. R. SB accepit. KR. 
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Cesari, Trajano, aliis; et semper varie jactatum, et 
in contrarias partes trahi et disputari solet; cum alii 
hoc in diminutionem felicitatis accipiant, ne forte 
homines supra mortalem conditionem bearentur, si 
et in individuo et in speciei propagatione felices es- 
sent; alii autem in cumulum felicitatis rem vertant, 
quod ea demum felicitas completa videatur, in quam 
fortunze nil amplius liceat ; quod, si posteri sint, fier 
non potest. 

Aderant ci et externa; statura procera, corpus de- 
core compagis,! summa dignitas oris cum suavitate, 
valetudo maxime prospera. Superest et illud, quod ad 
extremum valens et vigens, nec fortune commutationes 
nec senectutis mala experta, eam quam tantopere sibi 
votis precari solebat Augustus Ceesar euthanasian facili 
et leni obitu sortita sit: quod etiam de Antonino Pio 
imperatore optimo celebratur, cujus mors somni alicujus 
suavis et placidi imaginem habebat. Similiter et in 
Elizabethx morbo nil miserabile,? nil omninosum, nil ab 
humana natura alienum erat. Non desiderio vitw, non 
morbi impatientia, non doloris cruciatibus torquebatur : 
nullum aderat symptoma dirum aut foedum ; sed omnia 
ejus generis crant, ut nature fragilitatem potius quam 
corruptionem aut dedecus ostenderent. Paucos enim 
ante obitum dies, ex corporis nimia siccitate, et curis 
qu regni culmen sequuntur attenuati, nec unquam 
mero aut ubcriore diata irrigati,? nervorum rigore per- 
culsa, vocem tamen (quod fieri non solet in ejusmedi 
morbo) ect mentem et motum, licet tardiorem et hebe- 
tiorem, retinuit. Atque is personx su‘ status paucis 


1 corporis decora compages. RK. 

Zatroz. R. 

Sattenunta .. trrigata. R. which perhaps is the true reading. 
4 eus. R. 
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olus aliquis tantis Dei benedictionibns suas maledic- 
tiones inserere vereatur. 

Si quis autem ad hec, ut ille ad Casarem, “ Qua 
miremur habemus:- sed et que! laudemus expecta- 
mus; sane existimo veram admirationem quendam 
laudis excessum esse. Neque ea quam descripsimus 
felicitas ulli evenire potest, nisi qui et a divina chari- 
tate ? eximie sustineatur atque foveatur, ac etiam mori 
bus et virtute hanc fortunam sibi aliqua ex parte finx- 
erit. Sed tamen visum est pauca admodum que ad 
mores pertinent subjungere,® in iis solummodo qu 
Iniquoruin sermonibus maxime aditum et fomitem pra- 
bere videntur. 

Fuit lizabetha m religione pia et moderata, et con- 
stans ac novitatis mimica. <Atque pletatis indicia, 
licet in factis et rebus quas gessit maxime clucescant, 
tamen ect in vitwz ratione et consuctudine familiari non 
leviter # adumbrata sunt. Liturgiis et divinis officiis, 
aut sacello solenniore aut interiore, raro abfuit. In 
Scripturis et patrum scriptis (prvcipue beati Augus- 
tint) legendis, multum versata est. Preces quasdam 
Ipsa® ex occasione et re nata composuit. In Dei men- 
tionem vel communi sermone incidens, fere semper et ® 
Creatoris nomen addidit, et oculos et vultum ad hu- 
militatem et reverentiam quandam composuit ; quod 
et ipse sepe notavi. Quod autem quidam vulgaverunt, 
eam minime mortalitatis nemorem fuisse, adeo ut nec 
de senectute nec de morte mentionem «quo animo fer- 
ret, id falsissimum fuit; cum ipsa sipissime, multis 
ante mortem annis, magna comitate se vetulam diceret ; 


1 sed que. R. 2 gratin, TR. 
8 adjungere. R. 4 non leviter om. R. 
Sipsaom. MS. 6ctom. R. 
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molesta, sed benigna conniventia presidio fuit. Hic 
primus rerum status: -:eque de hac clementia, licet ex- 
communicatione Pii q:nti provocata, que et indignati- 
onem addere et oecasionem prebere novi instituti 
potuit, quidquam fere mutavit, sed natura sua uti per- 
severavit. Nam prudentissima foemina et magnanima, 
hujusmodi terrorum sonitu nil admodum commota est ; 
secura de populi sui fide et amore, et de factionis 
pontificize intra regnum ad nocendum virium tenuitate, 
non accedente hoste externo. At sub vicesimum ter- 
tinm regni sui annum, rerum commutatio facta est. 
Atque hec temporis distinctio non commode ficta, sed 
in publicis actis expressa ac veluti in sere incisa est. 

Neque enim ante annum eum graven aliqua poena 
per leges prius sancitas subditis suis! pontificia reli- 
gionis incubuit. Verum sub hoc tempus, ambitiosum 
et vastunn Hispanix consilium de hoc regno subju- 
gando paulatim detegi coepit. Hujus pars magna fuit, 
ut omnibus modis intra regni viscera factio a statu 
aliena ct rerum novarum cupida excitaretur, que 
hosti invadenti adhzreret. Ea ex dissensione religi- 
onis sperabatur. Itaque huic rei? omni opera incum- 
bendum statuebant, et pullulantibus tunc seminariis, 
sacerdotes in regnum immissi qui studium religionis 
Romane excitarent et spargerent, vim excommunica- 
tionis Romanz in fide solvenda® docerent et* inculca- 
rent, et animos hominum novarum rerum expectatione 
erigerent et prepararent. Circa idem tempus, et Hi- 
bernia apertis armis tentabatur; et nomen ct regimen 
Elizabethze variis et sceleratis libellis proscindebatur : 
denique insolitus erat rerum tumor, przenuntius ma- 


1 suis om. R. 2 ret om. R. 
8 fide subditurum sulcenda, R. 4 efom. MS. 
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ejus cultu, maximum argumentum est, quod religionem 
pontificiam, regno sororis auctoritate publica’ et multa 
cura impense stabilitam,! et altas jam radices agentem, 
atque omnium qui in magistratibus et cum potestate 
erant consensu et studio firmatam ; tamen quandoqui- 
dem nec verbo Dei, nec primitive puritati, nec con- 
scientia suz consentanea esset, maximo animo et pau- 
cissimis adjumentis convulsit et abrogavit. Neque id 
preeceps aut acri impetu; sed prudenter et tempestive.? 
Idque tum ex multis aliis® rebus, tum ex responso 
quodam‘* suo per occasionem facto conjicere licet. 
Nam primis regni diebus, cum in omen et gratula- 
tionem novi principatus vincti (ut moris est) solve- 
rentur, accessit ad eam, ad sacellum tum pergentem, 
aulicus quidam, qui ex natura et consuetudine jocandi 
quandam ® licentiam sibi assumpserat. Isque, sive ex 
motu proprio sive a quodam® prudentiore immissus, 
libellum supplicem ei porrexit, et’ magna frequentia 
clara voce addidit, Restare adhuc quatuor aut quin- 
que vinctos, idque immerito; illis se libertatem ut rel- 
iquis petere. Eos esse quatuor Evangclistas, atque 
etiam apostolum Paulum, qui diu ignota lingua tan- 
quam carcere conclusi, inter populum conversari non 
possent. Cui illa prudentissime, Sciscitandum adhue 
melius ab ipsis esse, utrum liberari vellent.2 Atque ita 
improvisxz quiestioni suspenso responso occurrit, veluti 
omnia integra sibi servans. Neque tamen timide ct 
per vices hic instillavit; sed ordine gravi et maturo, 
habito inter partes colloquio, et peractis regni comitiis. 


1 et stabilitam. R. 2 tempestive fecit. R. 
8 aliis multis. R. 4 guopiam. MS. 
6 licentiam quandam. R. 6 guojnam. MS. 
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duas fwminas principes, a quibus, in usu rerum et 
imperandi virtute et artibus, non minora quam a sum- 
mis viris expectarentur ; comparationem non tulit, sed 
deleri jussit ; Seque artes longe dissimiles et instituta 
diversa ad imperandum afferre dixit. Nec a potestate 
aut longo imperio depravata erat; quin et iis laudibus 
maxime delectabatur, si quis hujusmodi sermones instit- 
uisset, ut eam! etiamsi m privata et mediocri fortuna 
sevum traduxisset, tamen non absque aliqua excellentiz 
nota apud homines victuram fuisse, apte insinuaret.? 
Adeo nihil a fortuna sua ad virtutis laudem mutuare 
aut transferre volebat. Verum si in ejus laudes, sive 
morales sive politicas, ingrederer, aut in communes quas- 
dam virtutum notas et commemorationes incidendum 
est, quod tam rara principe minus dignum ; aut si pro- 
priam ipsis lucem et gratiam conciliare velim, in vite 
ejus historiam prolabendum, quod et majus otium et 
venam uberiorem desiderat. Ego enim hac paucis, ut 
potui. Sed revera dicendum est; non alium verum 
hujus foeminz laudatorem inveniri posse, quam tempus : 
quod cum tam diu jam volvitur, nihil simile, in hoc 
sexu, quoad rerum civilium administrationem peperit. 

1 The first clause of this sentence is omitted by Rawley, and the rest 
stands thus — Delectabatur etiam haud parum si quis forte huyusmodi sere 


monem intulisset, Kam .... fuisse. 
3 The two last words are omitted by Rawley. 





ON THE 


FORTUNATE MEMORY OF ELIZABETH 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


EvizaBEti both in her nature and her fortune was 
a wonderful person among women, a memorable per- 
son among princes. But it is not to monks or closet 
penmen that we are to look for guidance in such a 
case; for men of that order, being keen in style, poor 
in judement, and partial in feeling, are no faithful 
Witnesses as to the real passages of business. It is 
for ministers and great officers to judge of these things, 
and those who have handled the helm of government, 
and been acquainted with the difficulties and myste- 
rics of state business. 7 

The government of a woman has been a rare thing 
at all times; felicity in such government a rarer thing 
still ; felicity and long continuance together the rarest 
thing of all. Yet this Queen reigned forty-four years 
complete, and did not outlive her felicity. Of this 
felicity I propose to say something; without wander- 
ing into praises; fur praise is the tribute of men, 
felicity the gift of God. 

First, then, I set it down as part of her felicity 
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that she was raised to sovereignty from a pr.vate for- 
tune; not so much because of that feeling so deeply 
seated in man’s nature, whereby benefits which come 
unexpected and unhoped for are always counted the 
greater blessings ; but because Princes who are brought 
up in the reigning house with assured expectation of 
succeeding to the throne, are commonly spoiled by 
the indulgence and licence of their education, and so 
turn out both less capable and less temperate. And 
therefore you will find that the best kings are they 
who have been trained in both schools of fortune ; 
such as Henry the Seventh with us, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France; both of whom, of late years and 
almost at the same time, came to their kingdoms not 
only from a private but from an adverse and troubled 
fortune; and both were eminently prosperous ; the one 
excelling in wisdom, the other in justice. Much like 
was the case of this Queen, whose early times and 
opening prospects fortune chequered with uncertainty, 
that afterwards when she was settled in the throne it 
might prove to the last constant and equable. For 
Elizabeth at her birth was destined to the succession, 
then disinherited, afterwards superseded. Her fortune 
in her brother’s reign was more propitious and serene, 
in her sister's more troubled and doubtful. And yet 
she did not pass suddenly from the prison to the 
throne, with a mind embittered and swelling with the 
sense of misfortune, but was first restored to liberty 
and comforted with expectation ; and so caine to her 
kingdom at last quietly and prosperously, without 
tumult or competitor. All which I mention to show 
how Divine Providence, meaning to produce an ex- 
cellent Queen, passed her by way of preparation 
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and the handling of the_reins of government. She 
was twenty-five years old (the age at which guar- 
dianship ceases) when she began to reign, and she 
continued reigning till her seventieth year; so that 
she never experienced either the disadvantages and 
subjection to other men’s wills incident to a ward, 
nor the inconveniences of a lingering and impotent 
old age. Now old age brings with it even to private 
persons miseries enough; but to kings, besides those 
evils which are common to all, it brings also decline 
of greatness and inglorious exits from the stage. For 
there is hardly any sovereign who reigns till he be- 
comes old and feeble, but suffers some diminution of 
power and reputation: of which we have a very emi- 
nent example in Philip the Second, King of Spain, 
a most powerful prince and perfect in the art of gov- 
ernment; who in his last times when worn out with 
age became deeply sensible of this which I say, and 
therefore wisely submitted to the condition of things ; 
voluntarily sacrificed the territories he had won in 
France, established peace there, attempted the like in 
other places, that he might leave a settled estate and 
all things clear and entire to his successor.  Isliza- 
beth’s fortune on the contrary was so constant and 
flourishing, that not only did her declining, but though 
declining still fresh and vigorous years, bring with 
them no decline at all in the state of her affairs; but 
it was granted to her for an assured token of her felic- 
ity not to die before the fate of the revolt in Ireland 
had been decided by a victory; lest her glory might 
seem to be in any part sullied and incomplete. 

Nor must it be forgotten withal among what kind 
of people she reigned ; for had she been called to rule 
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of Spain; the many defeats and overthrows of the 
rebels in Ireland ;—all these had the effect of keep- 
ing both the warlike virtues of our nation in full vig- 
our and its fame and honour in full lustre. 

Which glory had likewise this merit attached, — 
that while neighbour kings on the one side owed the 
preservation of their kingdoms to her timely succours ; 
suppliant peoples on the other, given up by ill-advised 
princes to the cruelty of their ministers, to the fury 
of the populace, and to every kind of spoliation and 
devastation, received relief in their misery; by means 
of which they stand to this day. 

Nor were her counsels less beneficent and salutary 
than her succours; witness her remonstrances so fre- 
quently addressed to the King of Spain that he would 
moderate his anger against his subjects in the Low 
Countries, and admit them to return to their alle- 
giance under conditions not intolerable; and her con- 
tinual warnings and earnest solicitations addressed to 
the kings of France that they would observe their 
edicts of pacification. That her counsel was in both 
cases unsuccessful, I do not deny. The common fate 
of Europe did not suffer it to succeed in the first ; 
for so the ambition of Spain, being released as it were 
from prison, would have been free to spend itself (as 
things then were) upon the ruin of the kingdoms and 
commonwealths of Christendom. The blood of so 
many innocent persons, slaughtered with their wives 
and children at their hearths and in their beds by 
the vilest rabble, like so many brute beasts animated, 
armed, and set on by public authority, forbade it in 
the other; that innocent blood demanding in just re- 
venge that the kingdom which had been guilty of so 
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asleep and so pass quickly to death, is a placid and 
merciful period and close of life. 

To crown all, as she was most fortunate in all that 
belonged to herself, so was she in the virtue of her 
ministers. For she had such men about her as perhaps 
till that day this island did not pagduce. But God 
when he favours kings raises also and accomplishes the 
spirits of their servants. 

Her death was followed by two posthumous felicitics, 
more lofty and august perhaps than those which at- 
tended her in life; her successor, and her memory. 
For successor she has got one who, though in respect 
of masculine virtue and of issue and of fresh accession 
of empire he overtop and overshadow her, nevertheless 
both shows a tender respect for her name and honour, 
and bestows upon her acts a kind of perpetuity ; hav- 
ing made no change of any consequence either in 
choice of persons or order of proceedings; insomuch 
that seldom has a son succecded to a father with such 
silence and so little change and perturbation. And as 
for her memory, it is so strong and fresh both in the 
mouths and minds of men that, now death has extin- 
guished envy and lighted up fame, the felicity of her 
memory contends in a manner with the felicity of her 
life. For if any factious rumour (bred of party feel- 
ing and religious dissension) still wanders abroad (and 
yet even this seems now timid and weak and overborne 
by general consent), sincere it is not, enduring it can- 
not be. And on this account chiefly it is that I have 
put together these observations, such as they are, con- 
cerning her felicity and the marks she enjoyed of the 
divine favour, that malevolent men may fear to curse 


what God has so highly blessed. 
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would like to have upon her tomb; saying that she 
had no fancy for glory or splendid titles, but would 
rather have a line or two of memorial, recording in few 
words only her name, her virginity, the time of her 
reign, the reformation of religion, and the preservation 
of peace. It is true that in the flower of her years, 
while she was yet able to bear children, being ques- 
tioned about declaring a successor, she replied that she 
would not have her winding sheet spread before her 
eyes while she was alive ; and yet not many years be- 
fore her death, being in a thoughtful mood, meditating 
probably upon her mortality, and being interrupted by 
one of her familiars with a complaint that many great 
offices in the commonwealth were too long vacant, she 
rose up and said in some displeasure, it was clear that 
her office would not be vacant for an instant. 

With regard to her moderation in religion there 
may seem to be a difficulty, on account of the severity 
of the laws made against popish subjects. But on this 
point I have some things to advance which I myself 
carefully observed and know to be true. 

Her intention undoubtedly was, on the one hand not 
to force consciences, but on the other not to let the 
state, under pretence of conscience and religion, be 
brought in danger. Upon this ground she concluded 
at the first that, in a people courageous and warlike 
and prompt to pass from strife of minds to strife of 
hands, the free allowance and toleration by public au- 
thority of two religions would be certain destruction. 
Some of the more turbulent and factious bishops also 
she did, in the newness of her reign when all things 
were subject to suspicion, — but not without legal war- 
rant —restrain and keep in free custody. The rest. 
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‘to release subjects from their obedience, and of excit-: 
ing and preparing men’s minds with expectation of a 
change. About the same time an attempt was made 
upon Ireland with open arms, the name and govern- 
ment of Elizabeth was assailed with a variety of wicked 
libels, and there was a strange ferment and swelling in 
the world, forerunner of some greater disturbance. 
And though I do not say that all the priests were ac- 
quainted with the design, or knew what was doing ; for 
they may have been only the tools of other men’s mal- 
ice ; yet it is true, and proved by the confessions of 
many witnesses, that from the year I have mentioned 
to the thirtieth of Elizabeth (when the design of Spain 
and the Pope was put in execution by that memorable 
armada of land and sea forces) almost all the priests 
who were sent over to this country were charged 
among the other offices belonging to their function, to 
insinuate that matters could not long stay as they were, 
that a new aspect and turn of things would be scen 
shortly, and that the state of England was cared for 
both by the Pope and the Catholic princes, if the Eng- 
lish would but be true to themselves. Besides which, 
some of the priests had plainly engaged themselves in 
practices tending directly to the shaking and subversion 
of the state; and above all, letters were intercepted 
from various quarters by which the plan upon which 
they were to proceed was discovered ; in which letters 
it was written, that the vigilance of the Queen and 
her council in the matter of the Catholics would be 
eluded ; for that she was only intent upon preventing 
the Catholic party from getting a head in the person of 
any nobleman or great personage, whereas the plan 
now was to dispose and prepare everything by the 
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cast off all feeling for their country, which they were 
ready to betray to a foreign servitude. And thoagh it 
is true that the fear of danger from Spain, which was 
the spur that goaded her to this severity, did after- 
wards subside or abate; yet because the memory of 
the time past remained deeply printed in men’s minds 
and feelings, and the laws once made could not be 
abrogated without the appearance of inconstancy, or 
neglected without the appearance of weakness and dis- 
order, the very force of circumstances made it impos- 
sible for Elizabeth to return to the former state of 
things as it was before the twenty-seventh year of her 
reign. ‘To which must be added the industry of some 
of her officers to improve the exchequer, and the solic- 
itude of her ministers of Justice who saw no hope of 
salvation for the country but in the laws; all which 
demanded and pressed the execution of them. And 
yet what her own natural disposition was appears 
plainly in this, that she so blunted the law’s edge that 
but a small proportion of the priests were capitally 
punished. All which I say not by way of apology ; 
for these proceedings need no apology; since the 
safety of the kingdom turned upon them, and all this 
severity both in the manner and the measure of it 
came far short of the bloody examples set by the priest- 
hood, — examples scarcely to be named among Chris- 
tians, and proceeding moreover some of them rather 
out of arrogance and malice than out of necessity. 
But I conceive that I have made good my assertion, 
and shown that in the cause of religion she was indeed 
moderate, and that what variation there was was not 
in her nature but in the times. 

Of her constancy in religion and worship the best 
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in due order, gravely and maturely, after conference 
had been first had between the parties, and a Parlia- 
ment held, she then at last, and yet all within a single 
year, so ordered and established everything relating to 
the Church, that to the last day of her life she never 
allowed a single point to be departed from. Nay, at 
almost every meeting of Parliament she gave a public 
warning against innovation in the discipline and rites 
of the Church. And so much for the point of religion. 

As for those lighter points of character, —as that 
she allowed herself to be wooed and courted, and even 
to have love made to her; and liked it; and continued 
it beyond the natural age for such vanities ;—if any 
of the sadder sort of persons be disposed to make a 
great matter of this, it may be observed that there is 
sonfething to admire in these very things, which ever 
way you take them. For if viewed indulgently, they 
are much like the accounts we find in romances, of the 
Qucen in the blessed islands, and her court and institu- 
tions, who allows of amorous admiration but prohibits 
desire! But if you take them seriously, they chal- 
lenge admiration of another kind and of a very high 
order; for certain it is that these dalliances detracted 
but little from her fame and nothing at all from her 
majesty, and neither weakened her power nor sensibly 
hindered her business : — whereas such things are not 
unfrequently allowed to interfere with the public for- 
tune. But to conclude, she was no doubt a good and 
moral Queen; and such too she wished to appear. 
Vices she hated, and it was by honest arts that she 
desired to shine. And speaking of her morality, I 
remember a circumstance in point. Having ordered 


1 J have not been able to learn what romance Bacon sliudes to here. 
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could make if he liked ; how more were to be poisoned 
than were yet known; how the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset had the most aspiring minds that ever were 
heard of; how the Earl never loved the Prince nor 
the Lady Elizabeth; how strange it was that the 
King kept an outlandish physician about his person 
and the person of the Prince deceased; ‘ thereon” 
he said “lieth a long tale;” how he knew things 
he was ashamed to speak of; and lastly (to come to 
the point) how “he could make one discovery that 
should deserve his life:’’ with other things of the 
same kind —devices of a condemned man to put off 
the day of his hanging. On the strength of these 
hints, and (strange to say) before he had made fur- 
ther inquiry, Coke gave out a mysterious intimation 
in open court of iniquities not yet brought to light, 
“which he knew of;”’ and even added a direct allu- 
sion to the death of the Prince, as a mystery con- 
cerning which: ‘he knew somewhat.” Hearing such 
things from the oracle on the Bench, the people natu- 
rally looked for the revelation of some new horror ; 
and when nothing came, they as naturally supposed 
that it had been for some mysterious reason hushed 
up, and so betook themselves to strange conjectures, 
which begot a brood of strange rumours. But I be 
lieve the whole truth is that when Franklin's dis- 
closures came to be investigated, it was found (as 
might have been expected) that there was nothing 
in them. Several examinations may be seen in the 
State Paper Office, taken down in Coke’s own hand, 
evidently suggested by the information of Franklin, 
and aiming to elicit evidence in corroboration of it; 
but they come to nothing whatever, beyond a few 
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vague rumours and old wives’ stories. These papers 
sufficiently explain the only thing connected with 
Prince Henry’s death which ever required explana- 
tion, — namely what it was that Coke “knew” about 
it. What he said. was quw enough to account for all 
the rest. 
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Inerant quoque et in fronte severitatis signa, et in ore 
nonnihil fastus. Sed tamen si quis ultra exteriora illa 
penetraverat, et eum obsequio debito et sermone tem- 
pestivo deliniverat, utebatur eo benigno et facili, ut 
alius longe videretur colloquio quam aspectu ; talisque 
prorsus erat qui faman sui facile excitatet moribus 
dissimilem. Laudis et gloriz fuit proculdubio appe- 
tens, et ad omnem speciem boni et auram decoris com- 
movebatur ; quod adolescenti pro virtutibus est. Nam 
et arma ei in honore erant ac viri militares; quin et 
ipse quiddam bellicum spirabat ; et magnificentiz ope- 
rum (licet pecunise alioquin satis parcus) deditus erat ; 
amator insuper antiquitatis et artium ; literis quoque 
plus honoris attribuit quam temporis. In moribus ejus 
nihil laudandum magis fuit, quam quod in omni genere 
officiorum probe institutus videbatur et congruus. Fil- 
ius regi patri mire obsequens, etiam reginam multo 
cultu demerebat, erga fratrem indulgens ; sororem vero 
unice amabat, quam etiam ore (quantum potuit virilis 
forma ad eximiam virginalem pulchritudinem collata) 
referebat. Etiam magistri et educatores pueritia cjus 
(quod raro fieri solet) magna in gratia apud eum man- 
serant ; sermone! vero obsequii idem exactor et me- 
mor; denique. in quotidiano vite genere, et assigna- 
tione horarum ad singula vite munia, magis quam pro 
ectate constans atque ordinatus. Affectus ei inerant non 
nimium velementes, et potius zquales quam mavni. 
Etenim de rebus amatoriis mirum in illa etate silen- 
tium, ut prorsus lubricum illud adolescentiz suze tem- 
pus in tanta fortuna et valetudine satis prospera absque 
aliqui insigni nota amorum transigeret. Nemo repe- 
riebatur in auld ejus apud eum pripotens, aut in ani- 


1 germonem in MS. 
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countenanze composed, and the motion of his eyes 
rather sedate than powerful. His forehead bore marks 
of severity, his mouth had a touch of pride. And 
yet when one penetrated beyond those outworks, and 
soothed him with due attention and seasonable dis- 
course, one found him gentle and easy to deal with; 
so that he seemed quite another man in conversation 
than his aspect promised ; and altogether he was one 
who might easily get himself a reputation at variance 
with his manners. Of praise and glory he was doubt- 
less covetous ; and was stirred with every show of good 
and every breath of honour: which in a young man 
goes for virtues. For both arms and military men 
were in honour with him; nor was he himself with- 
out something of a warlike spirit; he was given also 
to magnificence of works, though otherwise frugal 
enough of money ; he was fond of antiquity and arts: 
and a favourer of learning, though rather in the hon- 
our he paid it than the time he spent upon it. In his 
morals there was nothing more to be praised than that 
in every kind of duty he seemed to be well trained and 
conformable. He was a wonderfully obedient son to 
the King his father, very attentive also to the Queen, 
kind to his brother ; but his sister he especially loved ; 
whom also he resembled in countenance, as far as a 
man’s face can be compared with that of a very beauti- 
ful girl, The masters and tutors of his youth also 
(which rarely happens) continued in great favour with 
him. In discourse, as he exacted respect from others, 
so he observed it himself. And finally in his daily 
way of life, and the assignation of several hours for 
its several duties, he was constant and regular above 
the habit of his years. His passions were not over 
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him. Those however which appeared were excellent ; 
which is enough for fame. He died in the nineteenth 
year of his age of a malignant fever, which — spring- 
ing from the great heats and droughts, greater than 
islanders are accustomed to,—- was very general among 
the people during the summer, though few died of it ; 
but became towards autumn more fatal. Rumour, 
ever more malignant (as Tacitus says) upon the deaths 
of princes, suggested poison. But as no symptoms of 
such a thing appeared, especially in the stomach which 
is commonly most affected by poison, that report soon 
died away. 
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Or the two following pieces all I know is that Dr. 
Rawley says he found them among Bacon’s papers, 
and understanding that they were praised by men of 
great reputation (a laudatissimis viris collaudatas) 
printed them together with the last among the Opus- 
cula Posthuma in 1658, and inserted English transla- 
tions of them in the second edition of the Resuscitatio 
in 1661. 

The character of Julius Cesar is apparently fin- 
ished. With that of Augustus Bacon does not seem 
to have proceeded beyond the opening paragraph ; 
though Dr. Rawley has printed it as if it were com- 
plete; nor has any one, so far as I know, observed 
that it is only a fragment. In other respects they 
tell their own story, and do not appear to require any 
further explanation. 


VOL. BL. 21 
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amicitize, destinata ejus remorabantur, vel in ordinem 
redigebant. Nec magnopere versus in axternitatem 
erat ; ut qui nec statum rerum stabiliret, nec quicquam 
egregium, vel mole vel instituto, fundaret vel conderet ; 
sed veluti ad se cuncta retulit. Sic etiam ad sua tem- 
pora cogitationum fines recepit. Nominis tantum celeb- 
ritate frui voluit, quod etiam sua id nonnihil interesse 
putaret. Ac in propriis certe votis, magis potentia 
quam dignitati sfudebat; dignitatem enim et famam 
non propter se, sed ut instfttmenta potentiz, colebat. 
Itaque veluti naturali impetu, non morata aliqua disci- 
plina ductus, rerum potiri volebat; iisque magis uti 
quam dignus videri: quod ei apud populum, cui nulla 
inerat dignitas, gratiosum erat; apud nobiles et pro- 
ceres, qui et suam dignitatem’ retinere volebant, id 
obtinuit nomen, ut cupidus et audax videretur. Neque 
multum sane a vero aberrarunt, cum natura audacissi- 
mus essct, nec verecundiam unquam, nisi ex composito, 
indueret. Atque nihilo secius ita ista efficta erat auda- 
cia, ut eum nec temeritatis argueret, nec fastidio homi- 
nes enecaret, nec naturam ejus suspectam faceret ; sed 
eX morum simplicitate quadam et fiducia, ac nobilitate 
generis, ortum habuisse putaretur. Atque in ceteris 
quoque rebus omnibus id obtinuit, ut minime callidus 
aut veterator haberetur, sed apertus et verax. Cum- 
que summus simulationis et dissimulationis artifex esset, 
totusque ex artibus compositus, ut nihil nature suv 
reliquum esset, nisi quod ars probavisset ; tamen nil ar- 
tificii, nil affectationis appareret, sed natura et ingenio 
suo frui, eaque scqui existimaretur. Neque tamen 
minoribus et vilioribus artificiis et cautclis omnino ob- 
noxius erat, quibus homines rerum imperiti ct qui non 
propriis viribus sed alienis facultatibus subnixi, ad auc- 
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erat, et verborum pondera et acumina mire callebat ; 
et cum multa felicitati suz tribueret, peritus astrorum 
videri voluit. Eloquentia autem ei nativa et pura erat. 
In voluptates propensus ac effusus erat, quod ei apud 
initia sua loco simulationis erat; nemo enim periculum 
ab hujusmodi ingenio metuebat. Voluptates autem 
suas ita moderabatur, ut nihil utilitati aut negotiorum 
summ officerent, et animo potius vigorem quam lan- 
guorem tribuerent. In mensa sobrius, circa libidines 
incuriosus, in ludis letus et magnificus. Talis cum 
esset, id ad extremum ei exitio fuit, quod ad principia 
sua incremento fuerat; id est, studium populanitatis. 
Nil enim tam populare est quam ignoscere inimicis: 
qua sive virtute sive arte ille periit. 
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himself’ the true and perfect centre of all his own 
actions: which was the. cause of his singular and 
almost perpetual felicity. For he allowed neither 
country, nor religion, nor services, nor kindred, nor 
friendships, to be any hindrance or bridle to his pur- 
poses. Neither was he much bent upon perpetuity ; 
as one who neither established the state of affairs, nor 
founded or erected anything remarkable either in the 
way of building or institution; but as it were referred 
all things to himself. So also he confined his thoughts 
within the circle of his own times. Only his name 
he wished to make famous; because he thought he 
had himself some interest in that. And assuredly in 
his private wishes he cared more for power than repu- 
tation. For he sought reputation and fame not for 
themselves, but as instruments of power. By natural 
impulse therefore, not by any moral guiding, he aspired 
to the supreme authority ; and aspired rather to possess 
it than to be thought worthy of it: a thing which gave 
him favour with the people, who had no dignity of 
their own; but with the nobles and great persons, who 
wished also to preserve their own dignity, procured him 
the reputation of covetousness and boldness. Wherein 
assuredly they were not far.from the truth: for he was 
by nature extremely bold, and never showed any bash- 
fulness except when he assumed it on purpose. And 
yet for all that, this boldness was so fashioned as nei- 
ther to impeach him of rashness, nor to make him 
intolerable, nor to tring his nature into suspicion: but 
was thought to proceed from a simplicity of manners, 
and confidence, and the nobility of his birth. And the 
same held good in all things else, that he was taken 
to be by no means cunning or wily, but frank and 
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disposition. But he so governed his pleasures, that 
they were no hindrance to his interest and main busi- 
ness, and his mind was rather invigorated than made 
languid by them. At the table he was sober, in his 
lusts not particular, in public entertainments gay and 
magnificent. Such being the man, the same thing was 
his destruction at last which in the beginning was his 
advancement, I mean the desire of popularity. For 
there is nothing so popular as the forgiveness of ene- 
mies: and this it was which, whether it were virtue or 
art, cost him his life. 
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the head of affairs: then to become the position and 
be esteemed worthy of it; next he considered it fit 
for him, as a man, to enjoy that height of fortune: 
and lastly, he thought to apply himself to some real 
work, and so transmit to the next ages the impression 
of the image and the effects of the virtue of his govern- 
ment. In the first period of his life therefore he made 
Power his object ; in the middle period, Dignity ; in 
his declining years, Pleasures: and in his old age, 
Memory and Posterity. 
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both of these were ultimately entrusted to Thomas 
Hearne, and used in his edition of the entire work, 
published in 1717. 

In Hearne’s “edition the differences between Dr. 
Rawlinson’s MS. and the printed copies are pointed 
out in foot-notes, but no further particulars are given. 
A considerable number however of the additions anc 
more matcrial alterations are found in the blank pages 
of a copy of the fourth book of Camden’s Annales, 
which is now in the Cottonian Library (Faustina F. 
Vill. 1x.) ; and are in the hand-wniting of Francis 
Bacon. I suppose that Camden had lent the MS. to. 
Bacon to read and criticise ; that Bacon had returned 
it with these passages suggested for insertion ; and that 
they had been inserted accordingly, either by Camden 
himself or by some one to whom the MS. was en- 
trusted, in the copy which came into possession of Dr. 
Rawlinson. At any rate the manner in which they 
are entered in the Cottonian MS. sufficiently proves 
that they are of Bacon’s own composition, and there- 
fore have a night to a place in this collection. And 
though many of them have but little imdependent 
value, I have thought it better to include them all; 
the rather because the insertion of two or three im- 
material words is enough to show that Bacon had read 
the passage, and his inserting no more may be taken as 
a kind of evidence that he had no material correction 
to suggest. A note on the cover in Camden’s hand 
states that he began to read the MS. over again on the 
18th of May, 1620: but at what time Bacon read it I 
know no means of ascertaining. 


1 Any one who had access to the Cotton MS. might have made the 
alterations in his own copy. 
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I. 


In his account of the trial of the Earl of Arundel 
(p. 595.) Camden had stated that the Justices assess- 
ors Cjusticiarit assessores), being asked by the prisoner 
whether an indictment were lawful which contained 
errors in the description both of places and times, 
declared that those things were not to be regarded, so 
the fact were proved (ista minime attendenda esse, modo 
factum probetur). For these words Bacon substitutes 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 4.) ista regulariter non attendenda 
esse, nisi criminis ipsius naturam varient : ‘that the rule 
was, that such points should not be regarded unless the 
nature of the crime itself were affected by them.’ 


III. 


In April 1589, an expedition against Spain was 
undertaken by Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake, 
with the Queen’s permission, but not at the public 
charge. The Earl of Essex followed soon after, un- 
known to the Queen, and joined the fleet. In allusion 
to this circumstance Camden had said (p. 602.) that 
he committed himself to the sea without the Queen’s 
knowledge, yea to the incurring of her displeasure ; 
for he had no hope to obtain leave of the Queen to 
go, who was unwilling that any of the prime nobility 
should hazard themselves in this voyage ; (que nemi- 
nem e primarid nobilitate in hae expeditione perichtari 
voluit.) 

Instead of this, Bacon suggests (Faust. F. viii. fo. 
9.) que} nec absentiam aut periculum gus libenter ad- 


1 The words nec enrm a Regina veniam abeundi impetrare meron que 
are omitted from the text by Hearne; who prints nec absentiam . . . vellet 
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tollerent.) Here Bacon merely inserts in place of et 
est) (Faust. F. viii. fo. 18.) the words unde duplicatd 
tnvidid conjurati :‘whereby the conspirators, more en- 
raged than ever,’ &c. 

Hearne suggests in a note that for follerent we 
should read sustulerunt. Rightly, no doubt. The 
introduction of Bacon’s words alters the construction, 
which the transcriber had overlooked. But he is 
wrong in retaining the words e¢ tstz, which are not 
erased in the corrected volume, but which Bacon has 
underlined in the manuscript, clearly meaning that 
ithey should be struck out and his own words substi- 
tuted. 

“VIL 

A few lines further on (p. 609.) Camden had said 
that the Duke de Mayenne was proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the Crown of France. Bacon corrects this 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 14.) to statis et corone: ‘Licuten- 
ant-General of the State and Crown of France.’ 


Vil. 


In 1591, Hacket, a religious madman, was executed 
for treason. Having spent his youth in riot and pro- 
faneness, and ruined himself by prodigality, Camden 
tells us (p. 630.) that he suddenly assumed a character 
of admirable sanctity, spent all his time in hearing 
sermons and learning the Scriptures, and pretended 
heavenly revelations and an extraordinary mission. 
Here Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 32.) the fol- 
lowing curious passage: Ante ommia vero, miro et 
peregrino quodam fervore preces fundebat, in faciem 
concidens, et veluti extasi correptus et cum Deo quasi ex- 
postulans. Attamen unum ex ejus asseclis, ceteris forte 
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known (he said) that she never used syrups in her 
diet, but had an especial dislike to them. But when 
it clearly appeared that in shewing that jewel to the 
Qtieen he had made no mention whatever of poison, 
bat had merely asked her in a dark manner whether 
it were lawfal to meet deceit with deceit as snare with 
ensre (by which however the Queen, as a wise and 
cautious woman, was not caught, but replied that she 
by no means approved of it), and when moreover it 
was given in evidence that he had seriously thought of 
taking flight and betake himself to a kinsman of his own 
race, one Solomon a Jew, who lived at Constantinople 
and .was very rich, and that he had had a purpose so 
to do, his impostor’s mask fell off, leaving the traitor’s 
behind, as was fit.’ 


XIl. 


Upon the death of Ferdinand Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, in 1594, there arose a suit between his daugh- 
ters and his brother William who. succeeded to the 
earldom, for the dominion of the Isle of Man. In 
the discussion of the title a flaw was detected by the 
Crown Lawyers which enabled them to put in a claim 
on behalf of the Queen. But the Queen (says Cam- 
den, p. 687.) waived that right, and an agreement 
was made between the uncle and his nieces. Here 
Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 76.) the words ut 
eppareret ilud pottus ad competitores in ordinem redi- 
gendos, quam ad rigorem aliquem in medium adductum 
Suisse: ‘to shew that the claim was put in with a 
view of bringing the competitors to reason rather than 
of any rigour.’ 
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Atque hoe Regine occulto aliquo indicio innotursse, 
probabile est. Ktenim eodem tempore increbuerunt ru- 
mores et per totum regnum pervagate sunt (quales spar- 
gt solent cum Principe volente volitant), adesse classem 
Hispanam potentem et optime instructam, ad oras ocet- 
dentales regni conspectam esse, neque quam partem pete- 
rent certum esse. ttaque delectus acriter ubique halitt, 
province maritime armari et in procinctu esse jusse, 
nunti assidue ad aulam missi, quinetiam exercitus regius 
sub duce Comite Notingamie Admirallo Anglie con- 
scriptus. Evulgata etiam fabella que vel prudentiores 
capere et fallere posset. Regem Hispanum, expeditionis 
tn Lusitaniam cui idem Essexius adfuerat non oblitum, 
cum certior factus esset tantum exercitum ad motus Hy- 
bernicos compescendos apparart sub duce tam eminenti et 
florenti, in susmcionem venisse hee pretertu rerum Hy- 
bernicarum ad Hispanie partem aliquam invadendam 
designata esse, atque idcirco in defensionem regnorum 
suorum classem numerosam atque etiam copias terrestres 
pardsse. Postquam autem comperisset exercitum revera 
tn Hiberniam transmissum esse, atque illis rebus implici- 
tum ; submonitum a consilio suo, ut cum tantam classem 
et-copias magnis impensis et rerum motu jam colleyisset 
et paratas haberet, ne eas inutiliter dimitteret, sed in An- 
glam impressionem faceret, eo magis quod flos militic 
Anglicane cum Essexio transportatus esset, et Regina 
nihil tale eo tempore expectaret. Heec omnia eo fiebant, 
ut Esserius, certior factus regnum in armis esse, ab ali- 
quo conatu exercitum Hybernicum in Angliam transpor- 
tandi injecto metu desisteret. Attamen hec Reyine 
vonsilia etiam vulgo in suspicionem venerant et in pejo- 
rem partem accimebantur, ut etiam dicteriizs non abstine- 
rent, cum dicerent anno octogesimo octavo ab Hispania 
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and occupied with the work there, he was advised by 
his council, seeing that he had gathered together such a 
fleet and force with great charge and trouble and had 
them ready, not to discharge them without doing some 
. service; but to strike a blow at England; the rather 
because the flower of the English army had been sent 
over with Essex, and the Queen expected nothing 
of the kind at that time. Now all this was done to 
the end that Essex, hearing that the kingdom was in 
arms, might be deterred from any attempt to bring the 
Irish army over into England. And yet these devices 
of the Queen were even by the common people sus- 
pected and taken in bad part; insomuch that they 
forbore not from scoffs, saying that in the year ’88 
Spain had sent an Jnvincible Armada against us and 
now she had sent an Invisible Armada ; and muttering 
that if the council had celebrated this kind of May- 
game in the beginning of May, it might have been 
thought more suitable, but to call the people away 
from the harvest for it (for it was now full autumn) 
was too serious a jest.’ 

The substance of this story is given by Fuller in 
his Church History (ix. 41.) on the authority of 
Camden’s MS. Life of Queen Elizabeth, which it 
seems he had seen. It is the more worthy of no- 
tice because any one collecting the history of the 
time from the documents now remaining in the State 
Paper Office might easily conclude that the danger, 
or at least the alarm, was a real one. For though 
the occasion was pretended the preparations were in 
earnest. 

Fuller makes a remark upon the last sentence, which 
is strange for a man of his judgment. ‘“ My author 
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acrime. For the words adeo sincere probos, gc. Bacon 
substitutes (Faust. F. ix. fo. 82.) tales esse et animo et 
JSortunis: ‘were of such a condition both in mind and in 
fortunes, that they would never’ &c. Which agrees 
with the summary of the argument as given in the 
Declaration of Treasons. ‘ Then it was shewed how 
improbable it was, considering that my Lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were men whose estates were 
better settled and established than to overthrow their 
fortunes by such a crime.” 


2. 


In the next sentence Camden had represented him 
as observing that the fictions put forward by Essex of 
a plot against his life, fell to the ground by reason of 
their inconsistency and variety — inasmuch as Essex, 
not keeping to one story, cried out at one time that he 
was to have been murdered in his bed, at another in a 
boat, at another by the Jesuits; and likewise by the 
vanity of them (necnon e vanitate), since he exclaimed 
that the kingdom of England was to have been sold to 
the Spaniard. For neenon e vanitate, cum exclamaret 
ge. Bacon substitutes Quinetiam subinde exclamaret 
ge. (nay and he cried out presently after &c.) His 
argument, as represented both in the contemporary 
reports of the trial and in the Declaration, was not that 
the story about the kingdom being to be sold to the 
Spaniard was so vain a fiction as to shake the credit of 
the whole plea (the vanity of it was proved by other 
evidence), but that it was irrelevant to the point in 
question, which was the taking up arms in self-defence 
against private enemies. | 
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h, 


At a later stage of the trial, Essex argued that if he 
had meant anything else than his own defence against 
private persons, he would not have gone forth with so 
small a force and so slightly armed. To which (Cam- 
den had added, p. 856.) Bacon replied, ‘* This was 
cunningly done of you, who placed all your hope in the 
citizens’ arms, expecting them to arm both yourself and 
your party and to take arms in your behalf; imitating 
herein the Duke of Guise, &c. (vafre hoc a te factum, 
que in civium armis spem totam defixisti, ut te tuosque 
armarent et pro te arma caperent ; wmnitatus in hoe Gui- 
sium, qui Lutetiam gc.) For this Bacon substitutes 
Cin accordance, as before, with the contemporary re- 
ports and with the Declaration) ‘Cui Baconus: at in 
hoc tmitatus es recens exremplum Gist, qui Lutetiam 
non ita pridem cum pauculis ingressus, cives nihilominus 
ad arma ita concitavit ut Regem urbe exturbaret.” 
‘But in this you imitated the recent example of the 
Duke of Guise, who, no long time since, though he 
entered Paris with a small company, yet he roused the 
citizens to take up aris, in such sort that the King was 
obliged to fly the city.’ The words in italic are inserted 
in Bacon’s hand. 

In Hearne’s edition nzthilominus is inserted after 
Lutetiam ; which is wrong. When I examined the 
volume in the Bodleian Library into which these cor- 
rections have been transcribed, I neglected to observe 
whether the same mistake occurs there. But as that 
volume was printed after Camden’s death, and the cor. 
rections may all have been made from the Cotton MS., 
we are so far without evidence that they had received 
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Camden’s own sanction. ‘That they were derived from 
a fair copy in which they had been incorporated under 
his superintendence, seems to me improbable, consider- 
ing the nature of the errors into which the transcriber 
has fallen (see above, pp. 50, 52, 59.); all of which 
materially injure the sense and construction. 
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first editions entire, and add them in an appendix. 
Considering also that, although it has been thought 
expedient throughout the text of this edition of Bacon’s 
works to modernize the spelling, it may nevertheless be 
convenient to the reader to have a specimen of the 
orthography of Bacon’s time, I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of giving one; and preserved the original spell- 
ing throughout both these reprints. 

I have also been able to supply from a manuscript in 
the British Museum evidence of another stage in the 
growth of this volume, intermediate between the edi- 
tions of 1597 and 1612; of which manuscript, in 
connexion with the reprint of the latter, a complete 
account will be given. 

The text of the Essays is taken of course from the 
edition of 1625; a correct representation of which is 
nearly all that a modern reader requires. The only 
points in which the audience to which they now ad- 
dress themselves stands in a different position towards 
them from that to which they were originally ad- 
dressed, appear to be, — first, knowledge of Latin, 
which is probably a less general accomplishment 
among the readers of books now than it was then; 
and secondly, familiarity with the ordinary language 
of that day, in which some expressions have worn out 
of use with time, and some have acquired new mean- 
ings. ‘To meet these changes, I have in the first place 
translated the Latin quotations, in, the same manner 
and upon the same principle which I have explained 
at length in my preface to the Advancement of Learn- 
ing (Vol. VI. of this edition) ; and in the second place, 
[I have added an explanatory note wherever I have ob- 
served any expression which a modern reader is likely 
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immediately addressed; they “come home to men’s 
business and bosoms” just in the same way; they ap- 
peal to the same kind of experience; the allusions and 
citations are still familiar, and produce the same kind 
of impression on the imagination. So that I do not 
see why the reason which induced Bacon to cite an 
ancient saying, a tradition of the poets, an observation 
of one of the fathers, or a sentence from some classical 
writer, without specifying the volume and page where 
he found it, should not still be held a reason for leaving 
them to produce the effect which he intended, unin- 
cumbered with a piece of information which I suppose 
he thought superfluous or inconvenient. 

The Latin translation of the Essays, published by 
Dr. Rawley in 1638 among the Opera Jdoralia et Civi- 
lia, under the weighticr! title of Sermones Hideles sive 
Anteriora Rerum, has (as I said) an original and inde- 
pendent value. Whether any of them were actually 
translated by Bacon himself, or how far he superin- 
tended the work, it seems impossible to know. Mr. 
Singer indeed represents them, on the authority of the 
title,? as having been put into Latin by Bacon himself 
preterquam in paucis:” but the words which he 
quotes occur in the title not of the Sermones Fideles, 
but of the whole volume, which contains four other 
works ; the Sermones Fideles forming less than a fourth 
of the whole: so that for any thing these words imply 


1 Deinde sequetur libellus ille quem vestra lingua Sagg Morali appel- 
lastis. Verum illi iibro nomen gravius impono: scilicet ut inscribatur 
Sermones Fideles, sive [nteriora Rerum. — Bacon's Letter to Fulgentio. 

2“Tn the year 1638, Dr. Rawley, who had been Bacon’s chaplain, pub- 
lished a folio volume, containing, amongst other works in Latin, a transla- 
tion of the Essays, under the title of ‘Sermones Fideles, ab ipso Honoratis- 
simo Auctore, preterquam in paucis, Latinitate donati.’’’ — Pref. p. xvi. 
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Prince Henry which Bacon had intended to prefix: to 
the edition of 1612, but was prevented by his death. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Bacon had any- 
thing more to do with it. It is true that Andrea Cioli, 
who by Cosmo’s direction brought out a new and re- 
. vised edition of this volume at Florence in 1619, seems 
at first sight to speak of the translation as if it were 
Bacon’s own composition — (ma non hd gia voluto alte- 
. Yare alcuna di quelle parole, che forse nella lingua 
nostra non appariscono interamente proprie del senso, 
&%.che sono state in detta Opera destinate, per non torre 
ali’ Autore la gloria, che merita di havere cosi ben saputo 
esprimere i suot Concettt in Idioma altretanto diverso 
dal suo, quanto ¢ lontana da questa nostra la sua Re- 
gione;)— but the supposition is hardly reconcilable 
with the words of Matthew’s dedicatory letter (non 
puo mancar la scusa & chi s’ @ ingegnato tradur li con- 
cetti di questo Autore, &c.) ; and in the absence of all 
other evidence is too improbable to be believed. Nor’ 
do Cioli’s words necessarily imply more than that the 
translator was an Englishman. That the translation 
was not the work of an Italian, —and therefore not 
(according to Mr. Singer’s conjecture) by Father Ful- 
gentio, —-they afford evidence which may be considered 
conclusive. 
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lated into Latin), and my portions of Natural History, 
to the Prince; and these I dedicate to your Grace ; 
being of the best fruits that by the good encrease 
which God gives to my pen and labours I could yield. 
God lead your Grace by the hand. 


Your Grace’s most obliged and 
faithful servant, 
FR. St. ALBAN. 
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for the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell: this same truth 
is a naked and open day-light, that doth not shew the 
masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candlelights. Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth best 


‘by day; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond 


or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any 
man doubt, that if there were taken out of men’s 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, in great 
severity, called poesy vinum demonum [devil’s-wine], 


' because it filleth the imagination; and yet it is but 


with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it, that doth the hurt ; such as we spake 
of before./ But howsoever these things are thus in 
men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 


at Re * {which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
ar 


of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and 
the belicf of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature. The first creature 
of God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense; the last was the light of reason; and his sab- 
bath work ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of the matter or 
chaos; then he breathed light into the face of man; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face 
of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that 
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and shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of false- 
hood and breach of faith cannot possibly be so highly 
expressed, as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon the generations of men ; it 
being foretold, that when Christ cometh, he shall not 
find faith upon the earth. 


II. Or Dears. 
MEN fear Death, as children fear to go in the dark ; 


and as that natural fear in children is imcreased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and passage to another world, 
is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious meditations 
there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of supersti- 
tion. You shall read in some of the friars’ books of 
mortification, that a man should think with himself 
what the pain is if he have but his finger’s end pressed 
or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb: for the most vital parts are 
not the quickest of sense. And by him that spake 
only as a philosopher and natural man, it was well 
said, Pompa mortis magis terret, quam mors tpsa: [it 
is the accompaniments of death that are frightful rather 
than death itself] Groans and convulsions, and a dis- 

soloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and ob- 


1 Seneca, Ep. 24. Tolle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos territas: 
mors es, quem nuper servus meus, quem ancilla contempsit. See the rest 
of the passage, and my note on Rawley’s Life of Bacon, Vol. I. p. 49. n. 1. 
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Adeste si quid mihi restat agendum: [make haste, if 
there is anything more for me to do.] And the like. 
Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon 
death, and by their great preparations made it appear 
more fearful. Better saith he, qué finem vite extremum 
inter munera ponat nature: [who accounts the close 
of life as one of the benefits of nature.] It is as nat- 
ural to die as to be born; and to a little infant, per- 
haps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies 
in an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and 
therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is 
good doth avert the dolours of death. But above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Mune dimittis ; when 
a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. 
Death hath this also; that it opencth the gate to good 
fame, and extinguisheth envy. Hrtinctus amatitur 
idem: [the same man that was envied while he lived, 


shall be loved when he is gone]. 


III. Or Unrry in Re ricion. 


Reticion being the chief band of human society, it 
is a happy thing when itself is well contained within 
the true band of Unity. The quarrels and divisions 
about religion were evils unknown to the heathen. 
The reason was, because the religion of the heathen 
consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, than in any 
constant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
faith theirs was, when the chief doctors and fathers of 
their church were the poets. But the true God hath 
this attribute, that he is a jealous God ; and therefore 
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deed every sect of them hath a diverse posture or 
eringe by themselves, which cannot but move derision 
in worldlings and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holy things. 
' .As for the fruit towards those that are within ; it is 
peace; which containeth infinite blessings. It estab- 
lisheth faith. It kindleth charity. The outward peace 
of the church distilleth into peace of conscience. And 
it tarneth the labours of writing and reading of contro- 
versies into treatises! of mortification and devotion. 
Concerning the Bounds of Unity; the true placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelants all speech of pa- 
cification is odious. Js it peace, Jehu? What hast thou 
to do with peace? turn thee behind me. Peace is not 
the matter, but-following and party. Contrariwise, 
certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons think they 
may accommodate points of religion by middle ways, 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements ; as 
if they would make an arbitrement between God and 
man. Both these extremes are to be avoided ; which 
will be done, if the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour himself were in the two cross clauses thereof? 
soundly and plainly expounded: He that te not with us 
is against us; and again, He that is not against us is 
with us; that is, if the points fundamental and of sub- 
stance in religion were truly. discerned and distin- 
guished from points not merely of faith, but of opinion, 
order, or good intention. This is a thing may seem 


1 greaties, in the original. 
3 in clausulis illis qua primo intuitu inter se opponi videntur. 


8 que non sunt ex fide, sed ex opinions probabili et intentione sancta, propter 
ordinem ef ecclesia politiam sanctta. 
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called.} Men create oppositions which are not; and 
put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas the 
meaning ought to govern the term, the term in effect 
governeth the meaning. There be also two false 
peaces or unities: the one, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will 
agree in the dark: the other, when it is pieced up upon 
a direct admission of contraries in fundamental points. 
For truth and falsehood, in such things, are like the 
iron and clay in the toes of Nabuchadnezzar’s image ; 
they may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 
Concerning the Means of procuring Unity; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muniting of re- 
' ligious unity they do not dissolve and deface the laws 
of charity and of human society. There be two swords 
amongst Christians, the spiritual and temporal; and 
both have their due office and place in the mainten- 
ance of religion. But we may not take up the third 
sword, which is Mahomet’s sword, or like unto it; that 
is, to propagate religion by wars or by sanguinary per- 
secutions to force consciences ; except it be in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice 
against the state; much less to nourish seditions; to 
authorize conspiracies and rebellions; to put the sword 
into the people’s hands ; and the like; tending ‘o the 
subversion of all government,! which is the ordinance 
of God. For this is but to dash the first table against 
the second; and so to consider men as Christians, 
as we forget that they are men. J.ucretius the 
poet, when lhe beheld the act of Agamemnon, that 


1 que omnia manifestissime tendunt ad mafestatem imperti minuendam et 
aucluritatem magistratuum labef tctandum ; cum tamen omnis legitima potes- 
tus sit a Deo ordinata. 
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genuously confessed ; that those which hela and per- 
euaded pressure of consciences, were commonly tntereseed 
therein themselves for their own ends. 


IV. Or Revenece. 


Revenae is a kind of wild justice; which the more 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the Jaw 
out of office. Certainly, in. taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy ; but in passing it over, he is 

«superior ; for it is a prince’s part to pardon. And 
Salomon, I am sure, saith, J¢ ta the glory of a man to 
pass by an offence. That which is past is gone, and 
irrevocable ; and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to come; therefore they do but trifle 
with themselves, that labour in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake ; but there- 
by to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me? And if any 
man should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, why, 
yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick and 
scratch, because they can do no other. The most tol- 
erable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there 
is no law to remedy ; but then let a man take heed tlie 
revenge be such as there is no law to punish; else a 
man’s enemy is still before hand, and it is two for one.! 
Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party 
should know whence it cometh. This the more gen- 

1 Alias ipes sibi panam conduplicat, inimicus vero lucrum facit. 
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versity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other 
(much too high for a heathen), Z is true greatness to 
have in one the frailty of a man, and the security of a 
God. Vere magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, secu- 
riiatem Dei. ‘This would have: done better in poesy, 
where transcendences sre more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been busy with it ; for it is in effect 
the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the 
ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mys- 
tery; nay, and to have some approach to the state of 
a Christian; that Hercules, when he went to unbind 
Prometheus, (by whom human nature is represented), 
sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen pot 
or witcher ; lively describing Christian resolution, that 
saileth in the frail bark of the flesh thorough the waves 
of the world. But to speak in a mean.! The virtue 
of Prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of Adversity is 
,fortitude ; which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; Ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New; which carricth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s 
favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Salomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes ; and Adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works and em- 
broideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground: judge 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 


1 Ut @ grandiiate verborum ad mediocritatem descendamus. 
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ment, then it is left to him generally to be close, and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary 
in particulars, there it is good to take the safest and 
wariest way in general; like the going softly, by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were have had all an openness and frankness of 
dealing; and a name of certainty and veracity; but 
then they were like horses well managed; for they 
could tell passing well when to stop or turn; and at 
such times when they thought the case indeed required 
dissimulation, if then they used it, it came to pass that 
the former opinion spread abroad of their good faith 
and clearness of dealing made them almost invisible.! 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
a man’s self. The first, Closeness, Reservation, and 
Secrecy ; when a man leaveth himself without obser- 
vation, or without hold to be taken, what he is.2 The 
second, Dissimulation, in the negative; when a man 
lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that he is. 
And the third, Simulation, in the affirmative ; when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to 
be that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy ; it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor. And assuredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions. For who will open himself 
to a blab or babbler? But if'a man be thought secret, 
it inviteth discovery ;* as the more close air sucketh in 
the more open; and as in confession the revealing is 


1 Quod si necessitas quadam ingruat dissinulationem profundam postulans, 
tame quidem opinio ef fama de bona fide ef verdcitale eorum prasconcepta cos 

‘die sarn'giheles. 
2 Primus est Taciturnitas, cum quis sensus animi sui premit, adeoque relin- 
quit in aquilibrio, ut in quam partem propendeat nemo facile conjecerit. 

8 facile aliorum animos reserabit. 
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lation ; which is, as it were, but the skirts or train of 


But for the third degree, which is Simulation and 
false profession; that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic ; except it be in great and rare matters. And 
therefore a general custom of simulation (which is this 
last degree) is a vice, rising either of a natural falseness 
or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath some main faults, 
which because a man must needs disguise, it maketh 
him practise simulatign. in other things, lest his hand 
should be out of use. 

The great! advantages of simulation and dissimu- 
lation are three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and 
to surprise. For where a man’s intentions are pub- 
lished, it is an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man’s self a fair 
retreat. For if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must go through or take a fall.2 The 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another. 
For to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves adverse; but will (fair)? let him go on, 
and turn their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, Zell a lie and find a troth. As if 
there were no way of discovery but by simulation.‘ 

1 So in original, and in ed. 1639. Great is omitted in the translation, and 
in some modern editions, including Mr. Singer’s. 

2 Quod in hominis potestate relinquit ut pedem referat, et se absque astima- 
tionis suc Jjactura de negotio subducat. Si quis enim se manifesta declaratione 
obstringit, is cuneis quasi impactis includilur ; aut pergendum est ei, aut tur- 
ptter desistendum. 

8 So in the original, and also in edition 1639. The translation has: te 
sim ei qui consilia sua profert, non facile quis se adversurium profiteatur, 
verum assentabitur potius. I do not remember to have met with this use of 
far any where else; but st is intelligible enough, and may, I should think, 
be 1 

<reriade ac si simul cio clavis eset ad secreta reseranda. 
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kind but of their work ;! and so both children and 
creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children is many times unequal; and sometimes 
unworthy; especially in the mother; as Salomon saith, 
A wise son rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son 
shames the mother. A man shall see, where there is 
a house full of children, one or two of the eldest re 
spected, and the youngest made wantons;* but in the 
midst some that are as it were forgotten, who many 
times nevertheless prove the best. The illiberality of 
parents in allowance towards their children is an harm- 
ful error; makes them base ;? acquaints them with 
shifts; makes them sort with mean company; and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best, when men keep their 
authority towards their children, but not their purse.4 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents and school- 
masters and servants) in creating and breeding an 
emulation between brothers during clildhood, which 
many times sortcth to discord when they are men, and 
disturbeth families. The Italians make little difference 
between children and nephews or near kinsfolks ; but 
so they be of the lump, they care not though they pass 
not through their own body. And, to say truth, in 
nature it is much a like matter; insomuch that we see 
a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle or a kinsman 
more than his own parent; as the blood happens. Let 
parents choose betimes ® the vocations and courses they 

1 non tantum ut continuationem speciei sua, sed ut rerum a@ se gestarum 
keredes. 

2 in delictis esse. 8 animo degeneres. 


4 auctoritatem tuentur, crumenam laxant. 
6 in lenera atate filiorum suorum. 
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envy : and besides, at such times the spirits of the per- 
son envied do come forth most.into the outward parts, 
and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place,) we will handle, what 
persons are apt to envy others ; what persons are most 
subject to be envied themselves; and what is the differ- 
ence between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men’s minds will either feed 
upon their own good or upon others’ evil; and who 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and whoso 
is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will seck to 
come at even hand by depressing another's fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly 
envious. For to know much of other men’s matters 
cannot be because all that ado may concern his own 
estate; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure! in looking upon the fortunes of 
others. Neither can he that mindeth but his own busi- 
ness find much matter for envy. For envy is a gad- 
ding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not 
keep home: Von est curiosus, quin idem at malevolus : 
[There is no curious man but has some malevolence 
to quicken his curiosity. ] 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards 
new men when they rise. For the distance is altered ; 
and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and 
bastards, are envious. For he that cannot possibly 
mend his own case will do what he can to impair an- 


1 Scenicam quandam roluptatem. 
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are advanced, are less envied. For their fortune seem- 
eth but due unto them; and no man envieth the 
payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality rather.! 
Again, envy is ever joined with the comparing of a 
man’s self; and where there is no comparison, no 
envy ; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. 
Nevertheless it is to be noted that unworthy persons 
are most envied at their first coming in, and afterwards 
overcome it better ;? whereas contrariwise, persons of 
worth and merit are most envied when their fortune 
continueth long. For by that time, though their virtue 
be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre; for fresh 
men grow up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising. 
For it seemeth but right done to their birth.? Besides, 
there seemeth not much added to their fortune; and 
envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a bank 
or steep rising ground, than upon a flat. And for the 
same reason those that are advanced by degrees are less 
envied than those that are advanced suddenly and per 
saltum. 

Those that have joined with their horiour great trav- 
els, cares, or perils, are less subject to envy. For men 
think that they earn their honours hardly, and pity 
them sometimes ; and pity ever healeth envy. Whaere- 
fore you shall obasece that the more deep and sober 4 
sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are ever be- 
moaning themselves, what a life they lead ; chanting a 
quanta patimur. Not that they feel it so, but only to 
abate the edge of envy. But this is to.be understood 


1 sed largitioni supra meritum. 

2 postea rero minus. 

8 nthil aliud vidletur quam debitum majoribus suis repensum. 
4 magis sanos ac sobrios. 
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cure of witchcraft; and that js, to remove the lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in ever 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive! the 
envy that would come upon themselves; sometimes 
upon ministers and servants; sometimes upon col- 
leagues and associates; and the like; and for that turn 
there are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power 
and business, will take it at any cost. 

‘Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is none. 
For public envy is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men 
when they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle 
also to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth in 
the modern languages by the name of discontentment ; 
of which we shall speak in handling Sedition. It isa 
disease in a state like to infection. For as infection 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tainteth it; so 
when envy is gotten once into a state, it traduceth even 
the best actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is little won by inter- 
mingling of plausible actions. For that doth argue 
but a weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so 
much the more; as it is likewise usual in infections ; 
which if you fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon prin- 
cipal officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and 
estates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the 
envy upon the minister be great, when thie cause of it 
in him is small; or if the envy be general in a man 


1 Turn from its course. 
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out this weak passion. You must except neverthcless 
Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the empire of 
Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decemvir and law- 
giver ;' whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous 
man, and inordinate; but the latter was an austere 
and wise man: and therefore it seems (though rarely) 
that love can find entrance not only into an open heart, 
but also into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well 
kept. It is a poor? saying of Epicurus, Satis magnum 
alter alteri theatrum sumus: [Each is to other a theatre 
large enough] ; as if man, made for the contemplation 
of heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing but 
kneel before a little idol, and make himself a subject, 
though not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the 
eye ; which was given him for higher purposes. It is 
a strange thing to note the excess of this passion, and 
how it braves the nature and value of things, by this ; 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely 
in nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the 
phrase ; for whereas it hath been well said that the 
arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
intelligence, is a man’s self; certainly the lover is more. 
For there was never proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover doth of the person loved ; 
and therefore it was well said, That it 1% tmpussible to 
love and to be wise.® Neither doth this weakness appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved; but to the 
loved most of all, except the love be reciproque. For 
it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 


the reciproque or with an inward and secret contempt. 
1 legislatorum apud Romanos principem. 
2 abjectum et pusillanimum. 


8 Recte itaque receptum est illud diverbium: Amare et sapere vix Deo con- 
seditur. 
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their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. 
It is a strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty: 
or to seek power over others and to lose power over a 
man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious; and by 
pains men come to greater pains; and it is sometimes 
base ; and by indignities men come to dignities. The 
standing is slippery, and the regress is cither a down- 
fall, or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. 
Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere:. [When 
& man feels that he is no longer what he was, he loses 
all his interest in life.}] Nay, retire men cannot when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason ; 
but are impatient of privateness, even in age and. sick- 
ness, which require the shadow; like old townsmen, 
that: will be still sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great per- 
sons had need to borrow other men’s opinions, to think 
themselves happy ; for if they judge by their own feel- 
ing, they cannot find it: but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be as they are, then they are happy as 
it were by report ; when perhaps they find the contrary 
within. For they are the first that find their own 
griefs, though they ‘be the last that find their own 
faults, Certainly men in great fortunes are strangers 
to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of busi- 
ness they have no time to tend their health either of 
body or mind. ili mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis 
omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi: [It is a sad fate for a 
man to die too well known to every-body else, and still 
unknown to himeelf.] In place there is licence to 
do good and evil; whereof the latter is a curse: for 
in evil the best condition is not to will; the second 
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and express thyself well when thou digressest from thy 
rule. Preserve the right of thy place; but stir not 
questions of jurisdiction: and rather assume thy right 
in silence and de ‘facto, than voice it with claims and 
challenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior 
places; and think it more honour to direct in chief - 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place; and do 
not drive away such as bring thee information, as med- 
diers ; but accept of them in good part. The vices of 
authority are chiefly four; delays, corruption, rough- 
ness, and facility. For delays; give easy access; keep 
times appointed; go through with that which is in 
hand, and interlace not business but of necessity. For 
corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands or thy 
servants’ hands from taking, but bind the hands of 
suitors also from offering. For integrity used doth the 
one; but integrity professed, and with a manifest det- 
estation of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifestly without manifest 
cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore al- 
ways when thou changest thine opinion or course, pro- 
fess it plainly, and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thge to change ; and do not think to steal it. 
A servant or a favourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a 
by-way to close corruption. For roughness; it is a 
needless cause of discontent :! severity breedeth fear, 
but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from 
authority ought to be grave, and not taunting As 
for facility ; it is worse than bribery. For bribes come 


1 invidiam et malevolentiam parit illa, nihil inde metens. 
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XII. Or Boipness. 


ir ‘is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy 
@ ‘wise ‘man’s consideration. Question was asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the ohief part of an orator? 
he answered, action: what next? action: what next 
again? action. He said it that knew it best, and had 
by nature himself no advantage in that he commended. 
A strange thing, that that part of an orator which is 
-but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should 
be placed so high, above those other neble parts of in- 
vention, elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as 
if it were all in all. But the reason is plain. There 
is in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise; and therefore those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men’s minds is taken are most potent. 
Wonderful like is the case of Boldness, in civil busi- 
ness; what first? Boldness: what second and third? 
Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But never- 
theless it doth fascinate and bind hand and fovt those 
that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, 
which are the greatest part; yea and prevaileth with 
wise men at weak times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in popular states; but with senates and 
princes less; and more ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action than soon after; for boldness is 
an ill keeper of promise. Surely as there are mounte- 
banks for the natural body, so are there mountebanks 
for the politic body ; men that undertake great cures, 
and perhaps have been lucky in two or three experi- 
ments, but want the grounds of science, and therefore 
rannot hold out. Nay you shall see a bold fellow 
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XIN. Or Goopngss anp Goopnzss or NaturRE. 


I rake Goodness in this sense, the affecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call Philan- 
thropia ; and the word humanity (as it is used) is a 
little too light! to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and Goodness of Nature the inclination. This 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greatest ; 
being the character of the Deity: and without it man* 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched. thing ; no better than 
a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theologi- 
cal virtue Charity, and admits no excess, but error. 
The desire of power in excess caused the angels to fall; 
the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall: 
but in charity there is no excess; neither can angel or 
mun come in danger by it. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man; inso- 
much that if it issue not towards men, it will take unto 
other living creatures; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and 
give alms to dogs and birds; insomuch as Busbechius 
reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like 
to have heen stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl.? Errors indeed in this virtue of good- 
ness or charity may be committed. The Italians have 
an ungracious proverb, Tanto buon che val niente; So 
good, that he is good for nothing. And one of the doc- 

1 levius aliquanto ef angustius. 

3 homo antmalis. 

8 The Latin translation has, more correctly, adeo ul (referente Busbequio) 
nurifex quidam Venetus, Bycantit agens, viz furorem populi effugerit, quod 
avis cujusdam rostri obbmgi fauces inserto baculo diduxisset. The bird was a 
goat-suckor, which the goldsmith (“‘ homo alioqui ridiculus'’) fastened over 


his door with wings spread and jaws distended. The story will be found 
im Busbequius’s letter from Constantinople, p. 179 of ed. 1633. 
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natural malignity. For there. be that in their nature 
do not affect the good of others! The lighter sort of 
malignity turneth but to a crossness, or frowardness, or 
aptness to: @Bose, or difficilness, or the like; but the 
deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. Such men in 
other men’s calamities are, as it were, in season, and 
are ever on the loading part :* not so good as the dogs 
that licked Lazarus’ sores; but like flies that are still 
buzzing upon any thing that is raw; misanthrops,® that 
make it their practice to bring men to the bough, and 
yet have never a tree for the purpose in their gardens,‘ 
as Timon had. Such dispositions are the very errours 
of human nature ;° and yet they are the fittest timber ~ 
to make great politiques of; like to knee timber, that is 
good for ships, that are ordained to be tossed; but not 
for building houses, that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. Ifa man be gracious 
and courteous to strangers, it shews he is a citizen of 
the world, and that his heart is no island cut off from 
other lands, but a continent that joins to them. If he 
. be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it 
shews that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits offences, it shews that his mind is 
planted above injuries; so that he cannot be shot. If 
he be thankful for small benefits, it shews that he 
weighs men’s minds, and not their trash. But above 


1 qué ingenis proprii instincts aversentar aliorum bonum. 

4 casque semper aggravant. 

8 Non paucos reperias misanthropos; quibus volupe est, &c. * 

4 That is, I suppose, without openly professing it. The Italian transla- 
tion introduces the word palesemente: “ot con tutto cio non banno palese 
nente nei loro giardini & tal proposito I’ albero di Timone.” 

& non injurid vocare licet humane nature vomicas et carcinomata. 
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isister, masculine and feminme ; especially :if ‘it come to 
‘that,..that the best actions of a :state, and the most 
plausible, and.which ought ‘to give greatest content~- 
ment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced: for that 
shews the envy great, as Tacitus saith, conflata magna 
tnvidia, seu bene seu male gesta premunt: [when dislike 
prevails against the government, good actions and bad 
‘offend :alike.| Neither doth it follow, that because 
these fames are a sign of troubles, that 1 the suppress- 
ing: of:them with too much severity should be a remedy 
-of ‘troubles. For the despising of them many ‘times 
-checks them best.; and the going about to stop them 
doth but make a wonder lonp-lived.? Also that kind 
of obedience which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held 
suspected: Hrant tn officio, sed tamen qui mallent man- 
data imperantium tnterpretari quam exequt ; [ready to 
serve, and yet more disposed to construe commands 
‘than execute them;] disputing, excusing, cavilling 
‘upon mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking off 
the yoke, and assay of. disobedience; especially if in 
those disputings they which are for the direction speak 
fearfully and tenderly, dnd ‘those that are against it 
audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel® noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be comm n parents, make themselves as a 
party, and lean to. side, it is as a boat that is over- 
thrown by uneven +. xight on the one side; a3 was well 
-ween in the time of Henry the Third of France; for 
first himself entered ‘league for the extirpation of the 
Protestants ; and presently after the same league was 


1 So in original. One of the thats should of course be omitted. 


3 nihil aud fore efficit quam at durent 
§ The Italian translation omits the name of Machiavel, and says only ua 


scritiore. 
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well to be considered; for the surest way to prevent’ 
seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is 
hard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds ;.much poverty and much discontentment. It is 
certain, so many overthrown estates, so many votes.for 
troubles. Lucan noteth well the state of Rome before 
the civil war, 

Hine usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fosnus, 

Hine concussa fides, et maultis utile bellum: 


[estates eaten up by usurious rates of interest, credit 
shaken, war a gain to many. | 

This same multte utile bellum, is an assured and in- 
fallible sign of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. 
And if this poverty and broken estate in the better 
sort be joined with a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is imminent and great. For the 
rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for discon- 
tentments,! they are in the politic body like to humours 
in the natural, which are apt to gather a preternatural 
heat and to inflame. And let no prince measure the 
danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust: 
for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; 
who do often spurn at their own good: nor yet by this, 
whether the griefs whereupon they rise be in fact great 
or small: for they are the most dangerous discontent- 
ments where the fear is greater than the feeling: 
Dolendi modus, timendi non item: [Suffering has its 
limit, but fears are endless.] Besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience, do 

1 alienationes animorum, ot tedium rerum prasentiun. 
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tion to be reckoned: only by number; for a smaller 
nuthiber that spend more and earn less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live lower 
end gather more. Therefore the multiplying of nobil- 
= fom other degrees of quality in an‘ over proportion 
the common: people, doth speedily’ bring a state to 

netiessity ; arid so doth likewise an overgrown clergy ; 
for they bring nothing to the stock; and in like 
manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can’ take off. ee 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
¢for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere 
lost), there be but three things which one nation sell- 
eth unto another; the commodity as nature yieldeth 
it; the manufacture; and the vecture, or carriage. 
So that if these three wheels go, wealth will flow as 
in a spring tide. And it cometh many times to pass, 
that materiam superalit opus; that the work and car- 
riage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a 
state more; as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, 
who have the best mines above ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used that the 
treasure and monies in a state be not gathered into few 
hands. For otherwise a state may have a great stock, 
and yet starve. And money is like muck, not good 
except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppress- 
ing, or at the least keeping a strait hand upon the 
devouring trades of usury, ingrossing,! great pastu- 
rages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the dan- 
ger of them ; there is in every state (as we know) two 


1 monqpolorum. 
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never wrought miracle to’ convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it. It is true, that a little 
philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism ; but depth 
in philosophy bringeth mien’s minds about to religion 
Fer while the mind of man looketh upon secona 
caused scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go 
no further; bat when it beholdeth the chain of them, 
confederate and linked together, it trust neds fly to 
Providence: and Deity. Nay, even that school which 
is most accused of atheism doth most demonstrate re- 
ligion ; that is, the school of Leucippus and Democri- 
tus and Epicurus. For it is a thousand times more 
credible, that four mutable elements, and one immu- 
table fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, need no 
‘God, than that an army of infinite small portions or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and 
beauty without a divine marshal. The scripture saith, 
The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God; it is 
not said, The fool hath thought in his heart; so as he 
rather saith tt by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. For none deny there is a God, but those 
for whom it maketh that there were no God. It ap- 
peareth in nothmg more, that atheism is rather in the 
lip than in the heart of man, than by this ; that athe- 
ists will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it within themselves, and would be glad to 
be strengthened by the consent of others. Nay more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it far- 
eth with other sects. And, which is most of all,! you 
shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, and not 
recant; whereas if they did truly think that there 
1 quod monstri simile est. 
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make it appear to the world that the decrees and final 
directions (which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) 
proceeded from themselves; and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to them- - 
selves) from their head and device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, 
and of the remedies. The inconveniences that have 
been noted in calling and using counsel, are three. 
First, the revealing of affairs; whereby they become 
less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the authority 
of princes, as if they were less of themselves. Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfaithfully counselled, and more 
for the good of them that counsel than of him that is 
counselled. For which inconveniences, the doctrine 
of Italy,? and practice of France, in some kings’ times, 
hath introduced cabinet counsels ; a remedy worse than 
the disease.® 

As to secrecy; princes are not “bond to communi- 
cate all matters with all counsellors; but may extract 
and select. Neither is it necessary that he that con- 
sulteth what he should do, should declare what he wil] 
do. But let princes beware that the unsecreting of 
their affairs comes not from themselves. And as for 

1 ac si minus ex se penderent. | 

2 doctrina quorundam ex Italis. The Italian translation has [ uso d@ Italia 
e dh Francia. 

8 The sentence ends here in both the printed editions. But in the manu- 
script (of which an account will be given in the Appendix, and which 
appears to have been written a little earlier than 1612), the following clause 
8 added “which hath turned Metis the wife to Metis the mistress; that is 
counsels of state, to which princes are married, to counsels of favoured per- 
sons, recommended chiefly by flattery and affection.” Cabinet Counsels 
therefore (translated concilia interiora qua vulgo vocantur Cabinetti) are not 


to be understood in the modern sense. What we call the Cabinet answers 
exactly to what Bacon calls a Counsel of State. 
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princes, above all, draw to themselves such natures. 
Besides, counsellors are not commonly so united, but 
that one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another ; so 
that if any do counsel out of faction or private ends, it 
commonly comes to the king’s ear. But the best rem- 
edy is, if princes know their counsellors, as well as 
their counsellors know them : 


Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos. 


And on the other side, counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their sovereign’s person. The trae 
composition of a counsellor is rather to be skilful in 
their master’s business, than in his nature; for then he 
is like to advise him, and not feed his humour. It is 
of singular use to princes if they take the opinions of 
their counsel both separately and together. For pri- 
vate opinion is more free ; but opinion before others is 
more reverent.!. In private, men are more bold in 
their own humours; and in consort, men are more 
obnoxious to others’ humours ; therefore it is good to 
take both; and of the inferior sort rather in private, to 
preserve freedom; of the greater rather in consort, 
to preserve respect. It is in vain for princes to take 
counsel concerning matters, if they take no counsel 
likewise concerning persons; for all matters are as dead 
images; and the life of the execution of affairs resteth 
in the good choice of persons. Neither is it enough to 
consult concerning persons secundum genera, as in an 
idea, or mathematical description, what the kind and 
character of the person should be; for the greatest 
errors are committed, and the most judgment is shown, 


i . 
2 ui modestine sententiam ferant. 
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for that is to clamour counsels, not to infurm them. A 
long table and a square table, or seats about the walls, 
seem things of form, but are things of substance ; for 
at a long table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway 
all the business; but in the other form there is more 
use of the counsellors’ opinions that sit lower. A king, 
when he presides in counsel, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he 
propoundeth ; for else counsellors will but take the 
wind of him,! and instead of giving free counsel, sing 
him a song of placebo. 


XXII. Or Detays. 


Fortune is like the market ; where many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it 
is sometimes like Sibylla’s offer ; which at first offereth 
the commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the price. For occasion (as it is in 
the common verse) turneth a bald noddle, after she hath 
presented her locks in front, and no hold taken; or at 
least turneth the handle of the bottle first to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onsets of things.? Dangers are no 
more light, if they once seem light ; and more dangers 
have deceived men than forced them. Nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is 


1 ge ad nutum equs applicabunt. 
2 quam in tempestivis negutiorum auspiciis principiisque cligendis. 
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than books. Such men are fitter for practice than for 
counsel; and they are good but in their own alley: 
turn them to new men, and they have lost their aim ; 
so as the old rule to know a fool from a wise man, 
Mitte ambos nudoe ad tgnotos, et videbis, [Send them 
both naked to those they know not,] doth scarce hold 
for them. And because these cunning men are like 
haberdashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth 
their shop. 

It is a point of cunning, to wait upon him with whom 
you speak, with your eye ;! as the Jesuits give it in 
precept : for there be many wise men that have secret 
hearts and transparent countenances. Yet this would 
be done with a demure abasing of your eye sometimes, 
as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you have anything to obtain 
of present despatch, you entertain and amuse the party 
with whom you deal with some other discourse ; that 
he be not too much awake to make objections. I knew 
a counsellor and secretary, that never came to Queen 
Elizabeth of England with bills to sign, but he would 
always first put her into some discourse of estate, that 
she mought the less mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving things 
when the party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider 
advisedly of that is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts some 
other would handsomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it himself in such — 
sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a 

1 wt quis cultum ejus cum quo colloquitur limatiue obsercet. 
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. It is @ point of cunning, to let fall those words in a 
man’s own name, which he would have another man 
learn and use, and thereupon take advantage.! I knew 
two that were competitors for the secretary’s place in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet kept good quarter be- 
tween themselves ;* and would confer one with another 
upon the business; and the one of them said, That to 
beia secretary tn the declination of a monarchy was a 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it: the other 
straight caught up. those words, and discoursed with 
divers of his friends, that he had no reason to desire to 
be secretary in the declination of a monarcliy. The 
first man took hold of it, and found means it was told 
the Queen ; who hearing of a declination of a mon- 
archy, took it so ill,? as she would never after hear of 
the other’s suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in » England ‘call The 
turning of the cat in the pan; witich is, when that 
which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to him. And to say truth, it is not 
easy, when such a matter passed between two, - to 
make it appear from which of them it first moved 
and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart 
at others by justifying themselves by negatives ; as to 
say, This I do not ; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, 
Se non diversas spes, sed tncolumitatem imperatoris sim- 


plieiter spectare: [That he had not several hopes to 


1 ut inde alterum irretiat et subruat. 

3 gui tamen se invicem amice tractabant. 

8 eaque verba ut ad Regine aures pervenirent, tanquam scilicet ab altero 
prolata, curavit; que indignata circa illa verba, in Declinatione Monarchia 
tum ipea se vigentem reputaret, &c. 

4 quod Anglico provertio Felem in aheno vertere satis absurde dicitur. 
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i -XXVI. Or Szzmne Wiser. 
.- I hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser 


than they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than 
they are. But howsoever it be between nations, cer- 
tainly if is so between man and man. For as the 
Apostle saith of godliness, Having a shew of godlinesa, 
but denying the power thereof ; 80 certainly there are in 
point of wisdom and sufficiency, that do nothing or 
little. very solemnly:! magno conatu nugas. It is a 
ridiculous thing and fit for a satire to persons of judg- 
ment, to see what shifts these formalists have, and what 
prospectives? to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Some are so close and reserved, 
as they will not shew their wares but by a dark light ; 
and seem always to keep back somewhat; and when 
they know within themselves they speak of that they 
do not well know, would nevertheless seem to others to 
know of that which they may not well speak. Some 
help themselves with countenance and gesture, and are 
wise by signs; as Cicero saith of Piso, that when he 
answered him, he fetched one of his brows up to his 
forehead, and bent the other down to his chin; Respon- 
des, altero ad frontem sublato, altero ad mentum depresso 
supercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think to 
bear it ® by speaking a great word, and being peremp 
tory; and°go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it as 

1 ita certe inveniuntur nonnulli qui nugantur solemniter, quum prudentes 
wminime sint. 

2 ¢f quali utantur arte quasi prospectivd. 

8 se valere putant. 

4 itaque nihil morantur, ef pro admissis accipiunt qua pro>are non possunt, 


nn oo” 
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Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those . 
that want friends to open themselves unto are canni- 
bals of their own hearts. But one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conchade this first fruit 
of friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man’s self to his friend works two contrary effects ; for 
it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs. For 
there is no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 
but he joyeth the more: and no man that imparteth 
his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So 
that it is in truth of operation upon a man’s mind, of 
like virtue as the alchymists use to attribute to their 
stone for man's body; that it worketh all contrary 
effects, but still to the good and benefit of nature. 
But yet without praying in aid of alchymists, there is 
a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and cher- 
isheth any natural action ; and on the other side weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impression: and even so 
it is of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sov- 
ereign for the understanding, as the first is for the 
affections. For friendship maketh indeed a fair day 
in the affections, from storm and tempests; but it 
maketh daylight in the understanding, out of darkness 
and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
derstood only of faithful counsel, which a man receiv- 
eth from his friend; but before you come to that, 
certain it is that whosoever hath his mind fraught with 
many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in the communicating and discoursing 
with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; he 
marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
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nition of a friend. The calling of a man’s self to a 
strict account is a medicine, sometime, too piercing and 
corrosive. Reading good books of morality is a little 
flat and dead. Observing our faults in others is some- 
times improper for our case.! But the best: receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is the admo- 
nition of a friend. It is a strange thing to behold what 
gross errors and extreme absurdities many (especially 
of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a friend to 
tell them of them ; to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune: for, as St. James saith, they are 
as men that look sometimes tnto a glass, and presently 
Forget their own shape and favour. As for business, a 
man may think, if he will, that two eyes see no more 
than one; or that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker-on; or that a man in anger is as wise as he 
that hath said over the four and twenty letters; or 
that a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest; and such other fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all. But when all is 
done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight. And if any man think that he will 
take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; asking counsel 
in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man ; it is well, (that is to say, better perhaps 
than if he asked none at all; ) but he runneth two 
dangers; one, that he shall not be faithfully coun- 
selled ; for it is a rare thing, except it be from a per- 
fect and entire friend, to have counsel given, but such 
as shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that giveth it. The other, that he shall have 

1 observatio propriorum defectuum in aliis, tanquam in speculo, aliquando 
at At etiam ia speculis, minus respondet. 
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fined to a place; but where friendship is, all offices of 
life are as it were granted to him and his deputy. For 
he may exercise them by his friend. How many 
things are there which a man cannot, with any face 
' or comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce 
allege his own merits with modesty, much less extol 
them ; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or 
beg; and a number of the like. But all these things 
are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are blushing in 
a man’s own. So again, a man’s person hath many 
proper relations which he cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to his son but as a father; to his wife 
but as a husband; to his enemy but upon terms: 
whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the person. But to enumerate 
these things were endless; I have given the rule, 
where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if he 
have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 


XXVIII. Or Expense. 


Ricues are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense 
must be limited’ by the worth of the occasion ; for 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man’s country 
as for the kingdom of heaven. But ordinary expense 
ought to be limited by a man’s estate; and governed 
with such regard, as it be within his compass; and not 
subject to deceit and abuse of servants; and ordered to 
the best shew, that the bills may be less than the esti- 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep but of 


1 commensurandi. 
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XXIX. Or rHe True GREATNESS OF KINGNOMS 
AND ESTATES. 


THE speech of Themistocles the Athenian, which 
was haughty and arrogant in taking so much to him- 
sclf,! had been a grave and wise observation and cen- 
sure, applied at large to others. Desired at a feast 
to touch a lute, he said, He could not fiddle, but yet he 
could make a small town a great city. These words 
Cholpen a little with a metaphor?) may express two 
differing® abilities in those that deal in business of 
estate. or if a true survey be taken of counsellors 
and statesmen, there may be found (though rarely) 
those which can make a small state great, and yet 
cannot fiddle: as on the other side, there will be found 
a great many that can fiddle very cunningly,‘ but yet 
arc so far from being able to make a small state great, 
as their gift lieth the other way ; to bring a great and 
flourishing estate to ruin and decay. And, certainly 
those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many coun- 
sellors and governors gain both favour with their 
masters and estimation with the vulgar, deserve no 
better name than fiddling; being things rather pleas- 
ing for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the state 
which they serve. There are also (no doubt) coun- 
sellors and governors which may be held sufficient 
(negotiis pares), able to manage affairs, and to .keep 
them from precipices and manifest inconveniences ; 


1 gibi ipsi applicatum, incivile certe fuil et inflatum. 

2 ad sensum politicum tranalata, 

8 multum inter se discresnintes. 

4 in cithara aut lyra (hoc est aulicis Wricis) miri artifices. 
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been no where better seen than by comparing of Eng- 
land and France ; whereof England, though far less in 
territory and population, hath been (nevertheless) an 
over-match ; in regard the middle people of England 
make good soldiers, which the peasants of France do 
not. And herein the device of king Henry the Sev- 
enth (whereof I have spoken largely in the history of 
his life) was profound and admirable; in making farms 
and houses of husbandry of a standard ; that is, main- 
tained with such a proportion of land unto them, as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty and 
no servile condition; and to keep the plough in the 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings.!. And 
thus indeed you shall attain to Virgil's character which 
he gives to ancient Italy: 


Terra potens armis atque ubere gleba: 


[A land powerful in arms and in productiveness of 
soil.] Neither is that state (which, for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be 
found any where else, except it be perhaps in Poland) 
to be passed over; I mean the state of free servants 
and attendants upon noblemen and gentlemen; which 
are no ways inferior unto the ycomanry for arms.? 
And therefore out of all question, the splendour and 
magnificence and great retinues and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into custom, doth 
much conduce unto martial greatness. Whereas, con- 


1 qua habeant certum, eumque mediocrem, agri modum annexum, qui dis 
trahi non possit; eo fine ut ad victum liberiorem sujficial ; atque agricultura 
ab tis exerceretur, qui domini fuerint fundi, aut saltem usu-fructuarii, non 
conductitit aut mercenarii. 

2 huyus enim generis etiam inferivres, quoad peditatum, agricolis ipsis min 
ime cedunt. 
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trariwise, the close and reserved living of noblemen 
and gentlemen causetl a penury of military forees. 
By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of monarchy be great enough to 
bear the branches and the boughs; that is, that the 
natural subjects of the crown or state bear a sufficient 
proportion to the stranger subjects that they govern.' 
Therefore all states that are liberal of naturalization 
towards strangers are fit for empire” For to think 
that an handful of people can, with the greatest cour- 
age and policy in the world, embrace too large extent 
of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail sud- 
denly.2 The Spartans were a nice people in point of 
naturalization ;* whereby, while they kept their com- 
pass, they stood firm; but when they did spread, and 
their boughs were becomen too great for their stem,® 
they became a windfall upon the sudden. Never any 
state was in this point so open to receive strangers into 
their body as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted 
with them accordingly » for they grew to the greatest 
monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisation 
(which they called jus civitatis), and to grant it in the 
highest degree ; that is, not only jus commercti, jus con- 
nulii, jus heereditatis; but also jus suffragii, and jus 
honorum.. And this not to singular persons alone, but 
likewise to whole families ; yea to cities, and sometimes 
to nations. Add to this their custom of plantation of 


Lad mubditos extrancos cohibendos aatia super que aupficiat. 

2 ail imperii magnitudinem bene comparati sunt, 

8 diuturnitatem hoc res now 

4 parci ef difficiles in codptandia novia civibus. 

§ ot lating dominari quam ut stirps Spartonocrum turbam exterorum imperta 
rommode Coerceré posse, 

6 jua petitionia sive honorum, 
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colonies ; whereby the Roman plant was removed intc 
the soil of other nations. And putting both constitu- 
tions together, you will say that it was not the Romans 
that spread upon the world, but it was the world that 
spread upon the Romans; and that was the sure way 
of greatness. I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, 
how they clasp and contain so large dominions with so 
few natural Spaniards; but sure the whole compass of 
Spain is a very great body of a tree; far above Rome 
and Sparta at the first. And besides, though they 
have not had that usage to naturalise liberally, yet 
they have that which is next to it; that is, to employ 
almost indifferently all nations in their militia of ordi- 
nary soldiers; yea and sometimes in their highest 
commands.! Nay it seemeth at this instant they are 
sensible of this want of natives; as by the Pragmat- 
ical Sanction, now published,? appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts. 
and delicate manufactures (that require rather the fin- 
ger than the arm), have in their nature a contraricty 
to a military disposition. And generally, all warlike 
people are a little idle, and love danger better than 
travail. Neither must they be too much broken of it, 
if they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore it was 
great advantage in the ancient states of Sparta, Ath- 
ens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of slaves, 
which commonly did rid those manufactures? But 


1 guinetiam summum belli imperium haud raro ad duces natione non His- 
panos deferunt. 

2 hoc anno promulgata. <A royal decree, or pragmdtica, was published ir. 
she summer of 1622, which gave certain privileges to persons who married 
and further immunities to those who had six children. See Mr. Ellis’s note 
Vol. I. p. 798. 

8 quorum laboribus ishusmodi officia expediebantur. 
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point at it; that no nation which doth not directly pro- 
fess arms,! may look to have greatness fall into their 
mouths. And on the other side, it is a most certain 
oracle of time, that those states that continue long in 
that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally 
have done) do wonders. And those that have pro- 
fessed arms but for an age, have notwithstanding 
commonly attained that greatness in that age which 
maintained them long after, when their profession and 
exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident® to this point is, for a state to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them just 
occasions (as may be pretended)‘ of war. For there 
is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, that they 
enter not upon wars (whereof so many calamities do 
ensue) but upon some, at the least specious, grounds 
and quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, for cause of 
war, the propagation of his Jaw or sect; a quarrel that 
he may always command. The Romans, though they 
esteemed the extending the limits of their empire to be 
great honour to their generals when it was done, yet 
they never rested upon that alone to begin a war. First 
therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness have 
this ; that they be sensible of wrongs, either upon bor- 
derers, merchants, or politic ministers; and that they 
sit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let 
them be prest® and ready to give aids and succours to 
their confederates ; as it ever was with the Romans ; 
insomuch, as if the confederates had leagues defensive 

1 isgue precipue studeat et incumbat. 


2 miros in imperio amplificando facere progressus. 
8 affine. 


4 aut saliem pretextus. 
® prompta sit. 
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a veteran army almost continually, now by the space 
of six score years. 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a mon-— 
archy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his prep- 
aration against Cesar, saith, Consilium Pompeii plane 
Themistocleum est ; putat enim, qui mari potitur, eum 
rerum potirt; [Pompey is going upon the policy of 
Themistocles ; thinking that he who commands the 
sea commands all.] And, without doubt, Pompey had 
tired out Caesar, if upon vain confidence he had not 
left that way. We see the great effects of battles by 
sea. The battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
world. The battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
of the Turk. There be many examples where sea- 
fights have been final to the war; but this is when 
princes or states have set up their rest upon the battles. 
But thus much is certain, that he that commands the 
sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as 
little of the war as he will. Whereas those that be 
strongest by land are many times nevertheless in great 
straits. Surely, at this day, with us of Europe, the 
vantage of strength at sea (which is one of the prin- 
cipal dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is 
great ;! both because most of the kingdoms of Europe 
are not merely inland, but girt with the sea most part 
of their compass ; and because the wealth of both In- 
dies seems in great part but an accessary to the com- 
mand of the seas. 

The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, 
in respect of the glory and honour which reflected 
upon men from the wars in ancient time. There be 


1 At hodie atque apud nos Europeos, si wunquam aul uspiam, potentia navar 
LY ea summi ad rerum fastigia moments est. 
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princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness tc 
their kingdoms ; for by introducing such ordinances, 
constitutions. and customs, as we have now touched, 
they tuay sow greatness to their posterity and succes- 
sion. But these things are commonly not observed, 
but left to take their chance. 


XXX. Or Reaiment or HEALTH. 


THERE is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of phy- 
sic: a man’s own observation, what he finds good of, 
and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to pre- 
serve health. But it is a safer conclusion to say, This 
ayreeth not well with me, therefore I will not continue it ; 
than this, J find no offence of this, therefore I may use 
it. For strength of nature in youth passeth over 
many excesses, which are owing a man till his age. 
Discern of the coming on of years, and think not to ‘do 
the same things still ; ” for age will not be defied. Be- 
ware of sudden change in any great point of diet, and 
if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it. For it is a 
secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things than one.!' [Examine thy customs 
of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel,? and the like; and trv, 
in any thing thou shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue it 
by little and little ; but so, as if thou dost find any in- 
convenience by the change, thou come back to it again: 
for it is hard to distinguish that which. is generally held 
good and wholesome,? from that which is good particu- 


1 quam unum magnum. 
2 The translation adds mansionte. 
8 gue tolo genere sunt salubria. 
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cise, but rather exercise ; and the like. So shall nature 
be cherished, and yet taught masteries.! Physicians 
are sume of them so pleasing and conformable to the 
humour of the patient, as they press not the true cure 
of the disease ; and some other are so regular in pro- 
ceeding according to art for the disease, as they respect 
not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take one 
of a middle temper ; or if it may not be found in one 
man, combine two of either sort; and forget not to 
call as well the best acquainted with your body, as the 
best reputed of for his faculty. 


XXXI. Or Suspicion. 


SusPIcions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to 
be repressed, or at the least well guarded: for they 
cloud the mind ; they leese friends; and they check 
with business, whereby business cannot go on currently 
and constantly. They dispose kings to tyranny, hus- 
bands to jealousy, wise men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. ‘They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain; for they take place in the stoutest natures ; as 
in the example of Henry the Seventh of England. 
There was not a more suspicious man, nor a more 
stout. And in such a composition they do small hurt. 
For commonly they are not admitted, but with exami- 
nation, whether they be likely or no? But in fearful 
natures they gain ground too fast. There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and therefore men should remedy suspicion by procur- 


1 gobur acquiret. 
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judgment, in discerning what is true; as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. Some have certain common places 
and themes wherein they are good, and want variety ; ! 
which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, and 
when it is once perceived, ridiculous. .The honour- 
ablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat else; for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good, in discourse and speech of 
conversation, to vary and intermingle speech of the 
present occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, 
asking of questions with telling of opinions, and jest 
with earnest: for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we 
say now, to jade, any thing too far.2 As for jest, 
there be certain things which ought to be privileged 
from it; namely, religion, matters of state, great per- 
sons, any man’s present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be some that 
think their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That is a 
vein which would be bridled ; 


Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 


And generally, men ought to find the difference be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath 
a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
so he had need be afraid pf others’ memory. He that 
questioneth much, shall learn much, and content much ; 
but especially if he apply his questions to the skill of 
the persons whom he asketh; for he shall «ive them 
occasion to please themselves in speaking, and hinself 


1 cetera steriles et jejuni. 
2 satietatem enim et fastidium parit, in aliquo subj. cto diutius leerere. 
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more than eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shews slow- 
ness; and a good reply or second speech, without a 
good settled speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. 
As we sec in beasts, that those that are weakest in the 
course, are yet nimblest in the turn; as it is betwixt 
the greyhound and the hare. To use too many cir- 
cumstances ere one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to use none at all, is blunt. 


AXXAII. Or Priantations.! 


PLANTATIONS are amongst ancient, primitive, and 
heroical works.2— When the world was young it begat 
more children ; but now it is old it begets fewer: for I 
may justly account new plantations to be the children 
of former kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil ; 
that is, where people are not displanted to the end to 
plant in others. For else it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation. Planting of countries is like plant- 
ing of woods; for you must make account to leese 
almost twenty years profit, and expect your recom- 
pense in the end. For the principal thing that hath 
been the destruction of most plantations, hath been the 
base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. It 
is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as 


1 De Plantationibus populorum et coloniis. This Essay seems to have been 
carefully translated; and revised in the translation, probably by Bacon 
himself. 

2 Colonie eminent inter antiqua et hervica opera. 

3 verum fructus uber et locuples in pine operis expectandus. 
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geese, house-doves,! and the like. The victual in plan- 
tations ought to be expended almost as in a besieged 
town ; that is, with certain allowance. And let the 
main part of the ground employed to gardens or corn, 
be to a common stock; and to be laid in, and stored 
up, and then delivered out in proportion ; besides some 
spots of ground that any particular person will manure 
for his own private. Consider likewise what commodi- 
ties the soil where the plantation is doth naturally yield, 
that they may some way help to defray the charge of 
the plantation, (so it be not, as was said, to the un- 
timely prejudice of the main business, ) as it hath fared 
with tobacco in Virginia.22 Wood commonly abound- 
eth but too much ;? and therefore timber is tit to be 
one. If there be iron ore,* and streams whereupon to 
set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood 
aboundeth. Making of bay-salt,° if the climate be 
proper for it, would be put in experience. Growing 
silk likewise, if any be, is a hkely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will not fail. 
So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot 
but yield great profit. Soap-ashes likewise, and other 
things that may be thought of. But moi! not too much 
under ground ; for the hope of mines is very uncertain, 
and useth to make the planters lazy in other things.® 


1 The translation adds, rabbits: cuniculs. 

2 ut exportatio eorum tn loca ubi maxime in pretio sunt sumptus levet; ut 
usuvenit in Nicotiano apud Virgintam; modo non sit, &c. I have inserted 
the marks of parenthesis, which are not in the original; the construction 
being ambiguous without them. 

8 The words “ but too much,”’ are omitted in the translation. 

4 Spelt ure in the original; as the same word is in one place in the manu- 
script of the History of Henry VII. The translation has rena ferri. 

§ Sulis nigri confectio per vigorem solis. 

6 verum fodinis ne conjidus nimium, presertin a principio. Fodine enim 
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do not only entertain them with trifles and gingles ; 
but use them justly and graciously, with sufficient 
guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour by 
helping them to invade their enemies, but for their de- 
fence it is not amiss; and send oft of them over to the 
country that plants, that they may see a better con- 
dition than their own, and commend it when they re- 
turn. When the plantation grows to strength, then it 
is time to plant with women as well as with men; that 
the plantation may spread into generations,’ and not be 
ever pieced from without. It is the sinfullest thing in 
the world to forsake or destitute a plantation once in 
forwardness ; for besides the dishonour, it is the guilti- 
ness of blood of many commiserable persons.” 


XXXIV. Or RicuHeEs. 


I cannot call Riches better than the baggage of 
virtue. The Roman word is better, dnpedimenta. 
For as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to vir- 
tue. It cannot be spared nor left behind, but it hin- 
dereth the march; yea and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great riches there 
is no real use, except it be in the distribution ; the rest 
is but conceit. So saith Salomon, Where much is, there 
are many to consume it; and what hath the owner but 
the sight of it with his eyes? The personal fruition in 
any man cannot reach to feel great riches:‘ there 1s 

| ex sese propagetur. 

3 nil aliud est quam proditio mera, profusiogue sanguinis complurium homi 
um miserorum. 


8 necessaria siquidem sunt, sed graves. 
4 Possessio divitiarum nulla voluptate dominum perfundit, quantum ad sensum. 
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it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for 
the devil. For when riches come from the devil (as 
by fraud and oppression and unjust means), they come 
upon speed. The ways to enrich are many, and most 
of them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, and yet 
is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from works 
of liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the most natural obtaining of riches; for it 
is our great mother’s blessing, the earth’s; but it is 
slow. And yet where men of great wealth do stoop to 
husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew 
a nobleman in England, that had the greatest audits of 
any man in my time; a great grazier, a great sheep- 
master, a great timber man,! a great collier, a great 
corn-master, a great lead-man, and so of iron, and a 
number of the lke points of husbandry. So as the 
earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of the perpetual 
importation. It was truly observed by one, that him- 
self came very hardly to a little riches, and very casily 
to great riches. For when a man’s stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prime of markets, and 
overcome those bargains which for their greatness are 
few men’s money, and be partner in the industries of 
younger men,? he cannot but increase mainly. The 
gains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest ; and 
furthered by two things chiefly: by diligence, and by a 
good name for good and fair dealing. But the gains 
of bargains® are of a more doubtful nature; | when 
men shall wait upon others’ necessity, broke by ser- 
vants and instruments to draw them on,? put off others 


1 dives sylvis tum ceduis quam grandioribus. 

3 etiam in loboribus aliorum participare qui minus pecurid abundant. 
8 lucra cx contractibus majoribus. 

4 servos ef ministros alienos in damnum dominorum corrumpat. 
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feeding humours, and other servile conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for 
testaments and executorships (as Tacitus saith of Sen- 
eca, testamenta et orbos tamquam indagine capi,) it 
is yet worse; by how much men submit themselves 
to meaner persons than in service. Believe not much 
them that seem to despise riches; for they despise 
them that despair of them; and none worse when 
they come to them.! Be not penny-wise; riches have 
wings, and sometimes they fly away of themselves, 
sometimes they must be set flying to bring in more. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to 
the public;? and moderate portions prosper best in 
both. <A great state left to an heir, is as a lure to all 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he 
be not the better stablished in years and judgment. 
Likewise glorious gifts and foundations are like sacri- 
fices without salt; and but the painted sepulchres of 
alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. 
Therefore measure not thine advancements by quan- 
tity, but frame them by measure:? and defer not 
charities till death; for, certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man’s than of his own. 


1 neque invenies usquars tenaciores, ubi incipient ditescere. 

2 aut usus publico, aut kberis, cognatis, et amicis. 

3 dona tua magnitudine ne metiaris, sed commoditate ; et ad debitam menswe 
ram redigas. 
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wife was with child, because men do not use to seal 
vessels that are empty. A phantasm that appeared 
to M. Brutus in his tent, said to him, Philippis tterum 
me videbis: [Thou shall see me again at Philippi. ] 
Tiberius said to Galba, Zu quoque, Galba, degustabis 
imperium: [Thou likewise shall taste of empire.] In 
Vespasian’s time, there went a prophecy in the East, 
that those.that should come forth of Judea should reign 
over the world: which though it may be was meant 
of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that 
a golden head was growing out of the nape of his 
neck: and indeed the succession that followed him, 
for many years, made golden times. Henry the Sixth 
of England said of Henry the Seventh, when he was 
a lad, and gave him water, This is the lad that shall 
enjoy the crown for which we strive. When I was in 
France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen 
Mother, who was given to curious arts, caused the 
King her husband’s nativity to be calculated, under a 
false name; and the astrologer gave a judgment, that 
he should be killed in a duel; at which the Queen 
laughed, thinking her husband to be above challenges 
and ducls: but he was slain upon a course at tilt, the 
splinters of the staff of Montgomery going in at his 
beaver. The trivial prophecy, which I heard when I 
was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower of 
her years, was, : 
When hempe is sponne 

England’s done: 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned which had the principial letters 
of that word hempe (which were Henry, Edward, 
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hath givan them grace, and some credit, consisteth in 
three things. First, that men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss; as they do generally 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable conjec- 
tures, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into prophecies; while the nature of man, which 
coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to forctell that 
which indeed they do but collect. As that of Seneca’s 
verse. For so much was then subject to demonstra- 
tion, that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond 
the Atlantic, which mought be probably conceived not 
to be all sea: and adding thereto the tradition in Pla- 
to’s Timvus, and his Atlanticus,! it mought encourage 
one to turn it to a prediction. The third and last 
(which is the great one) is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contrived and feigned 


after the event past. 


XXXVI. Or Ampbition. 


Ampition is like choler; which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, and 
cannot have his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
malign and venomous. So ambitious men, if they 
find the way open for their rising, and still get forward, 
they are rather busy than dangerous; but if they be 
checked? in their desires, they become secretly discon- 
tent, and Jook upon men and matters with an evil eye, 


1 That is the Critias. 
2 frenentur et subinde frustrentur. 
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impossible any other should be over-great. Another 
means to curb them, is to balance them by others as 
proud as they. But then there must be some middle 
counsellors, to keep things steady ;1 for without that 
ballast the ship will roll too much. At the least, a 
prince may animate and inure? some meaner persons, 
to be as it were scourges to ambitious men. As for the 
having of them obnoxious to ruin ;° if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be stout and 
daring, it may precipitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
affairs require it, and that it may not be done with 
safety suddenly, the only way is, the interchange con- 
tinually of favours and disgraces; whereby they may 
not know what to expect, and be as it were in a 
wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmful, the ambition 
to prevail in great things, than that other to ap- 
pear in every thing; for that breeds confusion,* and 
mars business. But yet it is less danger to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in de- 
pendances.5 He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 
able men hath a great task ; but that is ever good for 
the public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of a whole age. Honour 
hath three things in it: the vantage ground to do 
good ; the approach to kings and principal persons ; 
and the raising of a man’s own fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is 


1 gui partes medias teneant, ne factiones omnia pessundent. 

Zallicere ... et animare. 

3 quantum ad ingenerandam illam in ambitiosis opinionem, ut se ruine proxi. 
mos putent, atgue eo modo contineantur. 

4 confusionem consiliorum. 


8 qui gratid et clientelis pollet. 
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are things of great beauty and pleasure; for they feed 
and relieve the eye, before it be full of the same object. 
Let the scenes abound with light, specially coloured 
and varied; and let the masquers, or any other, that 
are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their coming down ; for 
it draws the eye strangely, and makes it with great 
pleasure to desire to see that it cannot perfectly dis- 
cern. Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp 
and loud, and well placed. The colours that shew best 
by candle-light, are white, carnation, and a kind of 
sea-water-green ; and oes, or spangs, as they are of 
no great cost, so they are of most glory. As for rich 
embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits 
of the masquers be graceful, and such as become the 
person when the vizards are off; not after examples of 
known attires; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. 
Let anti-masques not be long; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, antics, beasts, 
sprites, witches, Ethiops, pigmies, turquets, nymphs, 
rustics, Cupids, statua’s moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in anti- 
masques ; and any thing that is hideous, as devils, 
giants, is on the other side as unfit. But chiefly, let 
the music of them be recreative, and with some strange 
changes. Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth, 
without any drops falling, are, in such a company as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and 
refreshment. Double masques, one of men, another of 
ladies, addeth state and variety. But all is nothing 
except the room be kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers; the glories of 
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meal; and lastly, to discontinue altogether! But if a 
man have the fortitude and resolution to enfranchise 
himself at once, that is the best: 


Optimus ille animi vindex ledentia pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque semel. 


[Woaldst thou be free? The chains that gall thy breast 
With one strong effort burst, and be at rest.] 


Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it right ; 
understanding it, where the contrary extreme is no 
vice. Let not a man force a habit upon himself with 
a perpetual continuance, but with some intermission. 
For both the pause reinforceth the new onset; and if 
aman that is not perfect be ever in practice, he shall 
as well practise his errors as his abilities, and induce 
one habit of both; and there is no means to help this 
but by seasonable intermissions. But let not a man 
trust his victory over his nature too far; for nature 
will lay? buried a great time, and yet revive upon the 
occasion or temptation. Like as it was with Asgp’s 
damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very 
demurely at the board’s end, till a mouse ran before . 
her. Therefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether; or put himself often to it, that he may be 
little moved with it. A man’s nature is best perceived 
in privateness, for there is no affectation ; in passion, 
for that putteth a man out of his precepts; and ina 


1 naturam penitus sub jugum mittere et domare. 

2 So in original, and also in Ed. 1689. I have not thought it right to 
substitute Hie, as has been usually done; because it may be that the form 
of the word was not settled in Bacon's time; and the correction of obsolete 
forms tends to conceal the history of the language. Compare Natural 
History, Century I. 19. 
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uor the engagement of words, are not so forcible us 
custom. Only superstition is now so well advanced, 
that men of the first blood! are as firm as butchers by 
occupation ; and votary resolution is made equipollent 
to custom even in matter of blood. In other things 
the predominancy of custom is every where visible ; 
insomuch as a man would wonder to hear men profess, 
_ protest, engage, give great words, and then do just as 
they have done before; as if they were dead images, 
and engines moved only by the wheels of custom. We 
see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what it is. 
The Indians (I mean the sect of their wise men)? lay 
themselves quietly upon a stack of wood, and so sacri- 
fice themselves by fire. Nay the wives strive to be 
burned with the corpses of their husbands. The lads 
of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be scourged 
upon the altar of Diana, without so much as queching.? 
I remember, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
of England, an Irish rebel condemned, put up a peti- 
tion to the Deputy that he might be hanged in a with, 
and not in an halter ; because it had been so used with 
former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for pen- 
ance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, 
till they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom,‘ both upon mind 
and body. Therefore, since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man’s life, let men by all means endeav- 


1 The translation has prima classis sicarti ; (murderers of the first class): 
which seems to me to miss the meaning of the English. ‘“ Men of the first 
blood’ must mean here, men whose hands have not been in blood before. 

3 loquor de gymnosophistis, et veteribus et modernis. 

3 viz egulatu aut gemitu ullo emisso. Quech, according to Dr. Whately, 
neans to move or stir. 


4 plane stupendas consuctudinis viris . . . . prodentia. 
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fortune sue, saith the poet.! And the most frequent 
of external causes is, that the folly of one man is the 
fortune of another. For no man prospers so suddenly 
as by others’ errors. Serpens nisi serpentem comederit 
non fit draco. [A serpent must have eaten another 
serpent, before he can become a dragon.] Overt and 
apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but there be secret 
and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune; certain 
deliveries of a man’s self, which have no name. The 
Spanish name, desemboltura, partly expresseth them ; 
when there be not stonds? nor restiveness in a man’s 
nature; but that the wheels of his mind keep way 
with the wheels of his fortune. For so Livy (after 
he had described Cato Major in these words, Jn illo 
viru tantum robur corporis et animi fuit, ut quocunque 
loco natus esset, fortunam sibi facturus videretur) [Such 
was his strength of body and mind, that wherever he 
had been born he could have made himself a fortune ; | 
falleth upon that, that he had versatile ingenium: [a 
wit that could turn well.] Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune: for 
though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The 
way of fortune is like the milken way in the sky ; 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars; 
not seen asunder, but giving light tovether. So are 
there a number of little and scarce disccrned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make men fortu- 
nate. The Italians note some of them, such as a man 
would little think. When they speak of one that 
rannot do amiss, they will throw in into his other 
conditions, that he hath Poco di matto. And certainly 


ltnquit Comicus. The poet is Plautus. Trinum. ii. 2. 34. 
2 obices. 
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or Epaminondas. And that this should be, no doubt 
it is much in a man’s self. | 


XLI. Or Usury. 


Many have made witty invectives against Usury. 
They say that it is a pity the devil should have God's 
part, which is the tithe. That the usurer is the great- 
est sabbath-breaker, because his plough goeth every 
Sunday. That the usurer is the drone that Virgil 
speaketh of ; 


Ignavuin fucos pecus a priesepibus arcent. 


That the usurer breaketh the first law that was made 
for mankind after the fall, which was, tn sudore vultis 
tue comedes panem tum; not, tr sudore viltis alien ; 
[in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread — not 
in the sweat of another's face.] That usurers should 
have orange-tawny bonnets, becanse they do judaize. 
That it is against nature for money to beget money ; 
and the like. I say this only, that usury is a concessum 
propter duritiem cordia : [a thing allowed by reason of 
the hardness of men’s hearts:] for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
heart as they wil] not lend freely, usury must be per- 
mitted. Some others have made suspicious and cun- 
ning propositions of banks,’ discovery of men’s estates, 
and other inventions. But few have spoken of usury 
usefully.? It is good to set before us the incommodities 
and commodities of usury, that the good may be either 


lide argentariia et excambiis publicia. 
2 gulidle ct uttliler. 
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first, that howsoever usury in some respect hindereth 
merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth it; for 
it is certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by 
young merchants, upon borrowing at interest; so as if 
the usurer either call in or keep back his money, there 
will ensue presently a great stand of trade. The sec- 
ond is, that were it not for this easy borrowing upon 
interest, men’s necessities would draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing; in that they would be forced 
to sell their means (be it lands or goods) far under 
foot ;! and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets? would swallow them quite up. 
As for mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the 
matter: for either men will not take pawns without 
use; or if they do, they will look precisely for the 
forfeiture. I remember a crucl monied man in the 
country, that would say, The devil take this usury, 
it keep us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds. 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive 
that there would be ordinary borrowing without profit; 
and it is impossible to conceive the number of incon- 
veniences that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. 
Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. 
All states have ever had it, in one kind or rate, or 
other. So as that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 
To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of 
usury ; how the discommodities of it may be best 
avoided, and the commodities retained. It appears 
by the balance of commodities and discommodities of 
isury,? two things are to be reconciled. The one, 


1 nimis vili pretio. 
2 distractiones prepropera. 
8 quod modo fecimus. 
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that the tooth of usury be grinded, that it bite not 
too much ; the other, that there be left open a means 
to invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade. ‘This cannot 
be done, except you introduce two several sorts of 
usury, a less and a greater. For if you reduce usury 
to one low rate, it will ease the common borrower, but 
the merchant will be to seek for money. And it is 
to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, being the 
most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate: other 
contracts not so. 

To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly 
thus. That there be two rates of usury; the one 
free, and general for all; the other under licence only, 
to certain persons and in certain places of merchan- 
dizing. First therefore, let usury in general be re- 
duced to five in the hundred; and let that rate be 
proclaimed to be free and current; and let the state 
shut itself out to take any penalty for the sume,! 
This will preserve borrowing from any general stop 
or dryness. This will ease infinite borrowers in the 
country.2_ This will, in good part, raise the price of 
land, because land purchased at sixteen years’ pur- 
chase will yield six in the hundred, and somewhat 
more; whereas this rate of interest yields but five.* 
This by like reason will encourage and edge indus- 
trious and profitable improvements; because many 
will rather venture in that kind than take five in the 
sundred, especially having been used to greater profit. 

1 mulcta omni renunciet, 

2 rure et alibi degentibus. 

8 Quandoquidem annuus valor pradiorum, hic apud nos in Anglia, excedet 


ilhum funoria ad hance proportionem redacti, quantum annua velor sex libra- 
rum excedit lum quingue tantum, 
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they can hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the 
end, without consideration of the means and degrees ; 
pursue some few principles which they have chanced 
upon absurdly ; care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences ;' use extreme remedies at 
first ; and that which doubleth all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or retract them; like an unready horse,? 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long, adventure too little, repent 
too soon,? and seldom drive business home to the full 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success. Certainly it is good to compound cmploy- 
ments of both; for that will be good for the present, 
because the virtues of either age may correct the de- 
fects of both; and good for succession, that young 
men may be learners, while men in age are actors; 
and, lastly, good for extern accidents, because author- 
ity followeth old men, and favour and _ popularity 
youth. But for the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic. A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Your young men shall see 
visions, and your uld men shall dream dreams, inferreth 
that young men are admitted nearer to God than old, 
because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. 
And certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intoxicateth: and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. There be some have an over-early 
ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes.* These 

1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

2 equus male domitus. 

8 pericula plus quam expedit reformidant ; penitentid preproperd vacillant. 


4 sunt qui in juventule admodum precoces sunt, sed currentibus annis cito 
marcescunt. 
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that of favour! is more than that of colour; and that 
of decent and gracious motion? more than that of 
favour. That is the best part of beauty, which a 
picture cannot express; no nor the first sight of life. 
There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more 
trifler; whereof the one would make a _ personage 
by geometrical proportions ; the other, by taking the 
best parts out of divers faces, to make one excellent. 
Such personages, I think, would please nobody but the 
painter that made them. Not but I think a painter 
may make a better face than ever was; but he must 
do it by a kind of felicity,8 (as a musician that maketh 
an excellent air in music,) and not by rule. A man 
shall see faces, that if you examine them part bv part, 
you shall find never a good; and yet altogether do 
well. If it be true that the principal part of beauty 
is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable ; ‘ 
pulchrorum autumnus pulcher ; [beautiful persons have 
a beautiful Autumn;] for no youth can be comely 
but by pardon, and considering the youth as to make 
up the comeliness.2 Beauty is as summer fruits, which 


1 renustas. 
3 decorus et gratiosus corporis et oris motus. 
8 felicitate quddam et casu. Keats seems to have felt that this is true 
also with regard to his own art: — 
“When I behold upon the night’s starred face 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance." 
— Life, Letters, fc. of John Kents, vol. ii. p. 293. 
4 The translation adds: Secundum illud Keuripuiis. 
5 Etenim fieri non potest ut juvenis per omnia decus tueutur, nisi forte jw 
ventutem ipsam ad supplementum decoris assumas. 
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of others, that they may have somewhat to repay. 
Again, in their superiors, it quencheth jealousy tow- 
ards them, as persons that they think they may at 
pleasure despise: and it layeth their competitors and 
emulators asleep; as never believing. they should be 
in possibility of advancement, till they see them in 
possession. So that upon the matter, in a great wit, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient 
times (and at this present in some countries) were 
wont to put great trust in eunuchs; because they that 
are envious towards all are more obnoxious and offi- 
cious towards qne. But yet their trust towards them 
hath rather been as to good spials and good whisperers, 
than good magistrates and officers. And much like is 
the reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, 
_ they will, if they be of spirit, seck to free themselves 
from scorn; which must be either by virtue or malice ; 
and therefore let it not be marvelled if sometimes they 
prove excellent persons ; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the 
son of Solyman, Aésop, Gasca President of Peru; and 
Socrates may go likewise amongst them; with others. 


XLV. Or BuI.vine. 


IIousrs are built to live in, and not to look on; 
therefore Ict use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of 
houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of 
the poets; who build them with small cust. He that 
builds a fair house upon an ill seat, committeth him- 
self to prison. Neither do I reckon it an ill seat only 
where the air is unwholesome; but likewise where the 
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ings, that he sort them so, that what he wanteth in 
the one he may find in the other. Lucullus answered 
Pompey well; who, when he saw his stately galleries, 
and rooms so large and lightsome, in one of his houses, 
said, Surely an excellent place for summer, but how do 
you in winter? Lucullus answered, Why, do you not 
think me as wise as some fowl are, that ever change their 
abode towards the winter ? 

To pass from the seat to the house itself; we will do 
as Cicero doth in the orator’s art; who writes books 
De Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator; whereof 
the former delivers the precepts of the art, and the 
latter the perfection. We will therefore describe a 
princely palace, making a brief model thereof. For 
it is strange to see, now in Europe, such huge build- 
ings as the Vatican and Escurial and some others be, 
and yet scarce a very fair! room in them. 

First therefore, I say you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ;? a side for 
the banquet, as is spoken of in the book of [lester, and 
a side for the household; the one for feasts and _tri- 
umphs, and the other for dwelling. I understand both 
these sides to be not only returns,? but parts of the 
front; and to be uniform without, though severally 
partitioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that, as it 
were, joineth them together on either hand. I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only 


contra ubi pennas extendere nequeat: que singula minime eo animo enumera- 
mus ac si domus aliqua his incommodis omnibus vacare possit, verum ud tot ex 
tllis evitersus quot evitart concedatur. 

1 vere magnificam. 

2 nisi duas habeat portiones diversas. 

3 non ut latera dumiss. 
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stand the height -of the first stairs to be sixteen foot,! 
which is the height of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but 
three sides of it, of a far lower building than the front. 
And in all the four corners of that court fair stair- 
cases, cast into turrets, on the outside, and not within 
the row of buildings themselves. But those towers 
are not to be of the height of the front, but rather 
proportionable to the lower building.? Let the court 
not be paved, for that striketh up a great heat in sum- 
mer, and much cold in winter. But only some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being 
kept shorn, but not too near shorn.2 The row of re- 
turn * on the banquet side, let it be all stately gal- 
leries: in which galleries let there be three, or five, 
fine cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal dis- 
tance ; and fine coloured windows of several works.® 
On the household side, chambers of presence and or- 
dinary entertainments,® with some bed-chambers ; and 
let all three sides be a double house, without thorough 
lights on the sides, that you may have rooms‘ from 
the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it 

1 viginti. 

2 turres extruantur, altitudinem laterum pradictorum nonnihil superantes, 
ad gradus quibus in superiora ascendatur capiendos ; que turres non recin- 
antur in planum adificii, sed extra promineant. 

8 Arca autem integra lapidibus latis quadrangulis minime substernatur ; 
nam hujusmodi pavimenta calorem molestum astate, et similiter frigus as 
verum hyeme immittunt: sed habeat ambulacra, ex ejusmodi lapnidibus, per 
latera tantum edificit; et formam crucis ex tisdem in medio; cum quadris 
interpositis, que gramine vestiantur, detonso quidem, scd non nimis prope 
lerram. 

4 latus universum area. 

5 ut pingantur columne, imagines omnigene, flores, et similia. 

6 At latus ex parte familie, simul cum latere tertio e regione frontis, core 


plectatur cameras presentiales ; et alias usis ac decoris ordinarii. 
T cubicula et camere. 
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chamber, antecamera, and recamera, joining to it.! 
This upon the second story. Upon the ground story,? 
a fair gallery, open, upon pillars; and upon the third 
story likewise, an -open gallery,® upon pillars, to take 
the prospect and freshness of the garden. At both 
corners of the further side, by way of return,‘ let 
there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a rich 
cupola in the midst; and all other elegancy that may 
be thought upon.® In the upper gallery too, I wish 
that there may be, if the place will yield it, some foun- 
tains running in divers places from the wall, with some 
fine avoidances.6 And thus much for the model of the 
palace ;* save that you must have, before you come to 
the front, three courts. A green court plain, with a 
wall about it ;® a second court of the same, but more 
garnished, with little turrets, or rather embellishments, 
upon the wall; and a third court, to make a square 
with the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed 
with a naked wall, but enclosed with tarrasses, leaded 
aloft, and fairly garnished, on the three sides; and 

1 Habeant autem portiones singule egris destinate, (ut moderni lguuntur) 
Ante-Cameram, Cameram ad cubile, et Re-cameram. 

2 At latus transversum solarit inferioris, rersus hortum convertatur in por- 
ticum, spatiosum, &c. 

8 Rursus supra solarium tertium, ex omnibus tribus laterilus, statuantur 
porticus elegantes, &c. 

4 ad angulos-duos lateris transversi in solario secunio. 

6 Sint autem conclavia tla rebus curiosis oinnigenis et spectatu dignis re- 
Serta. 

6 gui per secretos tubos ilerum transeant. The following sentence is in- 
serted here in the translation: Jnterior autem pars tn solario supertore, 
versus dream, formetur in porticus et ambulacra, bene munita et vbducta, aa 
usum convalescentium. 

7 The translation adds: nam de balneis et piscinis non loquor. 

8 Area viridis, gramine vestila, cum pariete in circuilu, et jurta parietem 
arboribus, ordine positis, sata. 
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bays; juniper; cypress-trees ; yew; pine-apple-trees ; » 
fir-trees ; rosemary ; lavender ; periwinkle, the white, 
the purple, and the blue; germander; flags;? orange- 
trees; lemon-trees; and myrtles, if they be stoved; and 
sweet marjoram, warm set.2 There followeth, for the 
latter part of January and February, the mezereon- 
tree, which then blossoms; crocus vernus, both the yel- 
low and the grey; primroses; anemones; the early 
tulippa; hyacinthus orientalis; chamairis ; fritellaria. 
For March, there come violets, specially the single 
blue, which are the earliest; the yellow daffodil ;* the 
daisy ; the almond-tree in blossom; the peach-tree in 
blossom ; the cornelian-tree in blossom; sweet-briar. 
In April follow, the double white violet; the wall- 
flower ; the stock-gilliflower; the cowslip; flower-de- 
lices, and lilies of all natures ;5 rosemary-flowers ; the 


talippa; the double piony; the pale daffodil;® the 


Pol. Shepherdess, 
(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 
1 In place of ‘ pine-apple-trees,"" the translation has burus, pinus, abies. 
2 Jrides quoad fola 
9 juxia parictem ef versus solem satus. 
4 nia luteus. 
Now, my fair’st friend, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the Spring, that might 
Become your time of day .... 
Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty: Violets (dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath): pale Prime-roses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phebus in his strength .... 
bold Oxlips, and 

The Crown Imperial: Lilies of all kinds, 

(The Flower-de-Luce being one). 
6 narcissus verus. 
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And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air (where it comes and gues like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know what be the flowers and 
plants that do best perfume the air.!. Roses, damask 
and red,? are fast flowers of their smells; so that you 
may walk by a whole row ‘of them, and find nothing 
of their sweetness ; yea though it be in a morning’s 
dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as they grow. 
Rosemary little; nor sweet marjoram. That which 
above all others yields the sweetest smell in the air,® 
is the violet, specially the white double violet, which 
comes twice a year; about the middle of April, and 
about Bartholomew-tide.4 Next to that is the musk- 
rose. Then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most 
excellent cordial smell.6 Then the flower of the vines; 
it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent,® which grows 
upon the cluster in the first coming forth. Then 
sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very de- 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window. Then pinks and gilliflowers,’ specially the 
matted pink and clove gilliflower. Then the flowers 
of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afar off.8 Of bean-flowers I speak not. 


1 que adhuc crescentes, nec avulse, maxime emittunt auras suaves, et aérem 
odore perfundunt. 

2 tam pallida quam rubee. 

8 suavissimo odore (crescens) imbuit. 

4 sub finem Augusti. 

6 So Ed. 1639. ‘The original has “ which a most excellent cordial smell.’’ 
Possibly it should be which yield. The translation has qua halitum emittunt 
plane caithacum. 

6 qualis est in caule plantaginis. 

7 The British Museum copy (see note at the end) omits and gilliflowers. 
Lhe translation has tem cartuphyllate tam minores quam majores. 

8 The translation adds tum flores lavendule. 
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arched hedge. The arches to be upon pillars of car- 
penter’s work, of some ten foot high, and six foot 
broad ; and the spaces between of the same dimension 
with the breadth of the arch. Over the arclics let 
there be an entire hedge of some four foot high, framed 
also upon carpenter's work; and upon the upper hedge, 
over every arch, a little turret, with a belly, enough to 
receive a cage of birds: and over every space between 
the arches some other little figure, with broad plates 
of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon. 
But this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this square of the 
garden should not be the whole breadth of the ground, 
but to leave on either side ground enough for diversity 
of side alleys; unto which the two covert alleys of 
the green may deliver you. But there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great enclo- 
sure; not at the hither end, for letting’ your pros- 
pect upon this fair hedge from the green; nor at the 
farther end, for letting* your prospect from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; advising nev- 
ertheless that whatsoever form you cast it into, first,® 


Ine... impediat. 

2ne.. . intercipiat. 

& My copy of Ed. 1625 has a comma after first and no comma after into. 
The copy in the British Museum has a coinma after tnto, and no comma 
after first. So also Ed. 1639. The translation has quecunque ea tandem 
sit, nimis curiosa et operosa ne sit. I suspect that the direction was to add 
the second comina and leave the first, and that it was misunderstood, or 
imperfectly executed; an accident which may easily happen, and would 
account for the occasional introduction of a change which could not have 
been intended. 
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the like; or gather any mossiness or putrefaction. Be 
sides that, it is to be cleansed every day by the hand. 
Also some steps up to it, and some fine pavement 
about it, doth well. As for the other kind of foun- 
tain, which we may call a bathing pool, it may admit 
much curiosity! and beauty; wherewith we will not 
trouble ourselves: as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and with images; the sides likewise; and withal em- 
bellished with coloured glass, and such things of lustre ; 
encompassed also with -fine rails of low statua’s. But 
the main point is the same which we mentioned in the 
former kind of fountain; which is, that the water be 
im perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, and then dis- 
charged away under ground, by some equality of bores, 
that it stay little? And for fine devices, of arching 
water without spilling, and making it rise in several 
forms (of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the 
like), they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to 
health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural 
wildness. Trees I would have none in it,? but some 
thickets made only of sweet-briar and honevsuckle, 
and some wild vine amongst ; and the ground set with 


1 The copy in the British Museum has a semicolon after curiosity: my 
copy hasacomma. And as it has certainly been a change in the type, and 
not a varicty in the impression or an alteration made by the hand, I am 
inclined to think that the Museum copy was a proof in which corrections 
were afterwards made. 

2 The translation adds : ué maneat limpida. 

3 The translation adds: nisi quod, in aliquibus locis erigi pravimo arborum 
series, que in vertice ambulacra contineant, ramis arberum codperta, cum 
Senestris. Subjuceat autem pars soli floribus odoris suavis alninde consita, 
qui auras in superius exhalent; alias fruticetum apertum ease sine arhoribus 
veliin. : 
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of them likewise for shelter, that when the wind blows 
sharp, you may walk as in a gallery. And those alleys 
must be likewise hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind ; and these closer alleys must be ever finely grav- 
elled, and no grass, because of going wet. In many 
of these alleys likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of all 
sorts; as well upon the walls as in ranges. And this 
would be generally observed, that the borders wherein 
you plant your fruit-trees be fair and large, and low, 
and not steep;! and set with fine flowers, but thin 
and sparingly, lest they deceive? the trees. At the 
end of both the side grounds, I would have a mount 
of some pretty height, leaving the wall of the enclos- 
ure breast high, to look abroad into the tields.3 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should 
be some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit- 
trees ; and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees, and arbours 
with seats, set in some decent order ;* but these to be 
by no means set too thick; but to leave the main gar- 
den so as it be not close, but the air open and free. 
For as for shade, I would have you rest upon the alleys 
of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed, 
in the heat of the year or day ; but to make account 
that the main garden is for the more temperate parts 
of the year; and in the heat of summer, for the morn- 
ing and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 


1 et molliter ascendens. 

2 succo defraudent. 

8 ad talem altitudinem parietis exterioris, ut in monticello stanti in agros 
prteat prospectus. 

4 amlulacra quedam, eaque minime angusta, arboribus fructiferis utrinque 
consita. Quin et arboreta aliqua, arborum fructiferarum prope consitarum ; 
st umbracula artificiosa et bella cum sedibus ordine eleganti locata. 
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give him a direction how far to go; dnd generally, 
where a man will reserve to himself liberty either to 
disavow or to expound. In choice of instruments, it 
is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like 
to do that that is committed to them, and to report 
back again faithfully the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men’s busiuess some- 
what to grace themselves, and will help the matter in 
report! for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons as 
affect the business wherein they are employed ; for that 
quickeneth much ; and such as are fit for the matter ; 
as bold men for expostulation, fair-spoken men for per- 
suasion, crafty men for inquiry and observation, fro- 
ward and absurd men for business that doth not well 
bear out itself. Use also such as have been lucky, and 
prevailed before in things wherein you have employed 
them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will strive 
to maintain their prescription. It is better to sound a 
person with whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon 
the point at first ; except you mean to surprise him by 
some short question. It is better dealing with men in 
appetite, than with those that are where they would be. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the start 
or first performance is all ;? which a man cannot rea- 
sonably demand, except either the nature of the thing 
be such, which must go before; or else a man can per- 
suade the other party that he shall still need him in 
some other thing; or else that he be counted the hon- 
ester man.‘ All practice® is to discover, or to work. 

1 ea qua referent verbis emollient. 

9 que aliquid iniqui habeat, 

8 prima telut occupatio aut possessio votorum im precipuis numeranda. 

¢ pro homine imprimis integro et verace. 

§ negotiatio. 
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secrecy ;! and they export honour from a man,’ ahd 
make him a return in envy. There is a kind of fol- 
lowers likewise which are dangerous, being indeed 
espials; which inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear tales of them to others. Yet such men, many 
times, are in great favour; for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange tales. The following by certain 
estates of men, answerable to that which a great per- 
ton himself professeth, (as of soldiers to him that hath 
been employed in the wars, and the like,) hath ever 
been a thing civil,? and well taken even in monarchies ; 
so it be without too-much pomp or popularity. But 
the most honourable kind of following is to be followed 
as one that appreliendeth to advance virtue and desert 
in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no 
eminent odds in sutticiency, it is better to take with the 
more passable, than with the more able.6 And besides, 
to speak truth, in base times active men are of more 
use than virtuous. It is true that in government it is 
good to use men of one rank equally: for to counte- 
nance some extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, 
and the rest discontent; because they may claim a 
due. But contrariwise, in favour, to usc men with 
much difference and election is good ; for it maketh the 
persons preferred more thankful, and the rest more 
officious: because all is of favour.’ It is good dis- 

1 futilitate sud. 

2 The translation inserts, si quis vere rem reputet. 

8 pro re decord habitum est. 

4 uf quis patronum se profiteatur eorum qui virtute et meritis clurent. 


§ prestat mediocribus patrocinari quam eminentioribus. 
6 quandoquidem ordinis paritas wquas gratia conditiones tanquam ex debilo 


7 neque de hoc merito conqueratur quispiam, quum omnia ex gratia non e2 
debito prodeant. 
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cross some other ; or to make an information! whereof 
they could not otherwise have apt pretext; without 
care what become of the suit when that turn is served ; 
or, generally, to make other men’s business a kind of 
entertainment to bring in their own. Nay some under- 
take suits, with a full purpose to let them fall; to the 
end to gratify the adverse party or competitor. Surely 
there is in some sort a right in every suit; either a 
right in equity, if it be a suit of controversy; or a 
right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If affection 
lead a man to favour the wrong side in justice, let him 
rather use his countenance to compound the matter 
than to carry it. If affection lead a man to favour 
the less worthy in desert, let him do it without deprav- 
ing or disabling the better deserver. In suits which a 
man doth not well understand, it is good to refer them 
to some friend of trust and judgment, that may report 
whether he may deal in them with honour: but let him 
choose well his referendaries, for else he may be led by 
the nose. Suitors are so distasted with delays and 
abuses, that plain dealing in denying to deal in suits at 
first, and reporting the success barely, and in challeng- 
ing no more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown 
not only honourable but also gracious. In suits of fa- 
vour, the first coming ought to take little place: so far 
forth consideration may be had of his trust,” that if in- 
telligence of the matter could not otherwise have been 
had but by him, advantage be not taken of the note, 
but the party left to his other means ; and in some sort 
recompensed for his discovery.? To be ignorant of the 


1 ut aliquid obiter deferant et informent. 
2 fides in re illd patefacienda. 
8 hoc et fraudi non sit, sed potius remuneretus. 
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L. Or Srupiezs. 


StupiEs serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability.'. Their chief use for delight, is in privateness 
and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse ;? and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business.® 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth;* to use them too much for ornament, 
is affectation ;® to make judgment wholly by their 
rules, is the humour of a scholar.6 They perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience: for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need’ proyning* 
by study ; and studies themselves do give forth direc- 
tions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them; for they teach 
not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute; nor to believe and take for 
granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but to weigh 
and consider.2 Some books are tu be tasted, others to 

1 aut meditationum voluptati, aut orationis ornamenty, aut neyotiorum sub- 

2 in sermone tam familiarit quam solemni. 

8 ut accuratiore julicio res et suscipiantur et disponantur. 

4 speciosa quedam sucordia. 5 affectatio mera est quer se ipsam prodit, 

6 de rebus autem ex regulis artis judicare, scholam omnino spit, nee bene 
succedit. 

7 So in the original. Compare Sylva Sylvarum, § 432.: “the lower boughs 
only maintained, and the higher continually protned off: and again § 823.. 
“many birds do proine their feathers: from which I suppose that it is not 


a misprint, but another form of the word. 
8 sed ut addiscas, ponderes, et judiciv tuo aliquatenus utaris. 
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differences, let him study the schoolmen; for they are 
eymins sectores, [splitters of hairs.] If he be not apt 
to beat over matters,! and to call up one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ cases. 
So every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 


LI. Or Faction. 


Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince 
to govern his estate, or for a great person to govern 
his proceedings, according to the respect of factions, is 
@ principal part of policy; whereas contrariwise, the 
chiefest wisdom is either in ordering those things which 
are general, and wherein men of several factions do 
nevertheless agree; or in dealing with correspondence 
to particular persons, one by one.* But I say not that 
the consideration of factions is to be neglected. Mean 
men, in their rising, must adhere; but great men, that 
have strength in themselves,’ were better to maintain 
themselves indifferent and neutral. Yet even in be- 
ginners, to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of 
the one faction which is most passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best way.4 The lower and weaker 
faction is the firmer in conjunction; and it is often seen 
that a few that are stiff do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. When one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth ; as the faction 

1 si quis ad transcursus + ingenié segnis sit. 

2 in palpandis, conciliandis, et tractandis singulis. 

8 jam pridem honorem adeptis. 

4 ta caute adherere, ut videatur quis alteri ex partibus addictus, et tamen 
parti adverse minime odiosus, viam quandam sternit ad honores per medium 
factionum. 
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one that meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his 
own house. Kings had need beware how they side 
themselves, and make themselves as of a faction or 
party ; for leagues within the state are ever pernicious 
to monarchies: for they raise an obligation paramount 
tu obligation of sovereignty, and make the king tan- 
quam unus ex nobis [like one of themselves]; as was 
to be seen in the League of France. When factions 
are carried too high and too violently,! it is a sign of 
weakness in princes; and much to the prejudice both 
of their authority and business. The motions of fac- 
tions under kings ought to be like the motions (as the 
astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs, which may 
have their proper motions, but yet still are quietly 
eairied by the higher motion of primum mobile. 


LII. Or Crremonies anp Resprcts.? 


He that is only real, had need have exceeding great 
parts of virtue; as the stone had need to be rich that 
is set without foil.2 But if a man mark it well, it is 
in praise and commendation of men as it is in gettings 
and gains: for the proverb is true, That liyht gains 
make heavy purses ; tor light gains come thick, where- 
us great come but now and then. So it is true that 
small matters* win great commendation, because they 
are continually in use and in note: whereas the occa- 
sion of any great virtue cometh but on festivals.® 

1 cum factiones manu forts et palam concertant. 
2 De Ceremoniis Civilibus, et Decoro. 

8 sine ornamento omni. 

* exique virtules. 

5 raro admodum obtingit. 
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precept generally in seconding another, yet to add 
somewhat of one’s own: as if you will grant his opm- 
ion, let it be with some distinction; if you will follow 
his motion, let it be with condition ; if you allow his 
counsel, let it be with alleging further reason. Men 
had need beware how they be too perfect in compli- 
ments ;! for be they never so sufficient otherwise, their 
enviers will be sure to give them that attribute,? to tlie 
disadvantage of their greater virtues. It is loss also m 
business to be too full of respects, or to be curious in 
observing times and opportunities. Salomon saith, He 
that considereth the wind shall not sow, and he that look- 
eth to the clouds shall not reap. A wise man will make 
more opportunities than he finds. Men’s behaviour 
should be like their apparel, not too strait or point 
device, but free for exercise or motion. | 


LIII. Or Prarse. 


PralsE is the reflexion of virtue. But it is as the 
glass or body which giveth the reflexion.2 If it be 
from the common people, it is commonly false and 
naught; and rather followeth vain persons than vir- 
tuous. For the common people understand not many 
excellent virtues. The lowest virtues draw praise from 
them ; the middle virtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no 
sense of perceiving at all. But shews, and apecies vir- 

1 ceeremoniis et formulis. 

2 audies tamen ab invidis, in nominis tui detrimentum, urbanus tantum et 


affectator. 
3 atque ul fit tn speculis, trahit aliquid e natura corporis quod reflexionem 


i, 
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have a push rise upon his nose ; as we say, that a blister 
will rise upon one’s tongue that tells a lie. Certainly 
moderate praise, used with opportunity,! and not vul- 
gar, is that which doth the good.? Salomon saith, He 
that praiseth his friend aloud, rising early, it shall be to 
_ him no better than a curse. Too much magnifying of 
man or matter doth irritate contradiction, and procure 
envy and scorn. To praise a man’s self cannot be 
decent, except it be in rare cases; but to praise a 
man’s office or profession, he may do it with good 
grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The Cardi- 
nals of Rome, which are theologues, and fmars, and 
schoolmen, have a phrase of notable contempt and 
scorn towards civil business: for they call all temporal 
business of wars, embassages, judicature, and other em- 
ployments, sbirrerie, which is under-sheriffries ; as if 
they were but matters for under-sheriffs and catch- 
poles: though many times those under-sheriffries do 
more good than their high speculations. St. Paul, 
when he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, J 
speak like a fool; but speaking of his calling, he saith, 
magnificabo apostolatum meum: [I will magnify my 
mission. | 


LIV. Or Vain-G Lory. 


Ir was prettily devised of Zsop ; the fly sat upon the 
azle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, What a dust do 
I raise! So are there some vain persons, that whatso- - 


1 tempestive irrogatos. 

3 honori vel mazime esse. 

8 ac si artes ille memorate magis ejusmodi homines, quam in fastigio Car- 
dinalatds positos, decerent: et tamen (si res rite penderetur) speculativa cum 
cirilibus non male miscentur. 
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adventure,! a comy osition of glorious natures doth put 
life into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures have more of the ballast than of the sail. In 
fame of learning, the flight will be slow without some 
feathers of ostentation. Qui de contemnendd glorid 
libros scribunt, nomen suum inecribunt. [They that 
write books on the worthlessness of glory, take care to 
put their names on the title page.] Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Galen, were men full of ostentation.? Certainly 
vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s memory ; and 
virtue was never so beholding to human nature, as it 
received his due at the second hand.? Neither had the 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her 
age so well, if it had not been joined with some van- 
ity’ in themselves; like unto varnish, that makes ceil- 
ings not only shine but last. But all this while, when 
I speak of vain-glory, I mean not of that property that 
Tacitus doth attribute to Mucianus; Omnium, que 
dizerat feceratque, arte quddam ostentator: [A man 
that had a kind of art of setting forth to advantage all 
that he had said or done:] for that proceeds not of 
vanity, but of natural magnanimity and discretion ; ® 
and in some persons? is not only comely, but gracious. 
For excusations, cessions, modesty itself well governed, 
are but arts of ostentation. And amongst those arts 
there is none better than that which Plinius Sccundus 


1 que sumplabus et periculo privatorum suscipiuntur. 

2 (magna nomina) ingento jactabundo erant. 

8 Neque virtus ipsa tantum humane nature debet propler nominis sui cele- 
+rationem, quam stbi ipsi. 

4 ad hunc usque diem viz durasset, aut saltem non tam vegeta. 

§ vanitate et yactantd. 

ex arte et prudentia, cum magnanimitate quddam conjunctd. 
Tin aliquibus hominibus qui naturd veluti comparati ad eam sunt. 
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his honour, that entereth into any action, the failing 
wherein may disgrace him more than the carrying of 
it through can honour him. Honour that is gained 
and broken upon another! hath the quickest? reflexion, 
like diamonds cut with fascets.2 And therefore let a 
man contend to excel any competitors of his in honour, 
in outshooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Dis- 
creet followers and servants help much to reputation.* 
Omnis fama a domesticis emanat. Envy, which is the 
canker of honour, is best extinguished by declaring a 
man’s self in his ends rather to seek merit than fame; 
and by attributing a man’s successes rather to divine 
Providence and felicity, than to his own virtue or 
policy. The true marshalling of the degrees of sov- 
ereign honour are these. In the first place are 
conditores imperiorum, founders of states and com- 
monwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Cesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael. In the second place are legislatores, 
lawgivers ; which are also called second founders, or 
perpetut principes, because they govern by their ordi- 
nances after they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, 
Justinian, Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made the Stete partidas. In the third place are libera- 
tores, or salvatores,° such as compound the long miseries 
of civil wars, or deliver their countries from servitude 
of strangers or tyrants; as Augustus Cresar, Vespasi- 
anus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King Henry the Sev- 
enth of England, King Henry the Fourth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatores or propuynatores 
imperit ; such as in honourable wars enlarge their ter- 


1 qué comparativus est ef alium pregrarat. 
2 mazime vicidam. 8 cum angulis multiphcibus. 
4 Ita Q. Cicero. 5 sive servatores patriarum suarum. 
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proper virtue. Cursed (saith the law) is he that re- 
moveth the landmark. The amislayer of a mere-stone is 
to blame. But it is the unjust judge that is the capital 
remover of landmarks, when he defineth amiss of lands 
and property. One foul sentence doth more hurt than 
many foul examples. For these do but corrupt the 
stream, tlie other corrupteth the fountain. So saith 
Salomon, Fons turbatus, e vena corrupta, est justus 
cadens im causd sud coram ailversario: [A righteous 
man falling down before the wicked is as a troubled 
fountain or a corrupt spring.} The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sue, unto the 
advocates that plead, unto the clerks and ministers of 
justice underneath them, and to the sovereign or state 
above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There be 
(saith the Scripture) that turn judgment into worm- 
wood ; and surely there be also that turn it into vine- 
gar; for injustice maketh it bitter, and delays make 
it sour. The principal duty of a judge is to suppress 
force and fraud; whereof force is the more pernicious 
when it is open, and fraud when it is cluse and dis- 
guised. Add thereto contentious suits, which ought 
to be spewed out, as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare his way to a just sentence, as God 
useth to prepare his way, by raising valleys and taking 
down hills: so when there appeareth on either side an 
high hand, violent prosecution, cunning advantages 
taken, combination, power, great counsel,’ thn is the 
virtue of a judge seen, to make inequality equal ;? that 


1 manum elatam, veluti in prosecutione smportund, captionibus malitiosis, 
vombinationibus, patrocinio potentum, adeocatorum disparitate, et simslibus. 
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which hath been said; and to give the rule or sei 
tence. Whatsoever is above these is too much; and 
proceedeth either of glory and willingness to speak, or 
of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, or 
of want of a staid and equal attention. It is a strange 
thing to see that! the boldness of advocates should pre- 
vail with judges ; whereas they should imitate God, in 
whose seat they sit; who represseth the presumptuous, 
and giveth grace to the modest. But it ig more strange, 
that judges should have noted favourites ;? which can- 
not but cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of 
bye-ways.? There is due from the judge to the advo- 
cate some commendation and gracing, where causes 
are well handled and fair pleaded ; especially towards 
the side which obtaineth not; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his cause. There is likewise due 
to the public a civil reprehension of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold de- . 
fence. And let not the counsel at the bar chop with 
the judge,‘ nor wind himself into the handling of the 
cause anew after the judge hath declared his sentence ; 
but on the other side, let not the judge meet the cause 
half way, nor give occasion for the party to say his 
counsel or proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers. 
The place of justice is an hallowed place; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts and 
purprise thereof, ought to be preserved without scandal 

1 quantum. 

2 advocatis quibusiam pre cateris immoderate et aperte favere. 
8 corruptionis, et obligui ad judices adités. 

¢ obstrepat. 
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and corruption. For certainly Grapes (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) will not be gathered of thorns or thistles ; 
neither can justice yield her fruit with sweetness 
amongst the briars and brambles of catehing and. poll- 
ing! clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts is 
subject to four bad instruments, First, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits; which make the court swell, 
and the country pine. The second sort is of those that 
engage courts in quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not 
truly amici curiae, but parasiti curiae, in puffing a court 
up beyond her bounds, for their own scraps and advan- 
tage. The third sort is of those that may be accounted 
the left hands of courts; persons that are full of nim- 
ble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert 
the plain and direct courses of courts, and bring jus- 
tice into oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth 
is the poller and exacter of fees; which justifies the 
common resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush whereunto while the sheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in precedents, wary 
in proceeding,? and understanding in the business of 
the court, is an excellent finger of a court; and doth 
many times point the way to the judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign 
and estate. Judges ought above all to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman Twelve Tables ; Salus populi 
suprema lex; [The supreme law of all is the weal of 
the people ;] and to know that laws, except they be in 
order to that end, are but things captious, and oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing 

| rapacium et lucris inhiantiwm. 
* on aetis ipsia concipiendis cautus, 
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in a state when kings and states do often consult with 
judges; and again when judges do often consult with 
the king and state: the one, when there is matter of 
law intervenient in business of state; the other, when 
there is some consideration of state intervenient in 
matter of law. For many times the things deduced 
to judgment may be meum and tuum, when the reason 
and consequence thereof may trench to point ‘of estate: 
I call matter of estate, not only the parte of sover- 
eignty,’ but, whatsoever introduceth any great altera- 
tion or dangerous precedent; or concerneth? manifestly 
any great portion of people. And let no man weakly 
conceive that just laws and true policy have any antip- 
athy; for they are like the spirits and sinews, that one 
moves with the other. Let judges also remember, that 
Salomon’s throne was supported by lions on both sides: 
let them be lions, but yet lions under the throne; being 
circumspect that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovereignty. Let not judges also be so ignorant of 
their own right, as to think there is not left to them, as 
a principal part of their office, a wise use and applica- 
tion of laws. For they may remember what the apos- 
tle saith of a greater law than theirs; Nos scimus qua 
lex bona eat, modo quis ed utatur legitime. [We know 
that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully. | 


1 intelligo autem ad ratwnes status perainere, non solum si quid ad Jura Re 
galia impetenda spectet, verum etiam, &o. 
2 gravet. 
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rather to be above the injury than below it; which 
is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to him- 
self in it. 

For the second point; the causes and motives of an- 
ger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt; and 
therefore tender and delicate persons must needs be 
oft angry; they have so many things to trouble them, 
which more robust natures have little sense of. The 
next is, the apprehension and construction of the in- 
jury offered to be, in the circumstances thereof, full 
of contempt:? for contempt is that which putteth an 
edge upon anger, as much or more than the hurt itself. 
And therefore when men are ingenious in picking out 
circumstances of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much. Lastly, opinion of the touch of a man’s repu- 
tation ® doth multiply and sharpen anger. Wherein 
the remedy is,‘ that a man should have, as Consalvo 
was wont to say, telam honoris crassiorem, [an honour 
of a stouter web.} But in all refrainings of anger, it 
is the best remedy to win time; and to make a man’s 
self believe, that the opportunity of his revenge is not 
yet come, but that he foresees a time for it; and so to 
still himself in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things whereof you must have 
special caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of 
words, especially if they be aculeate and proper; for 

1 gi quis tram suam paullulum regat et inflectat. 

3 si quis curiosus sit et perspicax in interpretatione tnjuria illate, quatenus 
ad circumstantins ¢jus, ac si contemptum spiraret. 

8 opinio contumelia, sive quod existimatio hominis per consequentiam ladatur 


ef perstringatur. 
4 cut accedit remedium presentaneum. 
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perpetually kiepeth time,) no individual would last one 
moment, Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual 
flux, and never at a stay. The great winding-sheets, 
that bury all things in oblivion, are two; deluges and 
earthquakes. As for conflagrations and great droughts, 
they do not merely dispeople and destroy.! Phaéton’s 
car went but a day. And the three years’ drought in 
the time of Elias was but particular, and left people 
alive. As for the great burnings by lightnings, which 
are often in the West Indies, they are but narrow.® 
But in the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is further to be noted, that the remnant of 
people which hap to be reserved, are commonly igno- 
rant and mountainous people, that can give no account 
of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one‘ as if 
none had been left. If you consider well of the peo- 
ple of the West Indies, it is very probable that they 
are a newer or a younger people than the people of the 
old world. And it is much more likely that the de- 
struction that hath heretofore been there, was not by 
earthquakes (as the AXgyptian priest told Solon con- 
cerning the island of Atlantis, that i was swallowed by 
an earthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in those 
parts. But on the other side, they have such pouring 
rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Africk and Europe 
are but brooks to them. Their Andes likewise, or 
mountains, are far higher than those with us; whereby 


1 ile populum penitus xon absorbent aut destruunt. 

3 Fabula Phaétontis brevitatem conflagrationis, ad unius diet tantum spa- 
tiem, reprasentavit. 

8 The translation adds: Pestilentias etiam preatereo quia nec ills totaliter 
absorbent. 

4 ut obfirio non menus omnia tnvoleat. 
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it seems that the remnants of generation of men were 
in such a particular deluge saved.! As for the obser 
vation that Machiavel hath, that the jealousy of sects 
doth much extingnish the memory of things; tradue- 
ing Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities; I do not find that 
those zeals do any great effects, nor last long; as it 
appeared in the succession of Sabinian, who did re- 
vive the former antiquities.? 

The vicissitude or mutations in the Superior Globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. It may 
be, Plato’s great year, if the world should last so long, 
would have some effect; not in renewing the state of 
like individuals, (for that is the fume of those that.con- 
ceive the celestial bodies have more aceurate influences 
upon these things below than indeed they have,) but 
in gross? Comets, out of question, have likewise 
power and effect over the gross and mass of things ; 
but they ave rather gazed upon, and waited upon in 
their journey, than wisely observed in their effects ;4 
specially in their respective effects; that is, what kind 
of comet, for magnitude, colour, vanion of the beams, 
placing in the region of heaven,° or lasting, produceth 
what, kind of effects. 

There is a tey which I have heard, and I wonld not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say 

Lunde credibile eat reliquica stirpis hominum apud eos post tale dilweiun 
particulare conservatas fuisse, 

* The translation adds: Zum vero prohilata, licet tonebris cooperta, obre- 
punt tamen et suas nanciscuntur periodos, 

4 in summa of mses Forua, 

4 Verum homines, ul nunc est, indiligentes, aut curios, circa cos sunt: cos- 
que potius wiralundi apectant, atque itineraria eorundem conficiunt, quam 


Wectus corum prudenter ef sobria motant. 
6 The translation adds: lempesiatis anmi ; semite awl cwrsils. 
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it is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in 
what part) that every five and thirty years the same 
kind and suit of years and weathers comes about 
again ;! as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, 
warm winters, summers with little heat, and the like; 
and they call it the Prime. It is a thing I do the 
rather mention, because, computing pacer I have 
found some concurrence. . 

But to leave these points of nature, ‘ad to come to 
men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, 
is the vicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs 
rule in men’s minds most. The true religion is buelé 
upon the rock; the rest are tossed upon the waves of 
time. To speak therefore of the causes of new sects ; 
and to give some counsel concerning them, as far as 
the weakness of human judgment can give stay to so 
great revolutions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by dis 
cords ; and when the holiness of the professors of re- 
ligion is decayed and full of scandal; and withal the 
times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous; you may 
doubt the springing up of a new sect; if then also 
there should arise any extravagant and strange spirit 
to make himself author thereof.2 AJ] which points 
held when Mahomet published his law. If a new 
sect have not two properties, fear it not;‘ for it will 
not spread. ‘The one is, the supplanting or the oppos- 
ing of authority established ; for nothing is more pop- 

1 Similem annorum temperaturam, et tempestatem cali, relut in orbem redire. 

3 Congruentiam, haud exactam sane, sed non multum discrepaniem. 

8 prascipue si eo tempore ingenium quoddam intemperans et paradoxa spi- 
rans subcriater 


4 nova secta licet pullulet, duobus si destituatur adminiculis, ab ed non 
metuas. 
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hath seldom or never been geen thet the far southern 
people have invaded the northern, but contrariwise. 
Whereby it is manifest that the northern tract of the 
world is in nature the more martial region: be it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere; or of the 


great continents that are upon the north, whereas 


the south part, for aught that is known, is almost 
all sea; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of 
the northern parts, which is that which, without aid 
ef discipline, doth make the bodies hardest, and the 
courages warmest.! 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state 
and empire, you may be sure to have wars. For great 
empires, while they stand, do enervate and destroy the 
forces of the natives which they have subdued, resting 
upon their own protecting forces ; and then when they 
fail also, all goes to ruin, and they become a prey.? 
So was it in the decay of the Roman empire; and 
likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the 
Great, every bird taking a feather; and were not un- 
like to befal to Spain, if it should break. The great 
accessions and unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up 
wars: for when a state grows to an over-power, it is 
like a great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it 
hath been seen in the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, 
and others. Look when the world hath fewest barbar- 
ous peoples,® but such as commonly will not marry or 
generate, except they know means to live, (as it is al- 
most every where at this day, except Tartary,) there is 

1 The translation adds: ut liquet in populo Araucensi ; qui ad ulteriora 
Austri positi omnibus Peruviensibus fortitudine longe pracellunt. 

3 akiis gentibus in predam cadunt. 


8 cum mundus nationibus barbaris minus abundat, sed cirtlores fere sunt. 
4 nisi modum familiam alendi, aut saltem victum parasdi, praviderint. 


” 
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that the carriage may be light and manageable ; and 
the like. 

For the conduct. of the war: at the first, men rested 
extremely upon number: they did put the wars like- 
wise upon main force and valour; pointing days for 
pitched fields, and so trying it out upon an even 
match: and they were more ignorant in ranging and 
arraying their battles. After they grew to rest upon 
number rather competent than vast; they grew to! 
advantages of place, cunning diversions, and the like: 
and they grew more skilful in the ordering of their 
battles. | 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; in the mid- 
dle age of a state, learning; and then both of them 
together for a time; in the declining age of a state, 
mechanical arts and merchandise. Learning hath his 
infancy, when it is but beginning and almost childish :? 
then his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile: then 
his strength of years, when it is solid and reduced: 
and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth dry and ex- 
haust.4 But it is not good to look too long upon these 
turning wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 
As for the philology of them, that is but a circle of 
tales,° and therefore not fit for this writing. 


1 So in original. A word appears to have dropped out, such as seek, or 
something equivalent. The translation has captadant. 

3 quando leviuscule sunt, et pueriles. 

3 solidiores et exactiores. 

4 The translation adds, manente tamen garrulitate. 

§ Quatenus vero ad Philologiam, qua tn hoc argumento ut plurimum versa- 
tur, nihil aliud est quam narratiuncularum et obse vationum futilium conge- 
vics quedam. 


beret eee 
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tion, partly to effect some arrangement for the suppres- 
sion of the pirates of Algiers and Tunis, who had be- 
come very troublesome. 

Such being the state of the negotiation when Bacon 
had to take it up as a leading Councillor, true policy 
required that it should be guided with a view to both 
issues, so that some good might be secured either way ; 
— good to the general state of Christendom, if Spain 
were disposed to act sincerely for that end; good to the 
particular interests of England and Protestantism, if 
not. And first came the question, what good could be 
extracted out of the alliance, supposing it to succeed. 
Accordingly on the 28rd of March 1616-7, while the 
King was on his way to Scotland, Bacon sent for his 
consideration a paper of additional instructions for Sir 
John Digby: which began thus: 

‘ Besides your instructions directory to the substance 
of the main errand, we would have you in the whole 
carriage and passages of your negotiation, as well with 
the King himself as with the Duke of Lerma and 
Council there, intermix discourse upon fit occasions, 
that may express ourselves to the effect following: 

‘That you doubt not but that both Kings, for that 
which concerns religion, will proceed sincerely, both 
being entire and perfect in their own belief and way ; 
but that there are so many noble and excellent effects, 
which are equally acceptable to both religions and for 
the good and happiness of the Christian world, which 
may arise out of this conjunction, as the union of both 
Kings in actions of estate may make the difference in 
religion as laid aside and almost forgotten. 

“ As first, that it will be a means utterly to extip- 
guish and extirpate pirates, which are the common 
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counts for his not proceeding further with it; although 
he thought so well both of the matter, and of the man- 
ner in which he had opened it, that he had the frag- 
ment translated into Latin and included among his 
Opera Moralia et Civilia, 

The argument of the dialogue has but little interest 
for us at this day, except as indicating a stage in the 
history of opinion : and even for that it is hardly avail- 
able, because it is not carried far enough to enable us 
to judge what Bacon’s own opinion was upon the ques- 
tion proposed. His design apparently was to exhaust 
the subject, by showing it from all sides; as seen 
by the Roman Catholic “ zelant,” by the Protestant 
zelant, by the orthodox and moderate divine, by the 
soldier, by the statesman, and by the courtier; while 
the distribution of the parts is such as to give full scope 
to them all. But as the formal discussion breaks off 
before the first speaker has concluded (who represents 
the extreme Roman Catholic view),— the “ moderate 
divine” having said nothing, and the statesman (who, 
though a Roman Catholic also, would, I presume, have 
represented Bacon’s own opinion) having merely inti- 
mated that he did not consider the design impractica- 
ble, — it is not easy to conjecture with any confidence 
what the ultimate judgment was intended to be. Com- 
paring it however with an opinion of Bacon’s own, re- 


1“ Postremo duo fragmenta adjici mandavit; Dialogum de Bello Sacro, 
et Novam Atlantidem. Fragmentorum autem genera tria esse dixit. Pri- 
mum eorum que libris integris amissis servata sunt; ut Somnium Scipio- 
nis. Secundum eorum que auctor ipse, vel morte prereptus vel aliis nego- 
tiis distractus, perficere non potuit, ut Platonis Atlantis. Tertium eorum 
quee auctor itidem ex composito et volens deseruit: ex quo genere sunt ista 
duo quz diximus. Neque tamen ea deseruit Dominatio sua fastidio argu 
menti, sed quod alia multa habucrat qua merito antecedere dcherent."” — 
Rawley's preface to the Opera Moralia et Civilia. 1638. 
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(through God’s great goodness) of higher remedies. 
Having therefore, through the variety of my reading, 
set before me many examples both of ancient and later 
times, my thoughts (I confess) have chiefly stayed 
upon three particulars, as the most eminent and the 
most resembling.! All three, persons that had held 
chief place of authority in their countries; all three 
ruined, not by war, or by any other disaster, but by 
justice and sentence, as delinquents and criminals ; all 
three famous writers, insomuch as the remembrance of 
their calamity is now as to posterity but as a little pic- 
ture of night-work, remaining amongst the fair and 
excellent tables of their acts and works ;? and all three 
Cf that were any thing to the matter) fit examples to 
quench any man’s ambition of rising again; for that 
they were every one of them restored with great glory, 
but to their further ruin and destruction, ending in a 
violent death. The men were, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Seneca; persons that I durst not claim affinity 
with, except the similitude of our fortunes had con- 
tracted it. When I had cast mine eyes upon these ex- 
amples, I was carried on further to observe? how they 
did bear their fortunes, and principally how they did 
employ their times, being banished and disabled for 
public business: to the end that I might learn by 
them ; and that they might be as well my counsellors 
as my comforters. Whereupon I happened to note, 


1 Cogitationes mew moram (fateor) fecerunt, imo etiam acquieverunt, in 
tribus precipue viris; tanqgquam marime eminentibus, et cum illé_ fortund qua 
mea aliquando fuil conjunctissimis. 

2 The rest of this sentence is not in the Cambridge MS. 

8 Fuerunt hi tres viri, Demosthenes, Cicero, ct Seneca. Quando igitur 
cum viris hisce eximiis me tum fortuna tum studia conjunzrerint, inquirere 
ef observure capi, Fc. 
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These examples confirmed me much in a resolution 
(whereunto I was otherwise inclined) to spend my 
time! wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor 
talent, or half talent, or what it is, that God hath given 
me, not as heretofore to particular exehanges, but to 
banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break.® 
Therefore having not long since® set forth @ part of 
my Instauration; which is the work, that in mine 
own judgment (st nuaguam fallit tmago) I do most 
esteem ; I think to proceed in some new parts thereof.‘ 
And although I have received from many parts be- 
yond the seas, testimonies touching that work, such 
as beyond which I could not expect® at the first in 
so abstruse an argument; yet nevertheless I have just 
cause to doubt, that it flies too high over men’s heads:® 
I have a purpose therefore (though I break the order 
of time) to draw it down to the sense, by some pat- 
terns of a Natural Story and Inquisition.’ And again, 
for that my book of Advancement of Learning may be 

1 concessum miki tempus. 

2 utque talentum a Deo concreditum, non ut prius Trapezitis particulari- 
bus, sed excambiis publicis, que nunquam exhaurientur ef ueuram pro certo 
reddent, committerem. 


8 ante annos aliquot. 
4 decrevi certe in cateris ejus partibus minime defatisci. Quod etiam auno 


ago. 
For “I think to proceed " the Cambridge MS. has “ I have proceeded.” 
§ quibus non potuerim majora, cum tam insigni approbatione et homore.... 


‘ expectare. 


6 hominum, prasertim vulgaris judicis. 

¥ per exempla quadam et portiones Naturalis Historia, et Inquisitiones super 
cam :. quod eliam ex parte feci. 

The Historia Venturum was published about the beginning of November 
1622, and the Historia Vila et Mortis about the end of the following Jan- 
tary; after the English version of this letter was written, probably, and 
before it was translated. In the Cambridge MS., which appears to be of 
an earlier date than Rawley's copy, the last sentence stands thus: “‘ I have 
taken a course to draw it down to the sense, which cannot fail." 
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Instauration had in contemplation the general good 
of men in their very being, and the dowries of na- 
ture;! and in my work of Laws,? the general good 
of men likewise in society, and the dowries of govern- 
ment; I thought in duty I owed somewhat unto mine 
own country, which I ever loved; insomuch as al- 
though my place hath been far above my desert, yet 
my thoughts and cares concerning the good thereof 
were beyond and over and above my place: so now 
' being (as I am) no more able to do my country ser- 
vice, it remained unto me to do it honour:® which I 
have endeavoured to do in my work of The reign of 
King Henry the Seventh. As for my Essays, and 
some other particulars of that nature, I count them 
but as the recreations of my other studies, and in that 
sort purpose to continue them ;* though I am not ig- 
norant that those kind of writings would with less pains 
and embracement (perhaps) yield more lustre and rep- 
utation to my name than those other which I have in 
hand. But I account the use that a man should seek 
of the publishing of his own writings before his death, 


luniversi generis humani bonum mihi ante oculos proposuerim ; ut vita 
humana excoleretur, bearetur, et ampliori a natura dote donaretur. 

2 in opere autem illo de Leyibus, cujus initia perstrinzi (ut dictum est). 

8 Quocirca (presertim cum opus tllud de Legitbus Patriis depusuissem) ho- 
norem aliquam patria dilectw exhibere volui. 

4 Quantum vero ad kbrum illum jampridem editum, cui antea titulus Del- 
ibationes Morales et Civiles, nunc autem Sermones Fideles sive Interiora 
Rerum inscribitur ; eum etiam multipliciter auzi et ditavi: et in linguam 
quoque Latinam e vernacula verts curavi. Illud autem scriptorum genus 
animt reficiends et levandi causa subinde tracto. 

The enlarged edition of the Essays was published in 1625 with the title 
Kesays or Counsels Civil and Moral. The Latin translation may poasibly 
have been going on at the same time, though it was not published during 
Bacon's life. It would seem however from this addition that the Latin 
version of this dedicatory letter was one of Bacon's latest writings. 
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to be but an untimely anticipation of that which is 
proper to follow a man and not to go along with 
him.! 

But revolving with myself my writings, as well 
those which I have published, as those which I had 
in hand, methought they went all into the city, 
and none into the temple;* where because I have 
found so great consolation, I desire likewise to make 
some poor oblation. Therefore I have chosen an 
argument mixt of religious and civil considerations ; 
and likewise mixt between contemplative and active.* 
For who can tell whether there may not be an Jzo- 
rere aliguis? Great matters (especially if they be 


religious) have (many times) small-beginnings: and 
the platform may draw on the building. This work, 
because I was ever an enemy to flattering dedica- 
tions, I have dedicated to your lordship, in respect - 
of our ancient and private acquaintance; and because 
amongst the men of our times I hold you in special 
reverence, 


Your lordship’s loving friend, 
Ir. Sr. Ansan. 


1 This sentence is omitted in the translation; and instead of it the fol- 
lowing is inserted. Quinctiam Libellum meum De Sapientia Veterum, wi 
ab interitu tutior easet, in Tomo Operum meoorum Moraliam et Politicoram 
rursus edendum curavi, 

2 £xceptis paucis (the translation adds) alicubi inappreis, qua ad Religi- 
onem apectant. 

2 Tvactatum ecilicet De Bello Sacro. 
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Eupolis, because he is temperate and without passion, 
he may be the Fifth Essence. 

Eupouis. If we five (Pollio) make the Great 
World, you alone may make the Little; because you 
profess and practise both, to refer all things to your- 
self. 

Poxtio. And what do they that practise it, and 
profess it not ? 

Evrouis. They are the less hardy,! and the more 
dangerous. But come and sit down with us, for we 
were speaking of the affairs of Christendom at this 
day ; wherein we would be glad also to have your 
opinion. : 

Poxuio. My lords, I have journeyed this morning, 
and it is now the heat of the day; therefore your 
lordship’s discourses had need content my ears very 
well, to make them intreat mine eyes to keep open. 
But yet if you will give me leave to awake you, 
when I think your discourses do but sleep, I will 
keep watch the best I can. 

Evporis. You cannot do us a greater favour. 
Only I fear you will think all our discourses to be 
but the better sort of dreams; for good wishes, with- 
out power to effect,? are not much more. But, 
Sir, when you came in, Martius had both raised our 
attentions and affected us with some speech he had 
begun; and it falleth out well to shake off your 
drowsiness; for it seemed to be the trumpet of a 
War. And therefore (Martius) if it please you to 
begin again; for the speech was such as deserveth 
to be heard twice; and I assure you, your auditory 
is not a little amended by the presence of Pollio. 

1 minus animosi. 2 absque spe effecths, nedum tentandi copia. 
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Martivs. When you came in (Pollio), I was say- 
ing ‘freely to these lords, that I had observed how by 
the space now of half a century of years there had 
been Cif I may speak it) a kind of meanness in the 
designs and enterprises of Christendom. Wars with 
subjects; like an angry suit for a man’s own, that 
mought be better ended by accord. Some petty ac- 
quests of a town, or a spot of territory; like a farm- 
er's purchase of a close or nook of ground that lay 
fit for him. And although the wars had been for « 
Naples, or a Milan, or a Portugal, or a Bohemia, yet 
these wars were but as the wars of Heathen, (of 
Athens, or Sparta, or Rome,) for secular interest or 
ambition, not worthy the warfare of Christians. The 
Church (indeed) maketh her missions mto the ex- 
treme parts of the nations and isles; and it is well: 
but this is Hece unus gladius hie. The Christian 
princes and potentates are they that are wanting to 
the propagation of the Faith by their arms, Yet our 
Lord, that said on earth to the disciples, Jte et pra- 
dicate, said from heaven to Constantine, Jn hoe signo 
vince. What Christian soldier is there that will not 
be touched with a religious emulation to see an order 
of Jesus, or of St. Francis, or of St. Augustine, do 
such service for enlarging the Christian borders ; and 
an order of St. Jago, or St. Michael, or St. George, 
only to rebe, and feast, and perform rites and obsery- 
ances ?* Surely the merchants themselves shall rise 
in judgment against the prinees and nobles of Europe. 
For they have made a great path in the seas unto the 


l nolli apord algue inetitute. 

2 mihi] alind fere perpetrare, neque majora meditari, quam ut vestes solen- 
nis induant, festa patronurum suorum anniversaria celebrent, ef caterve ritus 
ac ceremoniag ordinis gui 
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ends of the world ; and set forth ships and forces of 
Spanish, English, and Dutch, enough to make China 
tremble ;? and all this for pearl, or stone, or spices: 
but for the pearl of the kingdom of heaven, or the 
stones of the heavenly Hierusalem, or the spices of 
the spouse’s garden, not a mast hath been set up. 
Nay they can make shift te shed Christian blood so 
far off amongst themselves,? and not a drop for the 
cause of Christ. But let me recall myself; I must 
acknowledge that within the space of fifty years 
(whereof I spake) there have been three noble and 
memorable actions upon the infidels, wherein the 
Christian hath been the invader. For where it is 
upon the defensive, I reckon it a war of nature,’ and 
not of piety. The first was that famous and fortunate 
war by sea that ended in the victory of Lepanto ; 
which hath put a hook into the nostrils of the Otto- 
mans to this day; which was the work (chiefly) of 
that excellent Pope, Pius Quintus; whom I wonder 
his successors have not declared a saint. The second 
was the noble, though unfortunate, expedition of Se- 
bastian King of Portugal upon Africk, which was 
atchieved by him alone; so alone, as left somewhat 
for others to excuse. The last was, tle brave in- 
cursions of Sigismund the Transylvanian prince; the 
thread of whose prosperity was cut off by the Chris- 
tians themselves; contrary to the worthy and pater- 
nal monitories of Pope Clement the eighth. More 
than these, I do not remember. 

Pottio. No! What say you to the extirpation of 
the Moors of Valentia ? 


1 quanta Indias quidem et Chinam tremefacere et concutere possint. 

2 [llud interim pro nihilo ducunt, sanguinem Christianum in partibus tam 
remotis inter se praliantes effundere. 

3 Neeessitatis. 
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At which sudden question, Martius was a little at a 
stop ; and Gamaliel prevented him, and said : 


GamauieL. I think Martius did well in omitting 
that action, for I, for my part, never approved it ; and 
it seems God was not well pleased with that deed ; for 
you see the king in whose time it passed (whom you 
eatholics count a saint-like and immaculate prince) 
was taken away in the flower of his age: and the 
author and great counsellor of that rigour (whose 
fortunes seemed to be built upon the rock) is ruined: 
and it is thought by some that the reckonings of that 
business are not yet cleared with Spain ; for that num- 
bers of thase supposed Moors, being tried now by their 
exile, continue constant in the faith, and true Chris- | 
tians in all points, save in the thirst of revenge. 

Zesepz£us. Make not hasty judgment (Gamaliel) 
of that great action; which was as Christ’s fan in 
those countries; except you could show some such 
covenant from the crown of Spain, as Joshua made 
with the Gibeonites; that that cursed seed should 
continue in the land, And you see it was done by 
edict, not tumultuously ; the sword was not put into 
the people’s hand, 

Kvuvous. I think Martius did omit it, not as mak- 
ing any judgment of it either way, but because it 
sorted not aptly with actions of war, being upon sub- 
jects, and without resistance. But let us, if you 
think good, give Martins leave to proceed in his dis- 
eourse ; for methought he spake like a divine in ar- 
mour. 

Martius. It is true (Eupolis) that the prineipal 
object which I have before mine eyes, in that whereof 
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I speak, is piety and religion. But nevertheless, if I 


should speak only as a natural man, I should persuade 
the same thing. For there is no such enterprise, at 
this day, for secular greatness and terrene honour, as 
@ war upon infidels. Neither do I in this propound 
a novelty, or imagination, but that which is proved 
by late examples of the same kind, though perhaps of 
less difficulty. The Castilians, the age before that 
wherein we live, opened the new world; and subdued 
and planted Mexico, Peru, Chile, and other parts of 
the West Indies. We see what floods of treasure 
have flowed into Europe by that action; so that the 
cense or rates of Christendom are raised since ten 
times, yea twenty times told. Of this treasure, it is 
true, the gold was accumulate and store-treasure, for 
the most part: but the silver is still growing. Be- 
sides, infinite is the access of territory and empire by 
the same enterprise. For there was never an hand 
drawn that did double the rest of the habitable world, 
before this ; for so a man may truly term it, if he shall 
put to account as well that that is, as that which may 
be hereafter by the further occupation and colonizing of 
those countries. And yet it cannot be affirmed (if one 
speak ingenuously) that it was the propagation of the 
Christian faith that was the adamant of that discovery, 
entry, and plantation ; but gold and silver and temporal 
profit and glory: so that what was first in God’s provi- 
dence was but second in man’s appetite and intention. 
The like may be said of the famous navigations and 
conquests of Emmanuel King of Portugal, whose 
arms began to circle Africk and Asia; and to ac- 
quire not only the trade of spices and stones and 
musk and drugs, but footing and places in those ex- 
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(perhaps) invite some other choice. But before I pro- 
ceed, both myself would be glad to take some breath; 
and I shall frankly desire that some of your lordships 
would take your turn to speak, that can do it better. 
But chiefly, for that I see here some that are excellent 
interpreters of the divine law, though in several ways ; 
and that I have reason to distrust mine own judgment, 
both as weak in itself, and as that which may be over- 
borne by my zeal and affection to this cause; I think 
it were an error to speak further, till I may see some 
sound foundation laid of the lawfulness of the action, 
by them that are better versed in that argument. 

Evroris. I am glad (Martius) to see in a person 
of your profession so great moderation, in that you 
are not transported, in an action that warms the blood 
and is appearing holy, to blanch or take for admitted 
the point of lawfulness. And because methinks this 
conference prospers, if your lordships will give me leave, 
I will make some motion touching the distribution of 
it into parts. 


Unto which when they all assented, Kupolis said: 


Evpouis. I think it would not sort amiss, if Zebe- 
deus would be pleased to handle the question, Whether 
a war for the propagation of the Christian faith, with- 
out other cause of hostility, be lawful or no, and in 
what cases? I confess also, I would be glad to goa 
little further ; and to hear it spoken to concerning the 
lawfulness, not only permissively, but whether it be 
not obligatory to Christian princes and states to design 
it; which part, if it please Gamaliel to undertake, the 
point of the lawfulness taken simply will be complete. 
Yet there resteth the comparative : that is, it being 


Y 
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of opinion, that except you could bray Christendom in 
a mortar, and mould it into a new paste, there Is no 
possibility of an Holy War. And I was ever of opin- 
ion, that the Philosopher’s Stone, and an Holy War, 
were but the rendez-vous of cracked brains, that wore 
their feather in their head instead of their hat. Nev- 
ertheless believe me of courtesy, that if you five shall 
be of another mind, especially after you have heard 
what I can say, I shall be ready to certify with Hippoc- 
rates, that Athens! is mad and Democritus is only 
sober.? And lest you should take me for altogether 
adverse, I will frankly contribute to the business now 
at first. Ye, no doubt, will amongst you devise and 
discourse many solemn matters: but do as I shall tell 
you. This Pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for 
him. Take order, that when he is dead, there be chosen 
a Pope of fresh years, between fifty and three-score ; 
and see that he take the name of Urban, because 
a Pope of that name did first institute the cruzada, 
and (as with an holy trumpet) did stir up the voy- 
age for the Holy Land. 

Evupouis. You say well; but be, I pray you, a little 
more serious in this conference. 


The next day the same persons met, as they had ap- 
pointed ; and after they were set, and that there had 
passed some sporting speeches from Pollio, how the war 
was already begun, for that (he said) he had dreamt of 
nothing but Janizaries and Tartars and Sultans all the 


. night long, Martius said: 


! So both the printed copy and the MSS. The Latin translation has 
Athenienses. It ought to be Adbdera. 

2 The remainder of this speech is not in the MS. Eupolis's answer is 
illegible from the fading of the ink. The words, I think, are “at your 
oleasure.”’ 
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all these points recited; nay and in a manner dis- 
chargeth them, in the particular of a war against the 
Turk: which point, I think, would not have come into 
my thought, but that Martius giving us yesterday a 
representation of the empire of the Turks, with no 
small vigour of words, (which you, Pollio, called an 
invective, but was indeed a true charge,) did put me 
in mind of it: and the more I think upon it, the more 
I settle in opinion, that a war to suppress that empire, 
though we set aside the cause of religion, were a just 
war. 


later period: for the MS. merely inserts the name and breaks off with 
an &c. 

A series of questions relating to this subject, found among Bacon’s pa- 
pers, and printed by Tenison in the Baconiana (p. 179.) with the title ‘‘ The 
Lord Bacon's Questions about the Lawfulness of a War for the Propagation 
of Religion,’’ may be most conveniently inserted here; being in fact mere- 
ly a note of the questions which he intended to discuss in this dialogue, 
and which we have just seen set furth more at large. 


Questions wherein | desire opinion, joined with arguments and authorities, 


Whether a war be lawful against infidels, only for the propagation of the 
Christian faith, without other cause of hostility ? 

Whether a war be lawful to recover to the Church countries which 
formerly bave been Christian, though now alienate, and Christians utterly 
extirped ? 

Whether a war be lawful to free and deliver Christians that yet remain 
in servitude and subjection to inffdels ? 

Whether a war be lawful in revenge or vindication of blasphemy and 
reproaches against the Deity and our Saviour? or for the ancient effusion 
of Christian blood, and cruelties upon Christians ? 

Whether a war be lawful for the restoring and purging of the holy land, 
the sepulchre, and other principal places of adoration and devotion? 

Whether, in the cases aforesaid, it be not obligatory to Christian princes 
to make such a war, and not permissive only ? 

Whether the making of a war against the infidels be not first in order of 
dignity, and to be preferred before extirpations of heresies, reconcilements 
of schisms, reformation of manners, pursuits of just temporal quarrels, and 
the like actions for the public good; except there be either a more urgent 
necessity, or a more evident facility in those inferior actions, or except they 
may both go on together in some degree ? 
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in my judgment, many of the late Schoolmen (though 
excellent men) take not the right way in disputing 
this question; except they had the gift of Navius, 
that they could, cotem novaculd scindere; hew stones 
with pen-knives. First, for the law of nature. The 
philosopher Aristotle is no ill interpreter thereof. He 
hath set many men on work with a witty speech of 
naturd dominus, and naturé servus ; affirming expressly 
and positively, that from the very nativity some things 
are born to rule, and some things to obey. Which oracle 
hath been taken in divers senses. Some have taken 
it for a speech of ostentation, to intitle the Grecians 
to an empire over the barbarians; which indeed w 

better maintained by his scholar Alexander. Some 
have taker’ it for a speculative platform, that reason 
and nature would that the best should govern; but 
not in any wise to create a right. But tor my part, 
I take it neither for a brag nor for a wish; but for a 
truth, as he limiteth it. For he saith, that if there 
can be found such an inequality between man and 
man as there is between man and beast or between soul 
and body, it investeth a right of government; which 
seemeth rather an impossible case than an untrue sen- 
tence. But I hold both the judgement true, and the 
case possible ; and such as hath had and hath a being, 
both in particular men and nations. But ere we go 
further, let us confine ambiguities and mistakings, that 
they trouble us not.! First, to say that the more ca- 
pable, or the better deserver, hath such right to govern 
as he may compulsorily bring under the less worthy, 
is idle. Men will never agree upon it, who is the 


1 Ambigua quedam, et a sensu rere sermonis nostri: multuen aberrantia, ne 
interpellunt, abigumus et relegemus. 
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of the Ottomans? For the first, I hold it clear that 
such nations, or states, or societies of people, there 
may be and are. There cannot be a better ground 
laid to declare this, than to look into the original do- 
nation of government. Observe it well, especially 
the inducement or preface. Saith God: Let us make 
man after our own image, and let him have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air and 
the beaste of the land, gc. Hereupon De Victoria,} 
and. with him some others, infer excellently, and ex- 
tract a most true and divine aphorism, Non fundatur 
dominium nisi in tmagine Det. Here we have the 
charter of foundation: it is now the more. easy to 
judge of the forfeiture or reseizure. Deface the im- 
age, and you devest the right. But what is this im- 
age, and how is it defaced? The poor men of Lyons, 
and some fanatical spirits, will tell you that the image 
of God is purity, and the defacement sin. But this 
subverteth all government: neither did Adam’s sin, 
or the curse upon it, deprive him of his rule, but left 
the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. And there- 
fore if you note it attentively, when this charter was 
renewed unto Noah and his sons, it is not by the 
words, You shall have dominion; but, Your fear shall 
be upon all the beasts of the land, and the birds of the air, 
and all that moveth: not regranting the sovereignty, 
which stood firm; but protecting it against the reluc- 
tation. The sound interpreters therefore expound this 
image of God, of Natural Reason; which if it be to- 
tally or mostly defaced, the right of government doth 
cease ; and if you mark all the interpreters well, still 
they doubt of the case, and not of the law. But this 
1 Franciscus de Victoria. 
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void,! as an engine built against human society, wor- 
thy by all men to be fired and pulled down. I say 
the like of the Anabaptists of Munster; and this, al- 
though they had not been rebels to the empire: and 
put case likewise that they had done no mischief: at 
all actually ; yet if there shall be a congregation and 
consent of people? that shall hold all things to be law- 
ful, not according to any certain laws or rules, but 
according to the secret and variable motions and in- 
stincts of the spirit; this is indeed no nation, no people, 
no signory, that God doth know; any nation that is 
civil and polliced may (Cif they will not be reduced) 
cut them off from the face of the earth. Now let 
me put a feigned case, (and yet antiquity makes it 
doubtful whether it were fiction or history,) of a land 
of Amazons, where the whole government public and 
private, yea the militia itself, was in the hands of 
women. I demand, is not such a preposterous gov- 
ernment (against the first order of nature, for women 
to rule over men,) in itself void, and to be sup- 
pressed ?4 I speak not of the reign of women, (for 
that is supplied by counsel and subordinate magis- 
trates masculine,) but where the regiment of state, 
justice, families, is all managed by women. And yet 
this last case differeth from the other before ; because 


1 totum illud regimen invalidum reddidit, et nullo jure subnizum. 

3 Quin et st adhuc fuerit, aut in futurum ezxorturus sit, hominum costus 
akiguis, qui, ge. 

8 cuivis sane nation’ populum hunc (si ad sanitatem redire recuset) exter- 
minare penitus ex catu hominum et a facie terre delere licebit. The word 
polliced (which [ leave in the original spelling, not knowing any modern 
fori of it) is translated, where it occurs on page 200, ad imperandum habili. 

4 Nun€ quis sane mentis affirmaverit, hujusmodi imperium, contra ordinem 
nalure in principiis suis institulum, non esse in se vacuum et nullum et pror- 


gus abolendum f 
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defacement: for in the acknowledgement of naked- 
ness was the first sense of sin; and the heresy of the 
‘Adamites was ever accounted: an affront of nature. 
But upon these I stand not; nor yet upon their idi- 
ocy, in thinking that horses did eat their bits, and let- 
ters speak, and the like: nor yet upon their sorceries, 
which are (almost) common to all idolatrous nations.? 
But, I say, their sacrificing, and more especially their 
eating of men, is such an abomination, as (methinks) 
a man’s face should be a little confused, to deny that 
this custom, joined with the rest,’ did not make it 
lawful for the Spaniards to invade their territory, for- 
feited by the law of nature; and cither to reduce 
them or displant them. But far be it from me yet 
nevertheless, to justify the cruelties which were at 
first used towards them: which had their reward soon 
after, there being not one of the principal of the first 
conquerors, but died a violent death himself; and was 
well followed by the deaths of many more.‘ Of ex- 
amples enough; except we should add the labours of 
Hercules; an example which, though it be flourished 
with much fabulous matter, yet so much it hath, that 
it doth notably set forth the consent of all nations 
and ages in the approbation of the extirpating and 
debellating of giants, monsters, and foreign tyrants,°® 

1 Sed hoc fervoribus reyionis detur : quandoguidem sit illis cum alits non- 
nullis gentibus commune. 

2 Neque rursus simplicitatem eorum commemorare placet, licet insignis 
Suerit, utpote qui equos frena ipsorum manducare, literas autem loqui et 
commissa sibi nunciare putarent; et similia. Neque etiam sortilegia, divina- 
tiones, ef magicas superstitiones narro: in quibus cum plerisque gentibus tdot- 
platris communicabant. 

8 oum aliis improbdissimis conjunctum. 

4 guemque etiam mors et calamitas complurium e suis non aut comitabater 


aut a tergo insequebatur. 


6 tyrannorum enormium. 
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from whom all the generations of the world are de- 
scended ; we (I say) ought to acknowledge that no 
nations are wholly aliens and strangers the one to 
the other; and not to be less charitable than the per- 
son introduced by the comic poet, Homo sum, humant 
nthil a me alienum puto. Now if there be such a tacit 
league or confederation, sure it is not idle; it is against 
somewhat, or somebody: who should they be? Is it 
against wild beasts? or the elements of fire and water ? 
No, it is against such routs and shoals of people, as 
have utterly degenerate from the laws of nature; as 
have in their very body and frame of estate a mon- 
strosity ; and may be truly accounted (according to 
the examples we have formerly recited) common ene- 
mies and grievances of mankind; or disgraces and 
reproaches to human nature. Such people, all na- 
tions are interessed, and ought to be resenting, to 
suppress ; considering that the particular states them- 
selves, being the delinquents, can give no redress. 
And this, I say, is not to be measured so much by the 
principles of jurists, as by lex charitatis ; lex proximt ; 
which includes the Samaritan as well as the Levite ; 
lex filiorum Ade de massd and; upon which original 
laws this opinion is grounded: which to deny (if a 
man may speak freely) were almost to be a schisma- 
tic in nature. 


[ The rest was not perfected. ] 





OF THE 


TRUE GREATNESS OF BRITAIN. 
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kingdom of England, having Scotland united, Ireland 
reduced, the sea provinces of the Low Countries con- 
tracted, and shipping maintained, is one of the greatest 
monarchies, in forces truly esteemed, that hath been in 
the world. For certainly the kingdoms here on earth 
have a resemblance with the kingdom of Heaven; 
which our Saviour compareth, not to any great kernel 
or nut, but to a very small grain, yet such an one as is 
apt to grow and spread; and such do J take to be the 
constitution of this kingdom; if indeed we shall refer 
our counsels to greatness and power, and not quench 
them too much with the consideration of utility and 
wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not, think you, a 
true answer that Solon of Greece made to the rich King 
Croesus of Lydia, when he showed unto him a great 
quantity of gold that he had gathered together, in os- 
tentation of his greatness and might? But Solon said 
to him, contrary to his expectation, ‘ Why, Sir, if 
another come that hath better iron than you, he will 
‘be lord of all your gold.’ Neither is the opinion of 
Machiavel to be despised, who scorneth that proverb 
of state, taken first from a speech of Mucianus, that 
monies are the sinews of war; and saith ‘ There are 
no true sinews of war, but the very sinews of the arms 
of valiant men.’ 

“Nay more, Mr. Speaker, whosoever shall look into 
the seminaries and beginnings of the monarchies of the 
world, he shall find them founded in poverty .... 
And therefore, if I shall speak unto you mine own 
heart, methinks we should a little disdain that the 
nation of Spain, which however of late it hath grown 
to rule, yet of ancient time served many ages, first un- 
der Carthage, then under Rome, after under Saracens, 
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ents and monopolies, had not sufficed to make her in- 
dependent of Parliamentary subsidies; which in her 
latter years had become, contrary to ancient precedent, 
matters of annual necessity. Nor when reasons had 
to be given year after year for departing from those 
time-honoured precedents and inevitable exigencies of 
state to be pleaded in answer to dissentients, could all 
the art of her ministers or all her own fearless self- 
reliance disguise from the Commons the fact, that by 
refusing to vote the supplies they could place the gov- 
ernment in a serious difficulty. This fact once recog- 
nized made the Commons potentially an overmatch for 
the Crown. They could, if they chose and had reso- 
lution to face the immediate consequences, make their 
own conditions with the Crown. Apprehension of those 
consequences, joined with force of custom and that con- 
servative instinct which prevails in assemblies of Eng- 
lishmen, made the majority hesitate to use their advan- 
tage all at once. But they had it; they knew they 
had it; and every debate on every grievance reminded 
them of it, and encouraged them to venture further on. 
In the absence of foreign quarrels the busy spirits of 
the time occupied themselves the more with internal 
discontents : and James had not been four years on the 
throne before Parliament had shown symptoms of a 
disposition which gave Bacon serious anxiety. In the 
Commentarius Solutus, to which I have frequently had 
occasion to refer (see Preface to the Temporis Partus 
Masculus), I find two pages of memoranda relating 
to “ Policy.” They are set down so briefly, — the 
heads only, without the connexion, and many of the 
principal words indicated merely by the first two or 
three letters, — that one cannot gather much more than 
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Ile of a mon. in y° West as an apt seat state people for it. Cyvil- 
yzing Ireland, furder coloniz. y* wild of Scotl. Annexing y¢ Lowe 
Countries. 

“ Yf anything be questio. touch. Pol. to be turned upon y® am- 
pliation of a mon. in the Royalty.” 


After which the note-book passes to other subjects. 

Of course all inferences drawn from memoranda 
like these, which were not intended to explain them- 
selves to any one but the writer, are uncertain; but 
we have other.cvidence to show that Bacon considered 
it an essential pvint of policy to provide the people 
and the House of Commons with some matter of inter- 
est or ambition which they might pursue with the gov- 
ernment, and not against it}; and that, on that princi- 
ple, a legitimate occasion for taking part in a foreign 
quarrel was at all times regarded by him as a fortunate 
accident. And as we know that the pacific policy of 
James and his preference of embassies to armies was 
at the time unpopular, it may well be conceived that a 
policy aiming apparently and avowedly at the ageran- 
disement of Great Britain among the nations (the 
second in dignity, according to Bacon's own estimate, 
Nov. Ory. i. 129., among the ambitions of man) would, 
if commenced in 1608, have carried popular sympathy 
with it and entirely altered the relation between Crown 
and people. Bacon had seen a few years before, in the 
Parliament which met after the Gunpowder Plot, how 
rapidly disputes and discontents could be forgotten un- 
der the excitement of a common passion ; and the same 
thing was secn nut less conspicuously a few years after, 
when upon the determination to raise an army for the 
recovery of the Palatinate, a Benevolence was levied, 
without parliamentary authority and with universal 
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the blank page of what has once been the last sheet 
of the bundle, is written “Compositions,” in Bacon’s 
hand. There can be no doubt therefore as to the 
genuineness of it; and indeed it is one of the best 
and most carefal of his writings, as far as it goes. 


OF THE 


TRUE GREATNESS 


or 


THE KINGDOM OF BRITAIN, 





PORTUNATOS NIMIUM, SUA SI BONA NORINT. 
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as the first founder; I have thought good, as far as I 
can comprehend, to make a true survey and representa- 
tion of the greatness of this your kingdom of Britain ; 
being for mine own part persuaded, that the supposed 
prediction, Video solem ortentem in occidente, may be 
no less true a vision applied to Britain, than to any 
other kingdom of Europe; and being out of doubt 
that none of the great monarchies which in the mem- 
ory of times have risen in the habitable world, had so 
fair seeds and beginnings as hath this your estate and 
kingdom ; whatsoever the event shall be, which must 
depend upon the dispensation of God’s will and prov- 
idence, and his blessings upon your descendents. And 
because I have no purpose vainly or assentatorily 
to represent this greatness as in water, which shews 
things bigger than they are, but rather as by an in- 
strument of art, helping the sense to take a true mag- 
nitude and dimension: therefore I will use no hidden 
order, which is fitter for insinuations than sound proofs, 
but a clear and open order: first by confuting the er- 
rors or rather correcting the excesses of certain im- 
moderate opinions, which ascribe too much to some 
points of greatness which are not so essential, and by 
reducing those points to a true value and estimation : 
then by propounding and confirming those other points 
of greatness which are more solid and principal, though 
in popular discourse less observed: and incidently by 
making a brief application, in both these parts, of the 
general principles and positions of policy unto the state 
and condition of these your kingdoms. 

Of these the former part will branch itself into 
these articles: 


First, That in the measuring or balancing of great- 
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proper to the amplitude and growth of states, and not 
of that which is common to their preservation, happi- 
ness, and all other points of well-being. 


First, therefore, touching largeness of territories, the 
true greatness of kingdoms upon earth is not without 
some analogy with the kingdom of heaven, as our Sav- 
iour describes it: which he doth resemble, not to any 
great kernel or nut, but to one of the least grains, but 
yet such a one as hath a property to grow and spread. 
For as for large countries and multitude of provinces, 
they are many times rather matters of burden than of 
strength, as may manifestly appear both by reason and 
example. By reason thus: There be two manners of 
securing of large territories: the one by the natural 
arms of every province; and the other by the protect- 
ing arms of the principal estate, in which case commonly 
the provincials are held disarmed. So are there two 
dangers incident unto every estate; foreign invasion, 
and inward rebellion. Now such is the nature of 
things, that those two remedies of estate do fall respec- 
tively into these two dangers, in case of remote prov- 
inces. For if such an estate rest upon the natural arms 
of the provinces, it is sure to be subject to rebellion or 
revolt ; if upon protecting arms, it is sure to be weak 
against invasion: neither can this be avoided. Now 
for examples proving the weakness of states possessed 
of large territories, I will use only two, eminent and 
selected. Thi first shall be of the kingdom of Persia, 
which extended from Egypt inclusive unto Bactria and 
the borders of the East India, and yet nevertheless was 
over-run and conquered in the space of seven years, by 
a nation not much bigger than this isle of Britain, and 
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disclosed himself in the end, that his design was for an 
expedition into Persia, (the same which Alexander not 
many years after achieved, ) wherein he was interrupted 
by a private conspiracy against his life, which took 
effect. So that it appeareth as was said, that it waa 
not any miracle of accident that raised the Macedonian 
monarchy, but only the weak composition of that vast 
state of Persia, which was prepared for a prey to the 
first resolute invader. The second example that I will 
produce, is of the Roman empire, which had received 
no diminution in territory, though great in virtue and 
forces, till the time of Jovianus. For so it was alleged 
by such as opposed themselves to the rendering of Nisi- 
bis upon the dishonourable retreat of the Roman army 
out of Persia. At which time it was avouched, that 
the Romans by the space of eight hundred years had 
never before that day made any cession or renunciation 
to any part of their territory, whereof they had once 
had a constant and quiet possession. And yet never- 
theless, immediately after the short reign of Jovianus, 
and towards the end of the joint-reign of Valentinianus. 
and Valens, which were his immediate successors, and 
much more in the times succeeding, the Roman empire, 
notwithstanding the magnitude thereof, became no 
better than a carcase, whereupon all the vultures and 
birds of prey of the world did seize and ravine for many 
ages, for a perpetual monument of the essential differ- 
ence between the scale of miles and the scale of forces. 
And therefore upon these reasons and examples we 
may safely conclude, that largeness of territory is so far 
from being a thing inseparable from greatness of power, 
as it is many times contrariant and incompatible with 
the same. But to make a reduction of that error to 
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end they that were nearer carried it, and surprise over- 
ran succours. Therefore Titus Quintius made a good 
comparison of the state of the Achaians to a tortoise, 
which is safe when it is retired within the shell, but if 
any part be put forth, then the part exposed endanger- 
eth all the rest. For so it is with states that have prov- 
inces dispersed, the defence whereof doth commonly con- 
sume and decay and sometimes ruin the rest of the es- 
tate. And so likewise we may observe, that all the 
great monarchies, the Persians, the Romans, (and the 
like of the Turks,) they had not any provinces to 
the which they needed to demand access through the 
country of another: neither had they any long races 
or narrow angles of territory, which were environed or 
clasped in with foreign states; but their dominions 
were continued and entire, and had thickness and 
squareness in their orb or contents. But these things 
are without contradiction. 

For the second, concerning the proportion between 
the principal region and those which are but secondary, 
there must evermore distinction be made between the 
body or stem of the tree, and the boughs and branches. 
For if the top be overgreat and the stalk too slender, 
there can be no strength. Now the body is to be ac- 
counted so much of an estate as is not separated or 
distinguished with any mark of foretyners, but is united 
specially with the bond of naturalization. And there- 
fore we see that when the state of Rome grew great, 
they were enforced to naturalize the Latins or Italians, 
because the Roman stem could not bear the provinces 
and Italy both as branches: and the like they were 
content after to do to most of the Gauls. So on the 
contrary part, we see in the state of Lacedemon, which 
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natural and proper forces of all their provinces, which 
relied and depended upon the succours and directions 
of the state above. And when that also waxed impo- 
tent and slothful, then the whole state laboured with 
her own magnitude, and in the end fell with her own 
weight. And that, no question, was the reason of the 
strange inundations of poople.which both from the east 
and north-west overwhelmed the Roman empire in one 
age of the world, which a man upon the sudden would 
attribute to some constellation or fatal revolution of 
time, being indeed nothing else but the declination 
of the Roman empire, which having effeminated and 
made vile the natural strength of the provinces, and 
not being able to supply it by the strength imperial 
and sovereivn, did, as a lure cast abroad, invite and 
entice all the nations adjacent, to make their fortunes 
upon her decays. And by the same reason there can- 
not but ensue a dissolution to the state of the Turk 
in regard of the largeness of empire, whensoever their 
martial virtue and discipline shall be further relaxed, 
whereof the time secmeth to approach. Jor certainly 
like as great stature in a natural body is some advan- 
tage in youth, but is but burden in age; so it is with 
great territory, which whien a state beginneth to de- 
cline, doth make it stoop and buckle so much the 
faster. 

For the fourth and last, it is true, that there 1s to be 
required and expected, as in the parts of a body, so in 
the members of a state, rather propricty of service than 
equality of benefit. Some provinces are more wealthy, 
some more populous, and some more warlike; some 
situate aptly for the excluding or expulsing of for- 
eigners, and some for the annoying and bridling of sus- 
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it is open, until you come to the imbarred or frozen sea 
towards Iceland; in all which tract it hath no inter- 
mixture or interposition of any foreign land, but only 
of the sea, whereof. you are also absolutely master. 

Secondly, The quantity and content of these coun- 
tries is far greater than have been the principal or fun- 
damental regions of the greatest monarchies, greater 
shan Persia proper, greater than Macedon, greater 
than Italy. So as here is potentially body and stem 
enough for Nabuchodonosor’s tree, if God should have 
so ordained. 

Thirdly, The prowess and valour of your subjects is 
able to master and wield far more territory than falleth 
to their lot. But that followeth to be spoken of in the 
proper place. 

And lastly, it must be confessed that whatsoever part 
of your countries and regions shall be counted the 
meanest, yet is not inferior to those countries and re- 
gions, the people whereof some ages since over-ran the 
world. We see furder by the uniting of the continent 
of this island, and the shutting up of the postern (as it 
was not unfitly termed), all entrance of foreigners is 
excluded ; and we see again, that by the fit situation 
and configuration of the north of Scotland toward the 
north of Ireland, and the reputation commodity and 
terror thereof, what good effects have ensued for the 
better quieting of the troubles of Ireland. And so 
we conclude this first branch touching largeness of 
territory. 


THE second article was, 


That there 7s too much ascribed to treasure or riches in 
the baluneing of greatness. 
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So that the blossom of May is generally better than 
the blossom of March; and yet the best blossom of 
March is better than the best blossom of May. 

Sometimes because the nature of some kinds is to be 
more equal and more indifferent, and not to have very 
distant degrees, as hath been noted in the warmer 
climates the people are generally more wise, but in 
the northern climate the wits of chief are greater. So 
in many armies, if the matter should be tried by duel 
between two champions, the victory should go on one 
side, and yet if it be tried by the gross, it would go 
of the other side: for excellencies go as it were by 
chance, but kinds go by a more certain nature, as by 
discipline in war. 

Lastly, many kinds have much refuse, which coun- 
tervail that which they have excellent; and therefore 
generally metal is more precious than stone, and yet 
a diamond is more precious than gold. 


III. 
Quod ad veritatem refertur majus est quam quod ad 


opinionem. Modus autem et probatio gus quod ad ~ 


opinionem pertinet hec est, quod quis si clam putaret 
fore, facturus non esset. [That which has relation 
to truth is greater than that which has relation to 
opinion: and the proof that a thing has relation to 
opinion is this: It is what a man would not do, if 
he thought it would not be known. | 


So the Epicures say of the Stoics’ felicity placed in 
virtue ; that it is like the felicity of a player, who if 
he were left of his auditory and their applause, he 
would straight be out of heart and countenance; and 
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counted the less of which will not do well without 
the spur, but rather the other is to be reckoned a deli- 
cacy than a virtue: so glory and honour are as spurs 
to virtue: and although virtue would languish with- 
out them, yet since they be always at hand to attend 
virtue, virtue is not to be said the less chosen for itself 
because it needeth the spur of fame and reputation : 
and therefore that position, nota eus rei quod propter 
opinionem et non propter veritatem eligitur, heec. est, 
quod quis s clam putaret fore facturus non esset, is 
reprehended. 
IV. 


Quod rem integram servat bonum, quod sine receptu est 
malum. Nam se recipere non posse impotentie genus 
est, potentia autem bonum. [That course which 
keeps the matter in a man’s power is good; that 
which leaves him without retreat is bad: for to 
have no means of retreating is to be in a sort pow- 
erless; and power is a good thing. ] 


Hereof Aisop framed the fable of the two frogs, that 
consulted together in the time of drought, (when many 
plashes that they had repaired to were dry,) what was 
to be done; and the one propounded to go down into 
a deep well, because it was like the water would not 
fail there; but the other answered, yea but if it do 
fail, how shall we get up again? And the reason is, 
that human actions are so uncertain and subject to 
perils, as that seemeth the best course which hath 
most passages out of it. 

Appertaining to this persuasion, the forms are, you 
shall engage yourself ; on the other side, tantum quan- 
tum voles sumes ex fortuna, &c. you shall keep the 
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This colour seemeth palpable for it is not plurality 
of parts without majority of parts that maketh the total 
greater; yet nevertheless it often carries the mind 
away; yea it deceiveth the sense; as it seemeth to 
the eye a shorter distance of way if it be all dead and 
continued, than if it have trees or buildings or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. So when 
@ great monied man hath divided his chests and coins 
and bags, he seemeth to himself richer than he was, 
and therefore a way to amplify anything is to break 
it and to make an anatomy of it in several parts, and 
to examine it according to several circumstances. And 
this maketh the greater shew if it be done without 
order ; for confusion maketh things muster more ; and 
besides, what is set down by order and division, doth 
demonstrate that nothing is left out or omitted, but 
all is there; whereas if it be without order, both the 
mind comprehendeth less that which is set down, and 
besides it leaveth a suspicion, as if more might be 
said than is expressed. 


This colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to 
be persuaded do of itself over-conceive or prejudge 
of the greatness of anything; for then the breaking 
of it will make it seem less, because it maketh it to 
appear more according to the truth: and therefore if a 
man be in sickness or pain, the time will seem longer 
without a clock or hour-glass, than with it; for the 
mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather sum up the moments than divide the day. 
So in a dead plain the way seemeth the longer, be- 
cause the eye hath preconceived it shorter than the 
truth, and the frustrating of that maketh it seem longer 
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reputation: for actions of great felicity may draw 
wonder, but praiseless ; as Cicero said to Caesar, Qua 
meremur, habemus ; que laudemus, expectamus: [Here 
is enough to admire, but what is there to praise ?] 

Fourthly, because the purchases of our own industry 
are joined commonly with labour and strife, which 
gives an edge and appetite, and makes the fruition 
of our desire more pleasant. Suavis cibus a venatu : 
[Meat taken in hunting is sweet. ] 

On the other side, there be four counter colours to 
this colour, rather than reprehensions, because they be 
as large as the colour itself. First, because felicity 
seemeth to be a character of the favour and love of 
the divine powers, and accordingly worketh both con- 
fidence in ourselves, and respect and authority from 
others. And this felicity extendeth to many casual 
things, whereunto the care or virtue of man cannot 
extend, and therefore seemeth to be a larger good; as 
when Cesar said to the sailor, Caesarem portas et fortu- 
nam eus, [You carry Cesar and his fortune;] if he 
had said et virtutem ejus [and his virtue,] it had been 
small comfort against a tempest, otherwise than if it 
might seem upon merit to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoever is done by virtue and industry, 
seems to be done by a kind of habit and art, and there- 
fure open to be imitated and followed ; whereas felicity 
is inimitable! So we generally see that things of 
nature seem more excellent than things of art, be- 
cause they be imitable: for quod tmitabile est potentia 
quadam vulgatum est: [That which can be imitated is 
potentially common. ] 


1 The original, which is not very correctly printed, has imitable. In the 
next clause, the construction being ambiguous, imifable may possibly be 
right. 
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other, because the burning of that had been gradus 
privationie, and not diminutionds. 


This colour is reprehended first in those things, the 
use and service whereof resteth in sufficiency, com- 
petency, or determinate quantity: as if a man be ‘to 
pay one hundred pounds upon a penalty, it is more to 
hima to want twelve pence, than after that twelve pence 
supposed to be wanting, to want ten shillings more ; so 
the decay of a man’s estate seems to be most touched 
in-the degree when he first grows behind, more than 
afterwards when he proves nothing worth. And here- 
of the common forms are, Sera in fundo parsimonia, 
[Sparing comes too late when all is gone,] and, as good 
never a whit, as never the better, &c. It is reprehended 
also in respect of that notion, Corruptio unius, generatio 
altertus: [The corruption of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another:] so that gradus privationis is many 
times less matter, because it gives the cause and motive 
to some new course. As when Demosthenes repre- 
hended the people for hearkening to the conditions 
offered by King Philip, being not honourable nor 
equal, he saith they were but aliments? of their sloth 
and weakness, which if they were taken away, neces- 
sity would teach them stronger resolutions. So Doctor 
Hector was wont to say to the dames of London, when 
they complained they were they could not tell how, but 
yet they could not endure to take any medicine; he 
would tell them, their way was only to be sick, for then 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this colour may be reprehended, in respect 
that the degree of decrease is more sensitive than the 

1 The original has elements: certainly a mispmnt. 
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evacuated and gets no start, but there behoveth per-- 
petua inceptio; as in the common form, Non progredi 
est regredi ; Qui non proficit deficit : [Not to go forward 
is to go back: he that does not get on, falls off:} run- 
ning against the hill, rowing against the stream, &c. 
For if it be with the stream or with the hill, then the 
degree of inception is more than all the rest. 

Fourthly, this colour is to be understood of gradus 
inceptionis a potentia ad actum, comparatus cum gradu 
ab actu ad incrementum: [the step from power to act 
compared with the step from act to increase.] For 
otherwise major videtur gradus ab impotentia ad poten- 
tiam, quam a potentia ad actum: [from impotence to 
power appears to be a greater step than from power 
to act. ] 
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Bacon’s letters transcribed in the hand of one of his 
servants, and bearing in one page traces of his own. 
I take it to be a copy of the ‘ Register of letters ”’ 
which he speaks of in his will, and from which Rawley 
professes to have taken the collection in the Resusct- 
tatio. At any rate it is a good manuscript, and of good 
authority : as I can myself testify, having had occasion 
to compare a great number of the letters with the orig- 
inal draughts and corrected copies (now in the Lam- 
beth Library) from which the transcript was no doubt 
made. This volume is now in the British Museum 
(Additional MSS. 5503.) ; and contains a copy of the 
‘“‘ Letter to Mr. Savill” which accompanied.the * Dis- 
course,” though not the Discourse itself. 

The other manuscript (Additional MSS. 629. fo. 
274.) is in a hand of the time, and probably belonged 
to Dr. Rawley; and though not a perfectly accurate 
transcript originally, it has been corrected from a better 
copy,—I thmk by Tenison. It contains both the 
Letter and the Discourse ; for which last I take it to 
be the best authority now extant. 
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of these two reasons, howsoever it pleaseth them to 
distinguish of habits and powers, the experience is 
manifest enough that the motions and faculties of the 
wit and memory may be not only governed and guided, 
but also confirmed and enlarged, by custom and exer- 
cise duly applied: As if a man exercise shooting, he 
shall not only shoot nearer the mark but also draw a 
stronger bow. And as for the latter, of comprehend- 
ing these precepts within the arts of logic and rhetoric, 
if it be rightly considered, their office is distinct alto- 
gether from this point. For it is no part of the doc- 
trine of the use or handling of an instrument to teach 
how tq whet or grind the instrument to give it a sharp 
edge, or how to quench it or otherwise, whereby to 
give it a stronger temper. Wherefore finding this 
part of knowledge not broken, I have but tangewam 
aliud agens entered into it, and salute you with it, ded- 
icating it after the ancient manner, first as to a dear 
friend, and then as to an apt person, for as much as 
you have both place to practise it, and judgment and 
leisure to look deeper into it than I have done. Here- 
in you must call to mind ‘aprov pév idup. Though the 
argument be not of great heighth and dignity, never- 
theless it is of great and universal use. And yet I do 
not see why (to consider it rightly) that should not be 
a learning of height, which teacheth to raise the high- 
est and worthiest part of the mind. But howsoever 
that be, if the world take any light and use by this 
writing, I will that the gratulation be, to the good 
friendship and acquaintance between us two. And 
so I commend you to God’s divine protection. 
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most susceptible of help, improvement, impression, and 
alteration. And not only in his body, but in his mind 
and spirit. And there again not only in his appetite 
and affection, but in his power of wit and reason. 

- For as to the body of man, we find many and | 
strange experiences how nature is overwrought by cus- 
tom, even in actions that seem of most difficulty and 
least possible. As first in Voluntary Motion; which 
though it be termed voluntary, yet the highest degrees 
of it are not voluntary: for it isin my power and will 
to run; but to run faster than according to my light- 
ness or disposition of body, is not in my power nor 
will. We see the industry and practice of tumblers 
and funambulos, what effects of great wonder it bring- 
eth the body of man unto. So for suffering of pain 
and dolour, which is thought so contrary to the nature 
of man, there is much example of penances in strict 
orders of superstition, what they do endure; such as 
may well verify the report of the Spartan beys, which 
were wont to be scourged upon the altar so bitterly as 
sometimes they died of it, and yet were never heard 
complain. ._ And to pass to those faculties which are 
reckoned to be more involuntary, as long fasting and 
abstinence, and the contrary extreme (voracity) ; the 
leaving and. forbearing the use of drink for altogeth- 
er; the enduring vehement cold; and the like; there 
have not wanted, neither do want, divers examples of 
strange victories over the body in every of these. Nay 
in respiration, the proof hath been of some, who by con- 
tinual use of diving and working under the water have 
brought themselves to be able to hold their breath 
an incredible time. And others that have been able 
without suffocation to endure the stifling breath of an 
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suffering. And as to the will of man, it is that which 
is most maniable and obedient; as that which admit- 
teth most medicines to cure and alter it. The most 
sovereign of all is Religion, which is able to change 
and transform it in the deepest and most inward in- 
clinations and motions. And next to that is Opinion 
and Apprehension; whether it be infused by tradit'on 
atid institution, or wrought in by disputation and per- 
suasion. And the third is example, which transform- 
eth ! the will of man into the sitnilitude of that which 
is much obversant and familiar towards it. And the 
fourth is, when one affection is healed and corrected 
by another ; as when cowardice is remedied by shame 
and dishonour, or sluggishness and backwardness by in- 
dignation and emulation; and so of the like. And 
lastly, when all these means, or any of them, have 
new framed or formed human will, then doth custom 
and habit corroborate and confirm all the rest. There- 
fore it is no marvel though this faculty of the mind of 
will and election, which inclineth affection and appe- 
tite, being but the inceptions and rudiments of will, 
may be so well governed and managed, because it 
admitteth access to so divers remedies to be applied 
to it and to work upon it. The effects whereof are 
so many and so known as require no enumeration ; 
but generally they do issue, as medicines do, into two 
kinds of cures; whereof the one is a just or true cure, 
and the other is called palliation. For either the la- 
bour and intention is to reform the affections really 
and truly, restraining them if they be too violent, and 


1 So Resusc. MS. 629. has “ which bound with the will of man" — and 
in the next clause “observant’’ instead of ‘obversant."”” I suspect 
“ transfurmeth " to be a conjectural emendation, and not the right one. 
The Resusc. has most instead of much. 
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-advising a man to take some one to imitate. Similitude 
of faces analysed. 

Arta, Logic, Rhetoric. The “Ancients, Aristotle, 
Plato, Thesxtetus, Gorgias, Litigiosus vel Sophista, qu. 
Protagoras, Aristotle, Schola sua. Topics, Elenchs, 
Rhetorics, Organon, Cicero, Hermogenes. The Neo- 
terics, Ramus, Agricola, Nil sacri, Lullius Typocos- 
mia; studying Cooper's Dictionary ; Mattheus Col- 
lection of proper words for Metaphors ; 7 pre de 
Vanitate, &c. 

Qu. if not here of imitation. 

Collections preparative. Aristotle’s similitude of a 
shoemaker’s shop, full of shoes of all sorts; Demos- 
thenes Frordia Concionum. Tully’s precept of Theses 
of all sorts preparative. 

The relying upon exercise, with the difference of 
using and tempering the instrument; and the simili- 
tude of prescribing against the laws of nature and of 
estate. 

FIVE POINTS. 

1. That exercises are to be framed to the life; that 
is to say, to work ability in that kind, whereof a man 
in the course of actions shall have most use. 

2. The indirect! and oblique exercises which do 
per partes and per consequentiam inable those facul- 
ties, which perhaps direct exercise at first would but 
distort. And those have chiefly place where the 
faculty is weak not per se but per accidens. As if 
want of memory grow through lightness of wit and 
want of stayed attention, then the mathematics or the 
law helpeth; because ‘they are things wherein if the 
mind once roam it cannot recover. 

1 A blank .s left in the MS. for this word. 
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There is no use of a Narrative Memory in acade- 
mies, viz. with circumstances of times, persons, and 
places, and with names; and it is one art to discourse, 
and another to relate and describe; and herein use and 
action is most conversant. 

Also to sum up and contract is a thing in action 
of very general use. 
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4. To desire in discourse to hold all arguments, is 
ridiculous, wanting true judgment; for in all things 
‘no man can be exquisite. 

5, 6. To have common places to discourse, and to 
want variety, is both tedious to the hearers, and shows 
a shallowness of conceit: therefore it is good to vary, 
and suit speeches with the present occasions ; and to 
have a moderation in all our speeches, especially in 
jesting of religion, state, great persons, weighty and 
important business, poverty, or any thing deserving 
pity. 

7. A long continued speech, without a good speech 
of interlocution, sheweth slowness: and a good reply, 
without a good set speech, showeth shallowness and 
weakness. 

8. To use many circumstances, ere you come to the 
matter, is wearisome; and to use none at all, is but 
blunt. 

9. Bashfulness is a great hindrance to a man, both 
of uttering his conceit, and understanding what is pro- 
pounded unto him; wherefore it is good to press him- 
self forwards with discretion, both in speech and com- 
pany of the better sort. 


Usus promptos facit. 
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province of human speculation ; and as often as the 
course of enquiry touches at any point the boundary- 
line, never fails to present itself. Nor is it by any 
means a formal creed reserved for solemn occasions and 
forbidden to mix with week-day thoughts and business- 
es; but being accepted without any reserve or mis- 
giving as the ultimate explanation of everything, there 
is hardly any occasion or any kind of argument into 
which it does not at one time or another incidentally 
introduce itself. Fortunafely however it is not from 
such incidental allusions that we are. left to gather his 
creed. We have it here set forth by himself distinctly 
and completely in all its parts: an articulate Confession 
of Faith ; not transcribed from the catechism, but di- 
gested and reproduced in a form of his own ; in which 
the several parts of the scheme are exhibited in logical 
coherency, and presented in a light as satisfactory per- 
haps to the understanding as the case admits, — a case 
in which that which 1s to be comprehended is infinite, 
and that which is to comprehend, finite.! 

This Confession was first printed in the Remains 
(1648) with a title stating that it was written by Ba- 
con ‘ about tlie time he was solicitor general ;”’ after- 
wards in the Hesuscitatio by Rawley, who merely says 
that he composed it many years before his death. But 
in the manuscript from which the text is here taken 

1 “Les idées Chrétiennes y sont traduites ’ (says M. Charles de Rému- 
sat, than whom no man has studied Bacon with a more sincere desire to 
understand him,) ‘sous une forme aussi rationelle qu’il est possible de le 
faire sans les alterer. Rien n'est outré, rien n'est attenué. Le mystére 
y est rendu intelligible jusqu'’au point of il cesserait d°étre un mystére. 
. . « Ce n'est pas une adhésion verbale & un pur formulaire, mais la déduc- 
tion d’une croyance réfiéchie, et, suivant nous, un monument des plus pro- 


pres & frapper les esprits les moins dociles 4 toute inspiration Chrétienne."* 
— Bacon: sa Vie, son Influence, et sa Philusophie, p. 152. 
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pensation of times. For the law was first imprinted in 
that remnant of light of nature, which was left after 
the fall, being sufficient to accuse: then it was more 
manifestly expressed in the written law ; and was yet 
more opened by the prophets ; and lastly expounded in 
the true perfection by the Son of God, the great prophet 
and perfect interpreter of the law.! That likewise the 
word of the promise was manifested and revealed, first 
by immediate revelation and inspiration ; after by fig- 
ures, which were of two natures: the one, the rites and 
ceremonies of the law; the other, the continual his- 
tory of the old world, and Church of the Jews, which 
though it be literally true, yet is it pregnant of a per- 
petual allegory and shadow of the work of the Re- 
demption to follow. The same promise or evangile 
was more clearly revealed and declared by the prophets, 
and then by the Son himself, and lastly by the Holy 
Ghost, which illuminateth the Church to the end of 
the world. 

That in the fulness of time, according to the promise 
and oath of God,? of a chosen linage descended the 
blessed seed of the woman, Jesus Christ, the only be- 
gotten Son of God and Saviour of the world; who 
was conceived by the power and overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, and took flesh of the Virgin Mary: that 
the Word did not only take flesh, or was joined to 
flesh, but was made flesh, though without confusion of 
substance or nature: so as the eternal Son of God and 
the ever blessed Son of Mary was one person ; so one, 
as the blessed Virgin may be truly and catholicly called 
Deipara, the Mother of God; so one, as there is no 


1 perfect interpreter, as also fulfiller, of thelaw. RB. 
2 R. omits “ of God.” 
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God, dispersed over the face of the earth; which is 
Christ’s spouse, and Christ's body; being gathered of 
the fathers of the old world, of the Church of the Jewa, 
of the spirits of the faithful dissolved, of ! the spirits of 
the faithful militant, and of the names yet to be born, 
which are already written in the book of life. -That 
there is also a visible Church, distinguished by the out- 
ward works of God’s covenant, and the receiving of the 
holy doctrine, with the use of the mysteries of God, 
and the invocation and sanctification of. his holy name. 
That there is also a holy succession in the prophets of 
the new testament and fathers of the Church, from the 
time of the apostles and disciples which saw our Sav- 
iour in the flesh, unto the consummation of the work 
of the ministry ; which persons are called from God by 
gift, or inward anointing, and the vocation of God 
followed by an outward calling and ordination of the 
Church. 

I believe that the souls of those that die in the Lord 
are blessed, and rest from their labours, and enjoy the 
sight of God, yct so as they are in expectation of a fur- 
ther revelation of their glory in the last day ; at which 
time all flesh of man shall arise and be changed, and 
shall appear and receive from Jesus Christ his eternal 
judgment; and the glory of the saints shall then be 
full, and the kingdom shall be given up to God the 
Father, from which time all things shall continue for 
ever in that being and state which they shall receive ; ? 
so as there are three times (if times they may be 
called) or parts of eternity: The first, the time before 
beginnings, when the Godhead was only, without the 


land. R. 
2 which then they shall receive. R. 
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being of any creature: The second, the time of the 
mystery, which continueth from the time of creation ! 
to the dissolution of the world: And the third, the 
time of the revelation of the sons of God; which time 
is the last, and is everlasting without change. 


1 from the creation, EK 
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any thing in it which strikes me as decidedly unlike 
Bacon; and my chief reason for doubting that it is 
his, is that neither does it contain anything which 
strikes me as decidedly like him. And with this 
mark of doubt upon it, it may take its place with the 
others. 

A fourth prayer of Bactii's there is, of the authen- 
ticity of which I have no doubt. But as its peculiar 
significance depends upon the occasion on which it 
was composed, I reserve it for its place among the 
Occasional Works. 
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throughly cleansed and purged from fancy and vani- 
ties, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the 
Divine Oracles, there may be given unto Faith the 
things that are Faith’s. Amen. 


rest 


The second Prayer, called by his Lordship 
THE WRITER'S’ PRAYER. 


Tov, O Father! who gavest the Visible Light as 
the first-born of thy Creatures, and didst pour into 
man the Intellectual Light as the top and consumma- 
tion of thy workmanship, be pleased to protect and 
govern this work, which coming from thy Goodness 
returneth to thy Glory. Thou, after thou hadst re- — 
viewed the works which thy hands had made, beheld- 
est that everything was very good; and thou didst rest 
with complacency in them. But Man reflecting on 
the works which he had made, saw that all was vanity 
and vexation of Spirit, and could by no means acquiesce 
in them. Wherefore if we labour in thy works with 
the sweat of our brows, thou wilt make us partakers 
of thy Vision and thy Sabbath. We humbly beg 
that this mind may be steadfastly in us, and that thou, 
by our hands and also by the hands of others on whom 
thou shalt bestow the same spirit, wilt please to con- 
vey a largeness of new alms to thy family of Man- 
kind. These things we commend to thy everlasting 
love, by our Jesus, thy Christ, God with us. Amen. 
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only, thou wilt be graciously pleased freely to pardon 
and forgive us all our gins and disobedience, whether 
in thought, word, or deed, committed against thy di- 
vine Majesty; and in his precious blood-shedding, 
death, and perfect obedience, free us from the guilt, 
the stain, the punishment, and dominion of all our 
sins, and clothe us with his perfect righteousness. 
There is mercy with thee, O Lord, that thou mayest 
be feared ; yea, thy mercies swallow up the greatness 
of our sins: speak peace to our souls and consciences; 
make us happy in the free remission of all our sins, 
and be reconciled to thy poor servants in Jesus Christ, 
in whom thou art well pleased: suffer not the works 
of thine own hands to perish; thou art not delighted 
in the death of sinners, but in their conversion. Turn 
our hearts, and we shall be turned ; convert us, and 
we shall be converted; illuminate the eyes of our 
minds and understanding with the bright beams of 
thy Holy Spirit, that we may daily grow in the sav- 
ing knowledge of the heavenly mystery of our redemp- 
tion, wrought by our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus. 
Christ ; sanctify our wills and affection by the same 
Spirit, the most sacred fountain of all grace and good- 
ness ; reduce them to the obedience of thy most holy 
will in the practice of all piety toward thee, and char- 
ity towards all men. Inflame our hearts with thy 
love, cast forth of them what displeaseth thee, all in- 
fidelity, hardness of heart, profaneness, hypocrisy, con- 
tempt of thy holy word and ordinances, all unclean- 
ness, and whatsoever advanceth itself in opposition 
to thy holy will. And grant that henceforth, through 
thy grace, we may be enabled to lead a godly, holy, 
sober, and Christian life, in true sincerity and upright- 
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that, O Lord, not for any merits of ours, but only 
for the merits! of thy Son, and our alone Saviour 
Christ Jesus ; to whom with thee and the Holy Spirit 
be ascribed all glory, &c. Amen. 

1 The original has “not for any merits of thy son:"’ the omitted words 


have been supplied by an obvious conjecture; but I do not know by 
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203 PREFACE TO TRANSLATION OF CERTAIN PSALMS. 


Domestic cares afflict the husband's bed, 
or pains his head. 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
uu: or do things worse. 
Some would have children ;' thoee that have them moan, 
or wish them gone. 
What is it then to have or have no wife, 
But single thraldom, or a double strife ? 


Our own affections still at home to please 
is a disease : 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil 
perils and toil. 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease, 
we are worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still should cry 
Not to be born, or being born to die. 


























rit Y Wi. TRANGRAPION 2: 


The elimbibg Uh pa iy ali i 
The. diguing.conien.in.the.aacks de:bides: 5.4.5.4; 
The moon, so equetant in iapqnatansyy.,.. ST ae a wT 
Deth rule the. nionthly seagone orderly ; :. 4 
The sun, eye of the. world, doth know: hie x race, 
And when, te shew, and. when. to, bide -his fane,. ,. 
When as, the. savagn, beasta, thet fy the.light,. 

(As conscious of man’s hatred). leave thei: den,.-; 
And rangp abroad, secun’a, Seam wighs of men, 
Then do the forgsts ring of, liens rearing, u 
That ask their meat of God; thein strength restoring ; 
But when the day appears, they back do fly, 

And in their dens again do lurking lie. 

Then man goes forth to labour in the field, 
Whereby his grounds more rich increase may yield. 
O Lord, thy providence sufficeth all ; 

Thy goodness, not restrained, but general 

Over thy creatures: the whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largeness pour’d forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the same. 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall 

Of beasts innumerable, great and small ; 

There do the stately ships plough up the floods, 
The greater navies look like walking woods ; 

The fishes there far voyages do make, 

To divers shores their journey they do take. 

There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan. 

All these do ask of thee their meat to live, 

Which in due season thou to them dost give. 

Ope thou thy hand, and then they have good fare ; 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXXVita PSALM. 


Wuew God return’d us graciously 
Unto our native land, 

We seem’d as in a dream to be, 
And in a maze to stand. 


The heathen likewise they could say : 
The God, that these men serve, 
Hath done great things for them this day, 

Their nation to preserve. 


Tis true, God hath pour’d out his grace 
On us abundantly ;s 

For which we yield him psalms and praise, 
And thanks with jubilee. 


O Lord, turn our captivity, 
As winds, that blow at south, 
Do pour the tides with violence 
Back to the river’s mouth. 


Who sows in tears shall reap in joy, 
The Lord doth so ordain ; 

So that his seed be pure and good, 
His harvest shall be gain. 
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Then let my right hand quite her skill forget, 
Then let my voice and words no passage find ; 
Nay, if I do not thee prefer in all, 
That in the compass of my thoughts can fall. 


Remember thou, O Lord, the cruel cry 
Of Edom’s children, which did ring and sound, 
Inciting the Chaldean’s cruelty, 
‘“¢ Down with it, down with it, even unto the ground.” 
In that good day repay it unto them, 
When thou shalt visit thy Hierusalem. 


And thou, O Babylon, shalt have thy turn 
By just revenge, and happy shall he be, 
That thy proud walls and tow’rs shall waste and burn, 
And as thou didst by us, so do by thee. 
Yea, happy he, that takes thy children’s bones, 
And dasheth them against the pavement stones. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE CXLIXta PSALM. 


O sING a new song to our God above ; 
Avoid profane ones, ’tis for holy quire: 
Let Israel sing songs of holy love 
To him that made them, with their hearts on fire: 
Let Sion’s sons lift up their voice, and sing 
Carols and anthems to their heavenly King. 


Let not your voice alone his praise forth tell, 
But move withal and praise him in the dance ; 
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Amazons, an unnatural government, 
iti. 44. 
Ambages of God, iii. 151. 
Ambassadors sent by Henry VII. to 
Charles VIII., i. 126. 
Ambition, essay on, ii. 206-209. 
like choler, makes or mars, ii. 


206. 
how ambitious men should be 


made serviceable, ii. 207. 
America, discovered by Columbus, i. 


foretold by Seneca, ii. 203-206. 


hy: Plato, 1i. 206. 

results of its discovery, fil. 96. . 
Amor. — Vide Love. 
Amortised, a part of the lands, i. 


Ansabaptists and other furies, ii. 91. 
of Munster, iii. 44. 
Andes, far higher than our moun- 
tains, ii. 274. 
Andrews, Bishop, epistle dedicatory 
addressed to, iii. 13-19. 
Angels not to be introduced in anti- 
masques, ii. 210. 
Angeovines, faction in Naples, i. 238. 
Anger, essay on, ii. 271-274. 
to calm the natural inclination, 
ii. 271, 272. 
to repress the emotions of, ii. 
272, 273. 
to raise and appease in others, 
ii. 278. 
a kind of baseness, ii. 271. 
its causes chiefly three, ii. 272. 
Anne of Brittaine, 1. 54. See Brit- 
taine. 
Ant, wise creature for itself, ii. 
15 


Anti-masques should be short, ii. 
210. 


angels not to be introduced, Jd. 

Antiperistasis, iii. 111. 

Antonius, Marcus, only two great 
men of history carried away by 
love, he one, ii. 110. 

Antwerp, English merchants return 
to, after the treaty made by Henry 
VIL, i. 260. 

Ape, his deformity increased by his 

ikeness to man, ii. 137. 

Apelles would take the best parts of 
divers facez, ii. 226. 

Apollonius, his answer to Vespasian 
concerning Nero’s fall, ii. 141. 

Apomaxis calumniarum, dy Sir R. 
Morysine, i. 322. 


TO THE 


Apostolical succession, iii. 156. 
Appius Claudius, only two men great 
history carned away by love, he 
one, ii. 110. 


Ap ii. 155. 

Arete battle of, ii. 178. 

Archers, English, their execution 

upon the French troops, i. 127. 
ish, their arrows re to 


be of the length of a tailor's 
yard, i. 273. 
Aristander, his explanation of Phil- 
ip’s dream, ii. 203. 
Aristotle, his theory of usurpation, |. 
no ill interpreter of the Law of 
nature respecting conquest, 


iii. 34. 
Armads, | Spanish, defeat of, i. 430, 


invincible and invisible, ii. 60. 
Arms flourish in the youth of a state, 


ii. 280. 
Arrowa of the Cornishmen, i. 273. 
Arthur, Prince, son of Henry VII., 


ii. 277. 

Arundel, Earl of, sent by Henry VII. 
to welcome Philip King of 
Castile, at Weymouth, i. 343. 

correction bv Bacon in the ac- 
count of his trial in Camden's 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 50. 
Ashes more generative than dust, ii. 
6 


Assassins of the Levant, iii. 48. 
Astley, a scrivener, one of Perkin 
Warbeck's councillors, i. 283. 
Astrologer, ii. 273. 
Astwood, Thomas, tried for Perkin 
Warbeck’s rebellion, and par- 
lots Perkin Warbeck escape 
ots Perkin War "8 
P from the Tower, i. 302, 304. 
Atheism, essay on, ii. 181-135. 
causes of, ii. 133. 
better than superstition, ii. 185. 
Atheist, miracles never wrought to 
convince, why, ii. 182. 
the fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God, iii. 176. 
Atlantis, whether destroyed by 
earthquake or deluge, ii. 274. 
Atom, the sidelong motion of, iii. 
79 


Aton ‘Castle, taken by the Earl of 
Surrey from James IV., i. 276. 
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Bouchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry VII. dines with, i. 56. 
Boutefeu, i. 136. 
Hows of the Cornishmen, i. 273. 
Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, refuses to murder the two 
young princes, i. 215. 
Brain, castoreum taken for disease 
- of, 11. 167. 
Brampton, Lady, Perkin Warbeck 
travels in her train to Portugal, i. 


205. 
Brandled the fortunes of the day, i. 


Brandon, Thomas, commander 0 
en ‘"s fleet against t 
Trish rebe i. 85 ” 


1. o 
Bray, Sir Reignold, his downfall 
* sought by the Cornish rebels, 


his death, i. 324. 
Braybrooke, James, sent by Henry 
I. to report on the young Queen 
of Naples, i. 338, 339. 
Briarcus, emblem interpreted, ii. 129. 
Bribery, ii. 114. 
Britain, the true greatness of, iii. 
61-85. 
Preface, iii. 51-58. 

Brittaine, object of the ambition of 
Charles VIII, i. 97, 98. 
invaded by him, i. 109, 176. 

Lord Woodville joins the Duke 
with English auxiliaries, i. 
105, 110, 111. 

speech of Chancellor Morton, 
respecting the invasion, i. 
117-124. 

death of Francis the Duke, i. 
128. 

conquered by Charles VIIT., i. 


129. 

Henry VIlIth’s policy, i. 149- 
151, 356. 

Anne, duchess of Lrittaine, by 

roxy married to Maximilian, 
1. 153, 164. 

what became of the English 
forces, i. 154, 155. 

French embassy respecting, i. 
157-173. 

Charles VIII. himself married 
to the Dutchess Anne, i. 172, 
173. 

arrangement of the dates of the 
abore transactions, i. 165-168. 

Heary V [1th’s preparations for 
war with France, i. 176-178. 
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Brocage of an usurper, i. 47. 

Brooke, Robert Lord, leads 8,000 
men into Hrittaine, against 
Charles VIII., i. 197, 129. 

sent by Henry VII. to raise the 
siege of Exeter, i. 387. 
Brothers, younger, commonly for- 
tunate, but not where the elder 
are disinherited, ii. 101. 

Broughton, Sir Thomas, shelters 

Lord Lovell, i. 69. 
joins the standard of Symnell, 


i. 87. 
dies on the field, i. 91. 
Bruges rebels against Maximilian, 


i. 150. 
submits, i. 187-190. 
Brutus, Decimus, his treatment of 
Julius Cesar, ii. 168. 
Brutus, Marcus, phantasm appeared 
i 904 


to, 11. . 

Buckingham, Duke of, raises troops 
to relieve Exeter, besieged by 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 287. 

Bacon’s essays dedicated to, ii. 
7 


7. 
Building, essay on, ii. 228-235. 
use to be preferred to uniform- 
ity, ii. 228. 
salubrity of site, 6. 
a perfect palace described, ii- 


230-235. 
Bulloigne, siege of, by Henry VII., 
i. 195. 


Burning in the hand, i. 133. 
Busbechius, anger of the Turks at 
cruelty to a fowl, ii. 118. 
Business, three parts of, preparation, 
examination, and perfection, ii. 
63. 


Cabinet counsels, a remedy worse 
than the disease, ii. 148. 
the doctrine of Italy, and prac- 
tice of France, Jd. 
meaning of the term, ii. 148. 
Cabot, Sebastian, kts discoreries, i. 
295 


Cwxsar Augustus, his character by 
Bacon, ii. 43, 44. 
imago civilis ejus, ii. 33. 
his deathbed speech, ii. 85. 
his times inclined to atheism, ii. 
136 


marriage of his daughter Julia 
to Agrippa, ii. 168. 
Cwsar, Julius, his character, ii. 35- 
41. 





Charles VIII. of France — continued. 
ont on Naples, i. 162. 
ont the Ottoman Empire, /6. 
a peace with Ferdinando 
are Leabella, i 195. h H 
peace o taples wit enry 
VIL, i. 196 198. 
conquered “Naples, and lost it, 
i. 238. 


eendn an embassy to England, 
i. 276. 


his death, i. 300. 
Chaste ‘women often proud, ii. 102. 
Chees, ii. 117. 
Chester, Earidom of, an appanage 
to the principality of Walesa, i. 


Chievances, unlawful, which is bas- 
tard usury, i. 134. 
Children and Parents, essay on, ii. 
99-101. 
benefit of having children, ii. 
99. 
unequal distribution of parental 
affection, ii. 100. 
treatment and education of, ii. 
99-101. 
China, ordnance used in for 2,000 
years, ii. 279. 
Chivalry, orders of, ii 187. 
Chressenor, Thomas, tried for Per- 
kin Warbeck’s rebellion, and par- 
doned, i. 223. 
Christ, incarnation of, iii. 155. 
Chareh, unity in the, ii. 87. 
controversies in, ii. 89, 90. 
Catholic, iii. 157, 158. 
visible, iii. 158. 
the keeper of the Scriptures, iii. 
180. 


Churmne of reproaches and taunts, 
i. 292. 


Cicero on the piety of the Romans, 

ii. 134, 135. 

of the self-love of Pompey, ii. 
159. 

of Rabirius Posthumus, ii. 199. 

his books, De Oratore and Ora- 
tor, ii, 230. 

to Piro, it. 165. 

his conduct in banishment, iii. 
185. 


his eulogy on the Academica, 
iii. 100. 
que miremur, habemus; que 
laudemus, expectamus, — ili. 
116. 
Cioli, Andrea, his translation of Ba- 
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Cioli — continued 
con’s Assaye for Cusmo de Medici, 
ii. 78, 74. 
Civil conversation, notes for, iii. 
139, 140. 
Claudius Appius, only two men 
in history carried away by 
he one, it. 110. 
Clarence, Duke of, i. 72. 
Clerks convict, to be burned in the 
hand, i. 133. 
and ministers of law coarta, ii. 


Clement VIII., iii. 24, 192. 
Clement, James, murderer of the 
Duke of Guise, correction by Ba- 
con in Camden, ii. 51. 
Cleon, his dream, ii. 205. of He 
ergy curtai y statute n 
VIL., i. 133. Y 
an overgrown, brings a state to 
necessity, ii. 128. 
Clifford, Sir Robert, i. 375. 
joins Perkin Wurbeck in Flan- 
ders, i. 212. 
declares him to be the Duke of 
York, i. 213. 
won over by king Henry’s spies, 
i. 217, 218. 
gives information to Heory VII. 
of the partisans of Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 225. 
rdoned by the king, 76. 
impeaches Sir William Stanley, 


Clipping coins, statute of Henry VIE. 
ating to, i. 334. 

Closeness, ii. 95, 06. 

(Hoth of estate, the king sat under, 


177. 

Cobham, Lord, firm to Henry VIT. 
against the Cornish rebels, i. 266, 
267. 

Coinage, regulated by statute of 

Henrv VIL, i. 334. 

his profitable recuinages, i. 335. 

statutes of Henry VII. respect- 
inyr, i. 146. 

counterfeiting foreign coin cur- 
rent, 

Coke, Sir’ Kdward, mentions the 
(yreat Council, but not its 
functions, i. 369. 

what he knew about the death 
of Prince Henrv, ii. 11-13. 

Collyweston, Henry VII. brings his 
daughter Margaret so far on her 
way to Scotland, i. 23. 
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ad 


Cottonian library, manuscripts de. 

- _ stroyed by Sire, i. 102. 

Council, Great, what, i. 115. 
summoned by Heary Vil. in his 
seventh year before calling his 
caper iment | i. 177. 

called by Henry VIT., i. 261. 

distinct from Parliament, i. 
367-874. 

its composition, i. 371. 

matters referred to it, i. 372. 

Council-chamber, arrangemeut of 

seats in, ii. 152. 

Counsel, essay on, Hi. 146-152. 

the greatest trust between men, 
ii. 146. 

legend of Metis, ii. 147. 

inconveniences of, are three, 

want of secrecy, ii. 148. 

weakening of authority, ii. 
149. 

unfaithful counsellors, ii. 
149-151. 

for these, cabinet counsels are 
a remedy worse than the dis- 
ease, ii. 148, 149. 

defects of the present mode of 
meeting, ii. L151. 

ask of the ancient, what is best, 
and of the latter, what is fit- 
test, ii. 113. 

of two sorts, concerning man- 
ners, concerning business, ii. 
171. 

behaviour of judges towards, ii. 
267, 268. 

Countebalt, ambassador from Maxi- 
mnilian to Henry VIL., i. 174-176, 
192. 

Countenance, necessary command of, 
iii. 139. 

Court-yards for palaces, ii. 232- 
235. 

Courtney, Edward, created Earl of 

Devon, i. 56. 

William, lart of Devonshire, 
committed to custody by 
Henry VII., i. 330. 

Courts of Justice, the attendance of, 
subject to four bad instruments, ii. 
269, 372. 

Creation of the world, iii. 151, 152. 

Crispus murdered by his father Con- 
stantine, it. 143. 

Cross set up by Ferdinando on the 
vreat tower of Grenada, i. 190. 

Crusade meditated by Charles VIII., 

i. 16 


Crusade — continued. 
Pope Alexander attempts to or- 
Canize one, i. 8 
invites Henry Vil. to join, 7d. 
money for, raised in ad, 
et the Turks, iii. 7. 
’s opinions reapecting, iii. 
Crusade, i iii. 


Cunning, ocany on, ii. 153-158. 
a sinister or crooked wisdom, ii. 


stratagems of, ii. 153-158. 
Curson, Sir Robert, Guvernor at 
Hammes, joines the Earl of 
Suffolk as a spy, i. 330. 
excommani together with 
the Earl, i. 331. 
returns to England, Ie. 
Custom and education, essay on, ii. 
213-216. 
examples of the force of, ii. 
214. 
the principal magistrate of 
man’s life, /d. 
most perigee when begun in 
yout 
Customs, law of Henry VII. for the 
security of, i. 134. 


Dam, the seaport of Bruges, i. 187. 
taken by stratagem by the Duke 
of Saxony, i. 188. 
Dammasin trees, ii. 237. 
Dances to song, have extreme grace, 
li. 209. 
turned into figure, a childish 
curiosity, 16. 

Dangers are no more light, if they 
once seem light, ii. 152. 

Darcey, Lord, sent into Cornwall to 
impose tinea, after the rebellion of 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 291. 

Daubigny, Bernard, sent by Charles 
VIII. to Henrv VII, i. 110. 

Daubigny, Lord, deputy of Calais, 

raises the seige of Dixmue, i. 
151, 152. 

negotiates the treaty of Esta- 
ples with Lord Cordes, i. 195. 

David's harp has as many hearse- 
like airs as carols, ii. 94. 

Dawbeney, Lord, defeats the Corn- 

ish rebels at Blackheath, i. 
268, 272. 

(tiles, Lord, made Lord Cham- 
berlain, i. 230. 





dreams, ii. 294. 
Droughts, ii. 274. 
Dublin, coronation of Symnell at, 


Dudley, and Empeon, horse-leeches 
Ind shearers for the king, i. 


aM. 
their oppressions, 1. 326, 351, 352. 
made speaker of the House of 
Commons, i. 332. 
Dutch, free fishing on the coasts of 
England not confirmed to them, i. 


oakes, ji. 274. 
ee West, wars anciently moved 
from east to west, ii. 977. 
have no certain points of heaven, 


Edgecombe, Sir Richard, ambassador 
to France, i. 96 
at Rennes, i. 149. 
Edmondsbury, Henry VII. at, i. 


86. 
Edmund, son of Henry VII., dies in 
infancy, i. 300. 
Education, essay on, ii. 2138-215. 
the power of, ii. 215. 
most perfect when begun in 
youth, 46. 
is but an early custom, J6. 
Edward the Confessor, title to the 
crown founded on his will, i. 50. 
Edward Plantagenet, prisoner in the 
Tower, i. 78. 


paraded through the streets of 


London, i. § 
Edward IV., his popular reign, i. 
8 


invented benevolences, i. 183. 
godfather of Perkin Warbeck, i. 
201 


ifather not of Perkin, but of 
Edward, the converted Jew, 


Ib. 

Egremond, Sir John, heads the ris- 
ing in Yorkshire and Durham 
against Henrv VII., i. 185. 

flies to Lady Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, i. 136. 
Egypt, excellence of its geographical 
position, iii. 83. 
Elias, or Hialas, ambassador from 
Ferdinando and Isabella to Henry 
VIL., i. 277. 


Elizabeth, Queen, queation of her 
het sig 1 ba. 
Bacon’s notes to Camden's An- 
fi. 49-65. 


ber sagen tet tinople, 
note y Bacon in Camden re- 
specting, ii. 54. 


odie tnt Joes 
Bamden ing, ii, 55. 


how dealt with when bills were 
to be signed, ii. 154. 
applications of two for the office 


nok independent of bei, i 
playing on the virginals, iii. 


Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VILI., her 
title to the crown, i. 
ordered to reside with the Queen 
Dowager, i. 52. 
again betrothed to the king, i. 


marriage, and married life, i. 

coronation, i. O4. 

dies in childbed in the Tower, i. 
324 


Elizabeth, widow of Edward IV., i. 
96 


Emmanuel, king of Portugal, iii. 26. 
Empire, essay an, ii. 140-146. 
true temper of, ii. 140. 
great empires enervate their 
subject nations, ii. 278. 
Empson and Dudley, their relation 
to Henrv VIL, i. 39, 357. 
horse-leeches and shearers for 
the king, i. 324. 
their oppressions, i. 234, 326, 
351, 352. 
Enclosures, statute of Henry VII. 
respecting, i. 142. 
England and Flanders, man and 
wife, i. 219. 
why an overmatch for France, 
i. 180. 
Entreprenant, ii. 217. 
Envy, essay on, ii. 103-109. 
its relation to love, ii. 103. 
cal/ed in Scripture an evil eye, 


a gadding passion, ii. 104. 

what persons apt toenvy others, 
ii. 104, 105. 

what persons most subject to be 
envied, ii. 105-107. 
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Ferdinando — continued. 

rumored marriage with Madame 
de Fois, i. 342. 

his power strengthened by the 
death of Philip, King of Cas- 
tile, i. 348. 

Ferdinando, Louis XI. and Hen- 
rv VII., tres magi of kings, 


i. 364, 

Ferdinando and Isabella, send let- 
ters to Henry VII. to report 
the conquest of Granada, i. 


make peace with Charles VIII., 
i. 195. be 
ro marriage, tween 
their daughter Katherine 
and Prince Arthur of En 
land, i. 277. — See Isabella. 

Ferdinando the younger, King of 
Naples, i. 239. 

Fines, after tive years, to be final, 
to conclude all strangers’ rights, i. 
141, 142. 

Fishing on the coast of England, 
rights of the Dutch to, i. 346. 

Fistula Panis, quid, i. 445. 

Fitz-gerard, Thomas, Earl of Kil- 
dare, rebels against Henry VIL, i. 
75, 76. 

Fitzwater, Lord, favours Perkin 

Warbeck, i. 212. 

apprehended, tried, and behead- 
ed, i. 223. 

Flammock, Thomas, leader of the 

Cornish rebels against Henry 
VIL, i. 264. 

taken prisoner at Blackheath, i. 
273 


executed at Tyburn, i. 274. 
Flanders, rebels against Henry VII. 
assemble in, i. 81. 
rebels against Maximilian, i. 
150 


apecch of the French ambassa- 
dors concerning, i. 159. 

and England, man and wife, i. 
219. 


English merchants ordered to 
leave by Henry VIL, i. 222, 
244 


trade reaumed, i. 258, 260. 
Flatterv among lovers, ii. 110. 
of a man’s self, ii. 171. 
Flowers commended for gardens, ii. 
236-239. 
sweet-scented, ii. 238. 
Flux of matter perpetual, ii. 274. 
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Foderingham, burial- of Cecile, 
Duchess of York, i. 239. 

Fois, Madame de, report of her mar- 
riage with Ferdinando of Castile, 


i. 342. 
Followers and Friends, essay on, ii. 


Fool bath said in his heart, There is 
no God, iii. 176, 177. 
more of, than of the wise, in 
human nature, fi. 116. . 
Forfeiture, women advanced by their 
husband, or hia ancestors, not al- 
lowed to alienate the lands, by 
Statute of 11 Henry VIL., i. 242. 
Formailities, use of, ii. 164~166. 
Forrest, Myles, one of the murderers 
of the princes in the Tower, i. 314 
Fortune, the advancement of, i. 22. 
high, how to bear oneself in, ii. 
111-115. 
is like a market, ii. 152. 
essay on, ii. 215-218. 
the mould of, is in a man’s 
hands, ii. 215. 
blind, but not invisible, /6. 
her way is like the milky way 
in heaven, /6. 
her two daughters, Confidence 
and Reputation, ii. 217. 
wise men attribute their virtues 
to, /6. 
Fouldrey, in Lancashire, rebels from 
Treland land at, i. 87. 
Fountains in gardens, of two kinds, 
ii. 241. 
Foxe, Bishop of Duresme, privy 
counsellor, i. 64. 
subsequent promotions, i. 65. 
ambassador to Scotland, i. 96. 
Lord Privy Seal to Henry VIL, 
i. 259 


strengthens Norham Castle 
against the Scots, i. 275. 
with Hialas to treat with James 
‘orn e 
his meeting with James IV. at 
Melrosse, i. 299. 
busied about the marri of 
Prince Arthur with Katharine 
of Arrayon, i. 317. 
negotiates the marriage of the 
rincess Mary with Charles, 
Prince of Castile, i. 353. 
France, all noblesse or peasantry, i. 


Henry VII. of England claims 
the kingdom, i. 170. 





this discov- 
Catata, i. 


Glibert, Bir Fiunepht 
ery of 0 new passage 


Gloucester, Richard, Duke of, mur- 
ders his nephews, i. 246. 


a tor, i 


no pinion of Him better than a 
wrong opinion, ii. 188. 
His nature, iii. 147. 


Gol f, prohib 
teary i, 146, 147. ited by 


Gallon denston, "Thome Prior of Christ 
Chareh in canterbury, sent ambas- 
sador to Charles VIi if., i. 170. 

Gondebauilt sent ty Maz. 
imilian to Henry VII., ii. 174, 
175, 192. 

Good, strongest at first; ill, in con- 

tinuance, ii. 160. 
and evil, ‘colours of, iii. 100- 
Goodness, and dness of nature, 
essay on, ti. 118-121. 
Philantbropia of the Greeks, ii. 


Charity of theologians, /6. 
found even among the Turks, ii. 
118. 


both a habit and a disposition, 
i. 119. 


Gordon, ‘Lady Catheren, daughter of 
the earl of Huntley, James 
consents to her marriage with 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 250. 
seized by Henry VII. at St. 
Michael’s Mount, i. 289. 
called the White Rose, i i. 298. 
Government, four pillars of, ii. 125. 
Grecia, designs of Charles VIII. on, 
16: 


Granada, conquered from the Moors, 


Granson, battle of, iii. 175. 
Gratiosi, or favourites of princes, ii. 
265. 


Great place, essay on, iii. 111-115. 
its servitude, ii. 111. 
dangers and discomforts, ii. 112. 
all rising to, is by a winding 
stair, ii. 115. 
Greese of the quire, i. 282. 


TO THE 
Gregory the hie attempt to 
cetnguch boiken learning, i 


Grottas for estivation, fi. 
Guildford, Sir Bich sent 


RAs. reveliinns i. 387. Fe 
Grincamp a siege of by Chartes Vill., 


Gyngham, the siege of, 1. 149, 176. 


Hacket, the faxatic, Bacon 
in Camden, respecting,” H. §2, 


83. 
Hadrian, Cardi his correspond- 
in Latin Henry VII., i. 


363, 
Hale, Sir Matthew, Ase Jurtodiction 
the H i. 370. 
ul, ner of "hia History, i. 14, 


Hammes, Sir Robert Curson, gov- 
ernor of, i. 

Handmill, a prudent king should be 
able to grind with a, ii. 149. 

Hastings, Lord, an enemy to the 
Queen Dowager, i i. 79. 

Health, eesay on the regiment of, ii. 
188-190. 


Hearne, Thomas, hts edition of Cam- 
den’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 47, 48. 

Heart, no receipt can open it, but a 
true friend, i. 167. 

Heaths in gardens, li. 242, 243. 

Hector, Dr., to the dames of Lon- 
don, iii. 118. 

Hedges for rardeng, ii. 240. 

Helena, he that preferred her uitted 
the gifts of Juno and of Pallas, ii. 


Helps to the intellectual powers, iii. 


Hennin ngham Henry VII. enter- 
taine at, by the Earl of Oxford, 


Henviews Princeps Wallise, elogium 
Baconi de eo, ii. 15-17. 
obiit, 60 Nov. anno 1612, ii. 
15. 


mors ejus veneno falso relata, ii. 
17. 
Henry VI, his canonization, i. 348. 
pointed out Henry VIL, then a 
ad, as to be his wuccessor, i. 


365. 
Henry VIL, History of, i. 45-365. 
preface, i. 13-40. 
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Henry VIIL — continued. 
his secrecy in matters of state, 


his law respecting houses of bus- 
bandry, ii. 180. 
Henry VIII, his birth, i. 172. 


inning of a history of his 
beg nt 33 40, oe 
m Tver, tous Katherine of 
. Bacon at the re- 
ince Charles, i. 


his parchases of Tournay and 
Bulloigne, iff. 71. 

Henry, Duke of York, son of Henry 

VII., contracted to the Princess 


Katherine of Spain i. 399. 


of 


possibly intended to be sent to De 
Thou, ii. 11. 
died on the 6th Nov. 1612, ii. 
tumour of poison at his death 
unfounded, ii. 22. 
Henry III. of France. effect of his 
league against the Protestants, ii. 
124 


Heraclitus, his saying, that dry light 
is the best soul, ii. 171. 

Herbert, George, Bacon’s translation 
of the Psalms dedicated to, iii. 


Hercules, sailing in an earthen pot, 
ii. O4 


ii. O4. 
his labours, iii. 46. 
Heresies and schisms the greatest 
scandals, ii. 87. 
how to be avoided, ii. 89. 
the origin of. ii. 276. 
twofold origin of, iii. 178. 
three degrees of heresies deny- 
ing the power of God, J0. 
Heretics in Knyland, dealt with by 
Henry VII., i. 315. 
one converted by him, Jd. 
Herne, a mercer, one of Perkin War- 
beck’s counsellors, i. 283. 
Hermogenes, the rhetorician, ij. 225. 
Hialas, Peter, ambassador to Henry 
VIL. from Ferdinando and 
Isabella, i. 277. 
employed by him to treat with 
amea IV. of Scotland, i. 278. 
Historian, Ais office compared with 
that of a judge summing up, i. 39. 
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f ti s 


Holinehed, character of his history, 
Holy Ghost, the power of, iii. 154. 
ta form of a elas 91. 

Holy War, advertisement 
an, iil. 31-48. 

Homer, his of the Roman 
empire, ii. 

Homicide, the -king’s suit by indict- 
ment, no longer to await the year 
and day allowed by way of appeal, 


i. 1 
Honour hath three things in it, Hi. 


208. 
and Reputation, essay on, ii. 


gained upon another, hath 
a vemce of acweren 264. 
egrees of sove nour 
ii. 264, 265. ‘ 
conditores imperiorum, ii. 264. 
legislatores, 10. 
liberatores, /0. 
propugnatores imperil, 1b. 
patres patria, ii. 265. 
degrees pet honour in subjects, 
ii. 265. 


participes curarum, ii. 265. 
duces belli, ii. 265. 
gratiosi, /6 
negotiis pares, J8. 
Hope, earthly, meditation on, iii. 
162, 170, 171. 
all to be employed upon the life 
to come, ili. 172. 
Hortensius, idem manebat, neque 
idem decebat, ii. 225. 
Hosea on the government of the 
Jews, iii. 41. 
Hostages to Fortune, wife and chil- 
dren, are, ii. 101. 
Houses of husbandry, statute of 
Henry VII. to maintain, i. 143 ; 


ii. 180. 

Hucks and foldings, worn in Ire- 

wens i. 2 * of 
untlev, Earl of, proposed marria 
of his daughter to Perkin Wer. 
beck, i. 250. 

Husbandry, a profitable profession 
for rich men, 1i. 200. 

Husbands and Wives, ii. 101-103. 

woinen never complain of hus- 
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James I., whether Bacon wrote the 
History of Henry VII. to flat- 
ter ham, 1. 21-32. 

his alterations in Bacon's manu- 
script of the reign of Henry 
VII., i. 48, 55, 61. 

his dependence on the House 0 
Commons for supplies, iii. 
54-57. 

James III. of Scotland, Henry VII. 
sends an embassy to, i. 96. 

his death, i. 187. 
killed at Bannocksbourn, i. 1389. 

James IV. of Scotland, devoted to 
France, i. 181. 

Henry VII. declares war against 
him, i. 184, 185. 

his reception of Perkin War- 
beck, 1. 244-250. 

invades Northumberland, i. 250- 
258. 

again invades England, and be- 
sieges Norham Castle, i. 275. 

retires before the Earl of Surrey, 
i. 276. 

Hialas sent by Henry with pro- 
posals of peace, i. 277. 

refuses to give up Perkin, i. 279. 

dismisses him, i. 281. 

demands reparation for the mur- 
der of the Scots at Norham, 
i. 298. 

makes peace with Henry VIL., 
i. 300. 

marries Margaret, daughter of 
Henrv VIL, 1. 322. 

Jason the Thessalian, iii. 65. 

Jest, some subjects privileged from, 
ii. 192. 

Jesuits, cunning of, ii. 154. 

Jews, their idolatries, iii. 41. 

Joan, or Juanna, daughter of Ferdi- 

nando of Spain, wife of Philip 
king of Castile, i. 347. 
her marriage with Henry VII. 
of England thought of, i. 351. 
dies insane, i. 347. 

John a Chamber, heads the rising 
in Yorkshire and Durham 
avainst Henry VIT., i. 136. 

hanged at York, /6. 

John, king of Arragon, mortgages 
fuscignon and = Perpignian — to 
France, i. 195. 

Joseph, Michael, a farrier of Bod- 
min, leader of the insurree- 
tion in Cornwall, against 
Henry VIL, i. 264. 
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Joseph — continued. 
taken prisoner at Blackheath, 
i. 273. 
executed at Tyburn, i. 274. 
Juanna. — See Joan. 
Jubilee at Rome, A. p. 1500, i. 312. 
Judah and Issachar, the blessing of, 
will never meet in one state, ii. 179. 
Judges, their office ix, jus dicere, not 
jus dare, ii. 265. 
should be more learned than 
witty, more reverend than 
plausible, more advised than 
confident, /6. 
the unjust, is the capital re- 
mover of landmarks, ii. 266. 
their principal duty, to suppress 
force and fraud, /6. 
must beware of harsh construc- 
tions, ii 267. 
ought to have regard to time as 
well as matter, ii. 267. 
ought in justice to remember 
mercy, i. 267. 
their parts in hearing causes are 


four, /6. 
conduct towards advocates, ii. 
268. 


in relation to the sovereign, ii. 
269, 270. , 
Judicature, essay on, ii. 268-270. 
duties of judges — 
towards the parties sueing, ii. 
266, 267. 
towards advocates and coun- 
sel, ii. 267, 268. 
towards clerks and ministers, 
ii. 268, 269. ; 
towards the sovereign, ii. 269, 
70. 

Julius T1.. Pope, requested to can- 
onize Henry VI. of England, i. 
338. 

Julius Cesar. — See Cesar, Julius. 

Jurisdiction, stir not questions of, ii. 
114. 

Justices, statute of Henry VIT. re- 
specting, monitory and minatory, 
i. 146. - 

Justs and tournevs, ii. 211, 212. 


Katharine, daughter of Ferdinando 
and Isabella, i. 277, 316. 
her ill-omened = marriage with 
Arthur, son of Henry VIE, i. 
305, 306, 316. 
her dowry, i. 319. 
whether bedded, i. 320, 321. 
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, om the restoration Lord, iis rebellion agninet 
the nen’ Dowager dower, bere are Vi 1. 67, 
Heary V11., i. 13 to Flanders, 1. Le 
Lions inder Balomon's throne, Ut corvepends with Sir Thomas 
Broughton, J. 
Liver, sarza taken for disease of, ii. lands at Fouldrey in Lancashire, 
Loan from the Cit London to mystery y respecti hie death, i. 
Henry VII. Fa 4,0002, i. ‘8. v1. “s 
loans borrowed from his ‘sabjects Low excellence of their 


by Henry VIL., i. 2961. 
London, the city contributes 9,0004. 
year of Heary VIL. L184. 
army of Henry VII. assembled 
at, for the invasion of Franee, 


letters sant by He Vil. og 
the Mayor ora Alda 
nouneing | the peace of 


ples, i. 
others rom Gala. i 810. if 
ow or the performance 0 
the treaty between Henry VT. 
and the Archduke Phtlp, i. 
260. 
threatened by the Cornish rebels 
encamped at Blackheath, i. 
267, 270. 
pavs a benevolence of 5.000 
marks to Henry VII., i. 335. 
Long robe, persons of the, i. 332. 
Long, Roger, plots Perkin War- 
beck’s escape from the Tower, i. 
302, 304. 
Lopez, Roderigo, tried for a conspir- 
acy to poison HF Queen Elizabeth, ii. 


Louis XI. afraid of an able man, i. 
361. 


Ferdinando, and Henry VIL, 
tres magi of kings, i. 364. 
Love compared with Euvy, ii. 103. 
essay on, ii. 109-111. 
the stage more beholden to, than 
the life of man, ii. 109. 
in extravagance, the excesses 


of it, ii. 110. 

the ruin of business, ii. 111, 
336. 

nuptial, friendly, wanton, ii. 
111. 


a crowd is not company. and 
faces are but a gallery of pic- 
turea, and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal, where there is no 
love, ii. 166. 

— Sée Cupid. 


t, tf. 121. 
cycle of weather observed in ry 
976. 


» ii. 
their wealth, fii. 80, 81. 
have the mines hkbore 
ground in the world, ii. 198. 
Loculles. his winter venience, il 


his faction of Optimates, ii. 955. 
Ludlow Castle, scene of the death of 
Prince Arthur, son of Henry VIL, 


Luilins sue Typocosmia, fil. 132. 
Lungs, flower of sulphar taken for 


the, ii. 167. 

Luxembourg, Francis Lord of, am- 
bassador to England from Charles 
VIIL., i. 


Machiavel, object of “the Prince,” 


caving of, that Christianity had 
given good men up in prey to 
ty rants, ii. 119. 
on, partizanship in princes, ii. 
4 


on force of custom, ii. 213. 
traduceth Gregory the Great, ii. 
275. 


on the sinews of war, iii. 52, 73. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, his remarks 
on Bacon's History of Hen 
VIT., i. 21, 22. ory of 9 
his charges answered, i. 23-30. 
his bad habit of altering Bacon's 
phrnseology, i. 325. 
on the share of Ferdinand of 
Spain in the execution of the 
Karl of Warwick by Henry 
VI7/., i. 308, 307, 317. 
Madden, Sir Frederic, on Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 201. 
Meecenas on the marriage of Julia, 
ii 
Magnanimity destroyed by atheism, 
Wi. 13 
Mahomet, his sword not to be taken 
up, ii. 





Mayenne, Duke de, Lieut. Gen. of 
the state and crown of France, ii.52. 

Meautys, his letter to Bacon 
ing ts History of Henry VIT., 


Mechanical arts flourish in the de- 
cline of a state, ti. 280. 

Mediator, Christ's office, fii. 148. 

Meditati 


165-180. 
Mowery ‘all knowledge fs be 
9 ¢t re- 
membrance, it. 278. 
narrative, ili. 134. 


artificial, bolpen by 


Mercenary forces, ii. 179. 
Merchandizing is the vena porta of 
wealth, ii. 219. 
Merchants, their value in a state, ii. 
45. 


Merchant-strangers, laws of Henry 
VII. relating to, i. 134, 145. 
Merchant-adventurers of England 
induce parliament to abolish 
the monopolies of merchant- 
adventurers of London, i. 263. 
recalled from Flanders by Henry 
VIL., i. 222. 
continue the Flanders trade, i. 
259, 260. 
Mercy, hypocrites detected by their 
neglect of the works of, fii. 173. 
Merit and good works, the end of 
man's motion, ii. 113. 

Metis, or Counsel, ii. 147. 

Mexico, conquest of, whether justi- 
fiable, iii. 28. 

Middle region of the air, iii. 111. 

Militar election, i. 45. 

Militarv services, statute of Henry 
VII. annulling leases and 
grants to such as neglect to 
serve the king, i. 332. 

spirit, the source of greatness in 
states, ii. 183. 
spirit of different nations, ii. 183. 

Mines, the Low Countries have the 
best mines above ground in 
the world, ii. 128. 

Miracles, why never wrought to con- 
vince an atheist, ii. 132. 

new creations, iii. 152. 
of our Saviour, fii. 166. 
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Monarchy, without nobility a tyran- 
ny, fi. 191. 
Money not the sinews of war, if. 178; 
want 63, 73, ion 
ari nad state, when 


hood, . 
Moore driven out of 
confession A 
8 ry 
the murder gy the Princes in iA 
Tower, i. 21 
Morley, Lord, killed before Dixmue, 


Morris-lance of heretics, ii. 87. 
Morton, John, Bishop of Ely, made 
a privy counsellor, i. 64. 

specch respecting Brittaine, i. 
117-124. 
procures a law against conspir- 
acy, i. 131. 
hated by the court, /d. 
dilemma for raising benevo- 
lences, i. 184. 
speech at St. Paul's announcing 
the conquest of Granada, i. 191. 
life sought by the Cornish reb- 
ela, i. 265. 
death and character, i. 310. 
Mort-pave, statute of Henry VII. for 
punishment of, i. 185. 
Morysine, Sir Richard, his Apomazis 
calumatarum, i. 822. 
Mothers, partiality of their affec- 
tion, ii. 100. 
Mountebanks for the body politic, 
ii. 116. 
Mountford, Sir Symond, favours 
Perkin Warbdeck, i. 212. 
tried and beheaded, i. 223. 
Mountjoy, Lord, Bacon's letters to, 
iii. 91-94. 
Murder, malicious intent necessary 
to constitute, iii. 74. 
Mustapha, his death fatal to Soly- 
man’s line, ii. 143 
his wife Roxalana, /0. 
Mutianus, his maxim, that money ia 
the sinews of war, iii. 52, 73, 74. 
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ae ah oe 


a.wies aon ee ene Parents and Children - cont ianesd. 


more than he finds, ii. 258. 


Coe y & man’s streagth: 
is in, ii. 
Orange, Prince 


taken prieoner. 


in iu China i 
refuge with 


the Duk sty Dake oy ak S Battalee 100. 
dinens tie him in all things, i. 107. 


ait the battle of St. Albans, { 


Ormond, Thom as, Earl of, ambases- 
dor to Charlies > VIL, i. 170. 


Onbek te Lue thee sae s time, ii. 70. 
ho a of Perkin 
Warbeck, i. 


Ostentation, jae use of, ii. 262, 375. 
Ottoman Empire, designs of Charles 
VIII. against, i. 163, 164, 169. 
family, its origin, iii. 74. 
Outlawries, one means of extortion 
used by Empson and Dudley, i. 
326, 397. 


’ 

Overbury, disclosures promised by 
Fra is the apothecary, reapect- 
ing his murder, ii. 11. 

Oxford, John, Earl of, one of Henry 

Viith’s generals, i i. 86, 194. 
his brother killed at the siege of 
Sluice, i. 188. 
entertains Henry VII. at Hen- 
ningham, tined 15,000 marks, 


i. 327, 328. 
Oxidrakes in India, ordnance used 
by pt ageinet the Macedonians, 
il. 279 


Padre commune, ii. 255. 

Painter may make a better face than 
ever was, ii. 226. 

Palace, description of a perfect one, 
ii. 230-235. 

Pardon, general, proclaimed by the 
council of Henry VII. at 
Shine, i. 78. 

general, granted by Henry VII. 
in ra last year of his reign, 

i. 
Parents and children, essay on, ii. 


unequal distribution of parental 
affection, ii, LOU, 
mae of children, J. 
Parker, Sir James, killed at the 
tournament at Shine, by EHogh 
Vaughan, i. 192, 
es first of Henry Vil, i 


a ge 


zo ‘he ts year of cn, 
— for: ‘war with ‘Franve, i. 
inthe Toh of Henry VIL, Te 


this 7 176-178. 
a iy Grice Great Council, i. - 


sesck of the king, i. 178-181. 

a parliament of war, i. 184. 

in the llth of Henry VIL, i. 
239. 


in the 12th of Henry VII., i. 
260 


summoned in the 19th of Henry 
VIL, i. 332. 
distinguished from the Great 
Council, i. 367-374. 
cannot bind a future Parliament 
by any act, i. 241. 
Parsimony, | ti. 
Parties in a state, ji. 254-256. 
Parts, plurality of, makes a show of 
magnitude, ili. 108. 


Paston correspondence, i. 870, 373. 
great, ii. 128. 


Pasturages, 

Patres patriz, ii. 265. 

Patrick, an Austin friar, sets up a 
counterfeit Earl of Warwick, i. 
303. 

pauls ee Pope’s bull published 


331. 

Paul's, Church of, great ceremony 
on receipt of the news of the 
conquest of Granada, i. 191. 

black eagle blown from the 
spire, an omen, 1. 347. 
Pay ne, his engraving of Heary VI1., 
- 1%. 


Peile, saving of a Lacedemonian 
prisoner at, i. 332, 
Eeabroks EUMU, Heary VII. born 


at, i. 36 
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Philip — continued. 
driven by a storm into Wey- 
mouth, i. 343. 
interview with Henry VII. at 
Windsor, i. 344. 
concludes a treaty, the Itercur- 
sus malus, with him, i. 346. 
dies soon after his arrival in 
Spain, i. 347. 
Philosophy, a little inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism, ii. 132. 
Philosopher’s stone, ii. 170. 
Physic, rules for the use of, ii. 188, 
189. 
Physicians, how to select one, ii. 
189. , 
Pilate, jesting, said, What is Truth ? 
ii. 81. 
Pillars of government, four, ii. 125. 
Pine-apple treea, ti. 236. 
Pirates, of Alyiera, iii. 6, 7. 
lawfulness of wars on, iii. 42, 43. 
Pisistratus, correction in Camden's 
report of Bacon's speech, compar- 
iny Essex with him, ii. 63. 
Piso, his solemuity of countenance, 
ii. 164. 
Pius Quintus, worthy to be canon- 
ized, iii. 24. 
Place, great, essay on, ii. 111-115. 
Plague in the 15th of Henry VIL. in 
London and elsewhere, i. 307. 
Planets, princes should resemble in 
their motions, ii. 125. 
Plantagenet, Edward, son to the 
Duke of Clarence, created 
Earl of Warwick by Edward 
IV., i. 72. 
confined by Richard IIL, 76. 
reported to have escaped from 
the Tower, i. 75. 
counterfeited by Lambert Sym- 
nell, JA. 
paraded through the streets of 
London, i. 80. 
arraigned of treason and be- 
headed, i. 805. — Sce War- 
wick. 
Plantations, essay on, i. 194-108. 
Plato, his character of Prodicus, il. 
165. 
his preat vear, Hi. 275. 
all knowledye is but 
branee, i. 273. 
Plautianus, favourite of Septimius 
Severus, ii. 160. 
Pliny on the arts of self-commenda- 
tivn, ii. 263. 


remem- 
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Platarch on base conceptions of the 
Deity, ii. 135. 
of Timoleon, iii. 117. 
Plato, helmet of, is secrecy in coun- 
sel, and celerity in execution, 
ii. 163. 
better to Ferdinandy than Pal- 
las, i. 341. 
Plutus timidua, iii. 78. 
Poco di matto, ii. 216. 
Poesy, vinum Deemouun, ii. 82. 
Poets, those much conversant with, 
become conceited, i. 34. 
Poland, cause of its martial great- 
ness, ii. 180. 
Politique, Eupolis a, iii. 21. 
malignant men make great pol- 
itiques, ii. 120. 
Polycrates, his daughter’s drean, ii. 


Polydore Vergil. character of his 
History, i. 15, 25. 
his mistake of a Great Council 
for a mecting of Parliament, 
i. 114. 176. 
Pompey, Julius Crsar’s mode of 
dealing with him, it. 38. 
his treatment of Sylla, ii. 167, 
168. 
his war on the Cilician pirates, 
iil. 42. 
Pons, Gaspar, emissary from Pope 
Alexander to Henry VIL, i. 312. 
Pope likes no Tramontanes in Italy, 
i, 180. 
Population, effect of inclosures on, 
i. 142-145. 
ordinance respecting houses of 
husbandry, i. 145. 
should uot exceed the stock of 
the kingdom, ii. 127. 
Portugal, Perkin Warbeck sent to, 
i. 205. 
Postilled in the marzent in the 
king's hand, 1. 328. 
Postcript, most important matter in, 
ii. 155. 
Poverty, the origin of seditions, ii. 
126. 
its removal their cure, li. 127. 
the foundation of all creat mon- 
archies, iii. 52, 54, 55. 

Power, a good thing, iii. 104. 
knowledye itself is, i. 179. 
Povnings, Sir) Edward, sent) with 

forces inte Flanders by Henry 
VIl.to aid Maximilian, i. 188. 
sent as ambassador by Heury 
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Quadlins, ii. 237. 
Quarrels, the causes of, ii. 139. 
Queen, Dowager, cloistered at Ber- 
mondsey by Henry VII., 
i. 73, 77. 
_ her dower whether restored, 
i. 77. 
her varied fortunes, i. 79. 
ndress of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, i. 80. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, found- 
ed, i. 80. 


Ratcliffe, Robert, tried and beheaded 
for Perkin Warbeck’s rebdellion, i. 


INDEX 


Ravenstein, Lord, heads the insur- 
rection in Flanders ayainst 
Maximilian, if. 150, 188. 

surrenders the town and castles 
of Sluice to the Duke of Sax- 
ony and*the English, i. 189. 

Raw material, ii. 128. 

Rawley, Dr., his edition of the Latin 
translation of the Essays, ii. 72. 
Rawlinson, Dr., his copy of Cam- 

den’s Elizabetha, ii. 47. 
Reading, modes of, ii. 252, 253. 
maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an 
exact man, ii. 253, 292. 
Reasons, always give, when you 
change your mind, ii. 114. 
Rebellion of Lambert Symnell, i. 
71-92. 

Rebellions of the belly, ii. 126. 

Recamera, ii. 234. 

Referendaries, ti. 250. 

Reform without bravery or scandal 

of former times, ii. 113. 

Regeneration, xiv. 54. 

Regiomontanus, his prophecy, ii. 205. 

Register of letters, Bacon's, iii. 124. 

Religion ef Bacon, iii. 141. 

his creed, itt. 147-157. 
a mean between superstition 
and atheism, iii. 178. 
essay on unity In, ii. 86-92. 
7 % . . . ae 
origin of discords in, ii. 276. 
Relligio tantum potuit suadere ma- 
lorum, ii. 91. 
Remuant, ij. 217. 
Remusat, M. Charles de, on Bacon's 
confession of farth, iii, 142. 

Reputation, daughter of Fortune, ii. 

217. 


essay on reputation and honour, 
ii. 263-265. 


TO THE 


Reputation — conmtesued. 
discreet servants a help to, ii. 


Reservation, ii. 95, 96. 

Respect of persons, fi. 215. 

Rest, the accomplishment of man’s, 
what, ii. 113. 


‘Retainer unlawful, by the king’s 


farmers, i. 183. 

Retainers and riots, statute of Henry 
VII. against, 1. 338. 

Revelatton, iii., 162. 

Revenge, essay on, ii. 92, 93. 

a kind of wild justice, ii, 92. 

for wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy, /6. 

public for the most part fortu- 
nate, ii. 93. 

Revenues of England, iii. 81. 

Reverence, that wherewith princes 
are girt by God, ii. 125. 

Rhodes, knights of, make Henry 
VII. protector of their order, 1. 
315. 

Ribes, ii. 237. 

Richard III. slain at Bosworth, i. 

5 


his murder of the princes in the 
Tower, i. 214-216. 

Richard, Duke of York, son of Fa- 
ward IV., mardered in the 
Tower, i. 200. 

personated by Perkin Warbeck, 
| 


Riches should not be in few hands 

in a state, ii. 128. 

are for spending, and spending 
for honour and good actions, 
ii. 174, 297. 

essav on, 13. 198-202. 

the baggage of virtue, ii. 198. 

there is small enjoyment of great 
wealth, /6. 

have wings, J0. 

in a state, too much ascribed to, 
iii. 72-81. 

without military virtue, a prev, 
iii. 76. 

competency better than surfcit, 
iii. 78. 

profitable according to the hands 
in which distributed, iii. 79- 
81. 

of the realm of England, iii. 81. 

Richmond, or Shine, tournament at 

the king's palace, i. 192. 

Henry VII. dies there, i. 37, 
354. | 


the vicissitudes of, 
new, planted ‘in three manners, 


how to put an end to, Jb. 
Seditions and id troubles, eseay on, fi. 


123-131. 
the materials of, il. 136, 136. 
poverty and discontent, ii. 138. 


137. 
Seeming wise, essay on, ii. 164, 165. 
Seizins, premler, 1 adalat 

Sejanus, favourite of Tiberius, ii. 


Self, 1 Speech of a man's self ought to 
Idom, ii. 198 


wisdom for a man’s self, essay 
on, ii. 158-1 60. 
Self-condemnation, ii. 262. 
Selfishnesa, essay on, ii. 158-160. 
Benece, bi his . prophecy of the discov- 
America, ii. 203, 206. 
on anger, ij. 271. 
his conduct in banishment, iii. 
5. 


Sepia Severus, his dying speech, 


86. 
Serjeant’s feast in Ely Place, Henry 
VII. present at, i. 237, 23 
a second in the reign of Henry 
VIL., i. 336. 
Sermones Fideles, ii. 72. 
Serpens, nisi serpentem comederit, 
non fit draco, il. 216. 
Serpents, be ye wise as, iii. 168. 
Servants, gambling by, prohibited 
by statute of Henry VIL., 


Severus Septimius, his favourite 
Plautianus, ii. 169. 
madness of his youth, ii. 223. 


Sfortza, Ludovico, services to 
Charles VIII., i. 238. 

Shakespeare, resemblance between 
Pe 8 list of flowers and Ba- 


con's Me eeay on Gardens, ii. 235- 


237. 
Sheriff, false return by, iii. 48. 
Sheriffwicks, patents of gaols re- 
annexed to, by Henry VII., i. 





Shine, Heary VIL. calle a comneil st. 
oo itt seormamess 
F _— 

Bee Sh 


Simon, Richard, brings 

Lambert Simnell, i. 71. 

why never brought to trial, i. 
7 


Simulation, essay on, ii. 95-99. 
a vice, ii. 98. 
advantages of it, /0. 
disadvant ii. 99. 
Singer, his edition of Bacon's Es- 
says, ii. 71. 
Single life, essay on, ii. 101-103. 
doth well with churchmen, ii 


102 
Skeleton of Lord Lorell discovered, 
i. 91. 


Skelton, a tailor, one of Perkin War- 
beck’s councillors, i. 

Slavery, advan of, in encour- 
aging the military spirit of a na- 
tion, ii. 182. 

Sluice, held by Tord Ravenstein 
against Maximilian, surrenders to 
the English and the Duke of Sax- 
ony, i. 188, 189. 

Society, well ordered, is the basis of 
the improvement of human na- 
ture, ii. 215, 257. 


Solitude, he who delights in is either 

a wild beast or a god, ii. 166. 

Solitudo, magna civitas, magna sol- 
itudo, ii. 166. 

Solon to Croesus, ii. 178. 

Somerset, Earl and Countess o of 
concerned in the murder of Bs 
Thomas Overbury, i ii. 

Somerset, Sir Chales, head of a 

naval expedition i in the reign of 

Henry VII 
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Stoics, their felicity that of a plaver, 
iii. 102. 

Stoke, near Newark, battle at, i. 90. 

Stone, the philosopher’s, ii. 170. 

Stowe, character of his History, i. 


Strange, Lord, joius Henry VIL. at 
Newark, i. 89. 

Strangeways plots Perkin Warbeck’s 
escape from the Tower, i. 302, 


Student’s prayer, iii. 185. 

Stadies, set hours for, ii. 213. 
essay on, ii. 252-254. 
advantage of, ii. 252. 
method of, Ib. 
effect of, on manners, ii. 353. 

Suave mari magno, ii. 83. 

Subjects ought not to suffer for obe- 
dience to the king for the time be- 
ing, i. 240. 

Subsidy to Henry VII., insurrection 

in Yorkshire against the levy- 
ing of, i. 134. 

granted by Parliament in the 
lith of Henry VIL, i. 263. 

in the 19th, i. 335. 

wohether a Great Council had 
the purer of granting, i. 125. 

indispensable to Queen Eliza- 
beth, iii. 53, 54. 

Suffolk, Earl of, flies to the Lady 

Margaret, in Flandery, i. 316. 

flies avain to Flanders, i. 329. 

excommunicated, i. 331. 

joins the Archduke Philip, 76. 

returns tu England, assured of 
his life, i. 346. 

committed to the Tower, /6. 

Sugar, wealth of the first sugar man 
in the Canaries, ii. 201. 

Suitors, essay on, ii. 249-251. 

Sulphur, flower of, for the lungs, ii. 
187. 

Sumptuary laws, ii. 127. 

Sun good by aspect, evil by conjunc- 
tion, ji. 112. 

Superstition, essay on, ii. 135-1387. 
worse than atheism, ii. 135. 
causes of, ii. 136. 
without a veil, a deformed thing, 


hardens men to bloodshedding, 
ii. 214. 
Surrey, Earl of, left by Henry VII. 
to keep down the northern 
malcontents, i. 137. 
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Sarrey — cos@insed. | 
pursues James IV. into Scot- 
land, i. 276. 
takes Aton Castle, /6 
Suspicion, esaay on, ii. 190, 191. 
among thoughts like bats among 
h birds, i 100. 
ow to agai i. 191. 
Swart, Martin, leader of the Almaine 
auxiliaries against Henry 
VII., i. 84. 
killed at Newark, i. 91. 
Sweating sickness, an epidemic at 
the beginning of Henry VUth's 
reign, 1. 54, 55. 
Switeers, without a nobility last'well, 
ii. 121. 
why some states are compelled 
to employ them as mercena- 
ries, i. 144, 145. 
Swords, amongst Christians, two, 
ii. 90. 
Mahomet’s sword is a third, /d. 
Sybil raised the price of her last 
book, why, iii, 117, 118. 
Sylla, Cresar’s saying respecting, ii. 
30. 


his treatment from Pompey, ii. 
167, 168. 
chose the name of Felix, not 
Magnus, ii, 217. 
Symnell, Lambert, i. 38. — See 
Simnell. 


Tacitus, on the reverence due to 
governments, ii. 125. 
on discontent in states, ii. 231. 
Talk, the honourablest part of, ii. 
192. 

Tanto bnon che val niente, ii. 118. 
Tate, Lord Mavor of London, arms 
avainst the Cornish rebels, i. 271. 
Taunton, Cornish rebels against 

Henry VII. march through, 
i. 266. 
kill the Provost of Perin, 76. 
Perkin Warbeck at, i. 288. 
Taxation, iii. 79, 80. 
in the time of Henry VIT,, i. 
125. 
Taxes, effect of, on the military 
spirit of a people. ii. 179. 
Taylor, Sir John, joins Perkin War- 
beck at Paris, i. 209. 
Tempests of State, ii. 123. 
Tenure of lands, in capite, i. 326. 
Territories, true greatness of a king- 
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Turks — continued. 
specting Elizabeth's agent at 
ustantinople, i. 54. 
contempt of marriage amon 
them makes the vulgar - 
diers more base, ii. 102. 
a holy war proposed against the, 


iil. 7. 
barbarism of their empire, iii. 28. 
their religion, iii. 29. 
Tutors in travelling, ii. 138. 
Tydder, Owen, i. 374. 
Tyrrell, Sir James. — See Tirrell. 
Ul , Vetulam suam- pretulit 
mmortalitati, ii. 102. 
Uniformity and unity be two things, 


ii. 89. 
Union of England with Scotland, iii. 
» 72. 
foreseen by Henry VII., i. 828. 
commission of, order of proceed- 
ings in, ii. 151. 
Unity, essav on unity in religion, ii. 
86-92. 
of the church, ii. 87. 
fruits of, ii. 88. 
bounds of, /6. 
means of procuring, ii. 90. 
Unmarried men have done the great- 
est works for the public good, 
ii. 101. 
best friends, masters, and ser- 
vants, ii. 102, 321. 
not always best subjects, /6. 
best churchmen, J6. 
indifferent judges and magis- 
trates, 7b 
Urswick, Christopher, sent as am- 
bassador by Henry VII. to 
Charles VIIT., i. 106. 
deceived by the French king, i. 
108. 
sent again as commissioner, i. 


almoner to Henry VII. sent am- 
bassador to Maximilian, i. 
192. 

carries the order of the Garter 
to Alphonso duke of Calabria, 
i. 199. 

concludes a treaty with 
Archduke, i. 259. 

Usury, ii. 128. 

to be repressed, 1. 123. 

the dastard use of money, i. 
134. 


the 
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Usury — continued. Hen 
aws made egainst, temp. - 
ry VIL, Z P 
the worst means of gain, ii. 201. 
ploughs on Sundays, /6. 
essay on, li. 218- 
iuvectives against, 1. $18. 
is a concessum propter duritiem 
cordis, /6. 
discommodities of, ii. 319. 
commodities of, ii. 230. 
abolition of, impossible, Jd. 
reformation reigiement of, 
ii. 232. 99 
two rates of, proposed, ii. 221. 
Utlawries, a means of oppression, to 
Empson and Dudley, i. 336. 


Vagabonds, statute of Henry VII. 
respecting, i. 834. 

Vain-glory, essay on, ii. 260-263. 
among soldiers essential, ii. 261. 
helps to perpetuate a man’s 

memory, li. 262. 
distinguished from ostentation, 


Vaughan, Hugh, kills Sir James 
Parker at a tournament at Shine, 
i. 192. 

Vecture of manufactures, ii. 128. 

Vena porta, merchants in a king- 

dom, ii. 145. 

an erroneous metaphor, Ib. 

of wealth, is merchandizing, ii. 
219. 

Verdict, statute of Henry VII. giv- 
ing a new trial on false verdicts, 
i. 242. 

Vertue, his engraving of Henry 
Vil., i. 18. 


‘Verunsell, Lord, President of Flan- 


ders, i. 259. 
Vespasian, his dying speech, ii. 85. 
prophecy of Christ in his reign, 
ii. 204. 
solus imperantium mutatus in 
melius, ii. 115. 

Vicinity, that which is next to a 
good thing is good, and vice 
versa, iii. 110. 

Vicissitude of things, essay on, ii. 

273- 280. 
on the face of the globe, ii. 274. 
in the superior globe, ii. 275. 
in the weather, ii. 276. 
of religions, ii. 276, 277. 
in wars, ii. 277-280. 
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Wolse Thomagy ¢ employed in nego~ 
ati am Henry 


ne 
and Lady Margare 
avoy, 1: 849. - 


a al Duchess of 
omens advanced by their husband 
; hi« uneestors, uot al 
te alienate the lands mfr stat- 
utes of 11 Henry VIL. 
shoald not go out to a deat 
= it is already settled, ii. 


Woestvitle Lorn, Ais project raise 
in fos te Ba 


105 5. 
joins the duke with uit 


Til. 
siting at battle of St. Al- 
bans, i. 1 
Works of Wied. aren the works of 


man, iii. 165. 

Worseley, William, Dean of St. 
Paul's, pardoned for Perkin War- 
beck's rebellion, | i. 223. 


Writer's Prayer, tii, 186. 


’ 


Yeomanry, Statute of ro to 


anata maar 
its title to the 
ron Pw 


nn : the rebels under Lam- 
bert Simmel! on, i. 88. 
Henry Vil. at, i. 187. _ 
Yorkshire, insurrection against the 
cominissioners appointe hy Hen- 
ar Ua to raise a subsidy, i. 


Youth, essay on youth and age, ii. 
224-225. 


may be old in )dig 223.5. 9 
_ basa more lively imagination 
than age, Jb, 
of divers reat men, th, 
vanes to invent and sxecute, 
than judge and counsel, il. 


characteristics of, 1b. 
compared with age, /6. 


Zelant, a, iil. 21. 
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